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THE 

KEYS OF THE HOUSE 

CHAPTER I 

FROM HER SIDE 

THE boy Yordas was five when his father re- 
moved to the secluded parsonage of Harthope. 
The change was the result of unfortunate domestic 
disturbances, which had come with tragical effect 
upon one of Mr. Brant's pious temperament not 
quite twelve months before. His wife, who was the 
chief actor in the incident, put the situation into these 
few words in a letter sent a day or two after her 
departure : — 

"My dear Husband,— My choice seems to lie 
between crime and madness, and I have chosen crime. 
Since our talk in the study last night, you will not be 
surprised to hear that I shall not return. Thus to 
leave husband and child for what must appear to 
many a frivolous whim is, I know, the deepest crime ; 
but I must bear the verdict since I cannot endure the 
strain. I believe you know that I have tried. After 
my last long illness I thought that I should win. I 
know now that I cannot. My life is not and can 
never be your life. It is less evil that I leave you to 
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mould my own than that I remain a perpetual burden 
upon yours, I can say no more. Forgive me you 
cannot, but try to understand me. Our little Yordas 
must grow up on your life. That at least is firm and 
fixed, whilst mine is uncertain — a hope, an aspiration 
merely. — Unworthily yours, Eleanor." 

It was this letter and the step which it announced 
that brought Mr. Brant's life at Norgill to an end. 

Serious issues have, we know, frequently attended 
the most trivia! causes, so that perhaps it is not too 
much to attribute the crisis at the parsonage wholly 
to a brief visit of Eleanor's brother Bertram to his 
moorland residence of Capple Rigg. It fell at a 
critical moment in the career of the parson and his 
wife, and besides, was itself invested with certain 
circumstances likely to affect deeply the tempera- 
ment of the latter. It was in November and under 
the most densely clouded skies, — indeed, under those 
dismal conditions of late autumn in which for days 
together it is scarcely possible to see where earth 
terminates and sky begins, so ceaseless and im- 
penetrable is the grey mist of rain that envelops the 
landscape. The outside world seems obliterated, and 
particularly in a remote and mountainous locality 
the need of inward resources becomes correspondingly 
increased. 

Bertram had been nearly a week at Capple Rigg 
before communicating with his sister, and had been 
too profoundly engrossed in himself to give a thought 
to anybody differently situated. 

For the time being his own resources were enough 
to exclude a much more determined antagonism than 
mere clouds and rain could bring against him. In- 
deed, it was with a glowing sense of gratification that 
he had from time to time looked from his study chair 
to the cheerless scene outside. It emphasised his 
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own content, his own exuberant triumph. But on 
Friday morning his thoughts could expand, and, as 
he put a light to his cigarette at the brealcfast table, 
he resolved with a peculiarly complacent smile to 
send a note to Eleanor. It was really not inviting 
enough to turn out himself; besides, the parson would 
be at work — he heard that the child was not 
very well — in short, he did not feel at all inclined to 
face just then the domestic scene at the parsonage 
which his mind portrayed. But to spare Eleanor's 
feelings, in case she had heard of his arrival, he 
would at least despatch a note. This he went to 
his other room to write, and, to his supreme astonish- 
ment, scarcely an hour after he had sent it, Eleanor 
herself bounded into his arms, wet but fragrant from 
the rain. 

" Well, what a boy you are ! " she cried. " To be 
here a week and let me know nothing about it, whilst 
I!"— 

" Whilst you ? Nothing, I trust, more than usually 
alcirraing," he replied, with affectionate eyes on her. 
" I have heard that Yordas is troublesome, but I 
thought it would be only some childish ailment." 

"Oh yes, yes, that is all right. But surely you at 
least can understand!" she said, withdrawing to the 
fire and then throwing her glance on him. "How 
well, how flourishing you look ! " she added, in a tone 
of mixed resentment and reproach. 

" I have occasion," smiled Bertram. " But take off 
your things, I will tell you. You can stay an 
hour ? " 

" An hour ? I shall stay all day." 

The young man shrugged his shoulders as he 
watched his sister go out into the hall, 

" Ideal matrimony," he reflected, and drew forward 
two easy -chairs to the fire. In a minute or two 
Eleanor occupied one of them. 
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A dignified, almost stately, woman she looked 
there, in the full flower of life and motherhood. She 
had thrown herself down into an unconstrained but 
graceful attitude of repose, and crossed her feet on 
the fender. Her eyes fixed themselves at once on the 
fire, and they as the centre of expressive features alone 
belied the calm posture she had assumed. Restless 
was too mild a word to apply to them. They glowed 
like the hot coals they reflected. 

** I believe you were sent here by Providence," she 
said, just. as Bertram was about to speak. "If your 
note had not come this morning I should have gone 
mad." 

"But you've no business to get into such a con- 
dition," was his reply. " Why don't you go away for 
a change? You know that one word to me" — 

" Half my married life has been spent in going for 
a change. It's not reasonable and it's no good. His 
goodness oppresses me. I simply cannot endure it." 

" What on earth made him refuse that last offer at 
Bradford ? It's impossible for him to meditate spend- 
ing his life in an atmosphere such as this. He has 
surely a duty to you as well as to himself. He can't 
expect his friends " — 

"But what have you got to tell?" interposed 
Eleanor abruptly, in an altered tone. And Bertram 
was able to throw off* the distressing topic quite as 
readily. With a chuckle he jumped up and unlocked 
a drawer in his writing-table. The bundle he placed 
in his sister's hands consisted of the proof sheets of a 
work of fiction " by Bertram Arncliffe." Seeing her 
face he smiled. " At last," he observed. " I want 
your opinion upon it," he added complacently. 

It was soon evident that the author had not over- 
rated the power of his secret. The title-page alone 
acted upon Eleanor like magic. Her eyes certainly 
lost none of their brilliance, but their expression 
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changed. She shared his triumph, to the momentary 
forgetfulness even of her own distress. It was not 
necessary to add words to the look she gave him, so 
she silently continued dipping into the story whilst 
he talked. 

" 1 finished correcting them last night. Now you 
wilt understand and forgive my seclusion. You will 
not wonder that I was really unaware of what the sky 
was like, but now it comes to me that I have not been 
able to see the distance of the vicarage since I arrived 
here. Ha, ha ! Such conditions would, I suppose, 
once have affected me pretty much as they have 
evidently done you. But now — now they are — a 
necessary experience. One sees subtle meanings, 
unsuspected appearances, in such things. They form 
a wondrous background to the inexhaustible pageant 
of life. My dear girl, can't you see the — Yes, please, 
please ! " 

This sudden break in the novelist's disquisition was 
caused by Eleanor's having turned to the first chapter 
and begun to read aloud in a low, expressive voice the 
opening words of the story. She continued, and 
Bertram listened in rapturous content. Not even in 
first proof had his work seemed so impressively satis- 
factory as now from the sympathetic lips of his sister. 
The first chapter concluded, Eleanor paused and 
looked into the fire, then upwards. 

"Will it do?" quietly asked the man. She only 
answered by lowering her eyes and going on with the 
reading. 

An interval was allowed for luncheon, and again 
the task was resumed. In spite of her enthusiasm, 
Eleanor did not award blind praise. She criticised 
with a good deal of judgment, and Bertram confessed 
himself delighted with the frankness of her strictures. 
It was candour he wanted, whether he agreed with it 
or not. But with much that she said he did alto- 
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gether agree, and spoke of what might be' done "in 
subsequent editions" to improve various points of 
style and construction. So the afternoon hours crept 
on unheeded by both of them. The unsuspected and 
intensely congenial employment had no doubt proved 
of the utmost value to Eleanor in her highly nervous 
condition, since it had succeeded for the time being in 
sweeping from her mind all the trials of dismal skies, 
a wailing child, and a studious, self-contained husband. 
Old aspects and ideals of life, which had waned in her, 
started into renewed brilliance, and brought not only 
the sense of recovered youth but a resolute vigour 
which could only have belonged to her present years 
of maturity. Indeed, upon aspects and ideals she and 
her brother had lived as long as she could remember, 
and most of them were associated with the atmosphere 
of this patrimony of Capple Rigg, but none had 
attained to such reality as now. 

This pair had come early into their inheritance. 
Half a century before, Capple Rigg had been a plain 
farmhouse like its neighbours, but the pastoral pro- 
prietor of that time had been a man of exceptional 
energy and ambition, who through successful dealings 
in wool had realised a fortune in the form of a factory 
in one of the rising manufacturing towns. It was he 
that enlarged the house to its present dimensions and 
gave to it its residential charm. Bertram and Eleanor 
had some years ago emerged from a period of 
guardianship to take possession of their estate, greatly 
diminished, however, by commercial disasters which 
had overtaken their father and caused his premature 
death. After being strictly brought up by the guardian 
who had taken them in charge, with a conscientious re- 
gard to the narrower limits of their inheritance, when 
they got command of their fortune its amount easily 
expanded to the widest desire of their mind. Much 
to his disgust, Bertram had been rigorously trained to 
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a commercial career, upon the old-fashioned lines of 
those who heroically forged their wealth by devotion 
to laborious days. He began by throwing this off. 
He was not unwilling to redouble his estate, but it 
must be done in a way consistent with the freedom of 
an imaginative mind. The old home had been 
prudently let during his minority. It was at once 
seen to be indispensable to the remodelled plan of 
life. Various economies could so easily be practised 
there ; the position, and therefore prospects, of brother 
and sister became so desirably improved. It was 
here that the guardian had ceased all remonstrance 
and advice, and from that point the young aspirants 
had followed a wholly independent career. 

When the tea came in and Eleanor was pouring it 
out, it was with certain aspects of this career that her 
mind became preternaturally active. She now talked 
with ceaseless vivacity, and without making reference 
to it Bertram saw with satisfaction the effect this 
visit had had upon his sister. He spoke warmly from 
the vague but glowing expanse of his imaginative 
horizon. So many things became possible, even 
imperative, now. He should, of course, renew the 
lease of his Lo.ndon chambers, which was expiring. 
He contemplated a cottage — literally a shepherd's or 
labourer's cottage, he said — in various parts of the 
country : the lake district, the north coast, Devonshire 
and Wales, for instance. "They would be valuable 
for you, old girl, as well as myself," he added affection- 
ately. " We must really cope with your predicament." 
This was his first direct reference to that background 
in the mist, and it was just thrown in casually from 
the exuberance of his spirits and good-nature; but 
Eleanor made no direct answer to it. They had but 
half finished the book, only Eleanor had before said 
that she would return home after tea and take the 
second half with her. She did not now add anything 
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to this. The almost abandoned frankness with which 
she had begun the day had been evidently much 
modified by her later experiences. Bertram instantly 
respected the reticence and said no more. 

Eleanor bluntly forbade her brother to accompany 
her home. The distance was but a mile, and although 
such an overclouded sky permitted no twilight, the 
lady wished to traverse the dark, wet road alone. She 
tucked the precious bundle under her waterproof, and 
Bertram ushered her to the door. As he opened it, 
the ceaseless drip from the eaves and from every 
leafless twig upon an earth already sodden blended 
with the homeless wind that came sighing from the 
fells to send a wave of sadness over the threshold. 
Even Bertram felt it, and shuddered, 

" Ugh 1 " ejaculated he. 

" Good-night 1 " cried Eleanor from the bottom 
step. 

" Nell ! " he shouted, when he was about to shut the 
door, "I won't go to town to-morrow. Come and 
have another day." 

" We'll see," came back in a clear, buoyant note, 
which had scarcely died away before the triumphant 
halloo of an owl came following it with a ludicrous 
effect of intentional mockery through the dark. In 
shutting the door Bertram did not hear it ; but 
Eleanor stood still to listen to the last tremor of the 
second cry that she knew would follow. Then she 
went on. She was scarcely the person to be affected 
by any qualms of idle superstition in connection with 
so familiar a sound ; but the call had, nevertheless, 
thrown her heart into a flutter which did not leave 
her for the rest of the walk. The exhilaration of 
middle day had left her as effectually as that small 
share of daylight had vanished from the November 
sky. It was now dark. 

But if there is not exhilaration there may be 
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energy in darkness. Eleanor had not reverted to the 
morning's despair. Although the owls which were 
jubilant around her served only to recall the restless 
hours of wakefulness through which for many nights 
she had heard them, the association came to her mind 
with a difference. If her heart was palpitating, her 
step was even and firm. The limits of endurance 
were passed. She wodl(ji now do something. She 
reached home, and entered the parsonage by the 
kitchen door. 

Martha looked up from ironing. She was older 
than her mistress, and a Yorkshire woman. The 
whole place was as spotless as the linen outspread on 
the table, and a bright fire shed a radiant warmth 
through the room. What Martha meant to say was 
clearly expressed in her features, but she reverted to 
her work without giving utterance to her feelings. 
Nor did Eleanor speak. She took off her wet things 
and passed upstairs. Then Martha spoke, as she 
wiped the footmarks off the flagstones. After that 
the house was still again. 

All was silent upstairs, and, after ascending noise- 
lessly, Eleanor entered a bedroom which was made 
light enough by the fire. On a little bed a child lay 
sleeping, and she bowed down to look at it. It was 
the fair round face of a boy, flushed in colour, but 
angelic in repose. Eleanor knelt silently by the 
bedside, and for a long time seemed to give herself up 
to the contemplation of the child's features. It was a 
movement of his that disturbed her, and she abruptly 
left the room as noiselessly as she had entered. At 
the head of the stairs she paused, but only for a 
moment. That wail of the wind urged her forward, 
and she descended swiftly but still silently. She 
entered a doorway at the bottom, and closed the door 
after her. Rather too suddenly she found herself in 
all the quiet of her husband's study. 
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The sombre skies had inspired the parson with a 
profound vein of contemplation, and he had been shut 
up in his study all the week without intermission, 
preparing a series of sermons on the prophets. A 
solemn calm pervaded his simple room of books, and 
the man himself was at that moment leaning on the 
table scribbling assiduously. The quiet and serenity 
of this atmosphere always smote Eleanor like a blow. 
It had never descended with a greater effect than now, 
and as she quietly took up a book at hazard and 
settled herself on a crimson buffet by the fire, the 
fresh colour which her walk through the rain had 
given her was changed to a deadly pallor. After 
finishing his sentence Mr. Brant got up, put his hand 
in his hair, and looked down at his wife's face. 

"Why, darling," he said, "you are illl What is 
the matter ? This will never do." 

Eleanor had been on the point of an impulsive 
confession of her case when his kind, blunt voice 
checked her. She was never a tearful woman, but 
just now she longed to prostrate herself and weep 
helplessly. This, however, she was able to restrain, 
but at the expense of all the courage and resolution 
that the atmosphere of Capple Rigg had given her. 
Here again in an instant she had found all the in- 
articulate despair of the morning, of day after day 
for ever so many mornings. The very tone of her 
husband's voice made her feel at once the impossi- 
bility of making him understand her difficulties. Any 
attempt to explain them seemed like a confession of 
her own worthlessness in face of his immovable 
strength and calm. She would have to put into 
words, into precise terms and expressions, the whole 
depth of her failure ; a task of which she knew she 
was alone capable when met at least halfway. Every 
second's silence made it more difficult, more com- 
pletely impossible to break the spell. At length the 
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moment came when she knew she should not attempt 
it. She seemed to throw all off with a sigh. 

"Oh, if these awful skies would break I should be 
better," she cried. " They crush me to the earth," 

Mr. Brant had expected more than this, and was 
disappointed. For the first time he had just got a 
glimpse of the profundity of his wife's agony, and he 
too was smitten dumb. They talked, it is true, long 
and earnestly, but neither could get to the inner 
recesses of their feelings. Acutely conscious of failure, 
Eleanor expressed bitter regret for disturbing him, 
and went away to lie down. 

She tossed for some time in the darkness, and then 
rose with all the stealth of a criminal. The child had 
cried a little, but was again asleep. Martha still 
ironed in the kitchen as the mistress entered to get 
her outdoor things, which had been hung up to dry, 
but no word was exchanged between them, Without 
a sign of adieu to anyone Eleanor closed the door 
after her, and was once more in the rain. In a few 
minutes Mr. Brant came out of his study impetuously 
and spoke to Martha. Presently somebody brought 
a message to say that the mistress was going to stay 
the night with her brother at Capple Rigg, and as the 
wind wailed around the house, and the child began to 
cry, the parson divined the whole of the calamity. 
But he did not go out, On Monday morning the 
letter came, bearing the postmark of London. 



CHAPTER II 

FROM HIS 

THE occurrence did not exactly surprise the 
parish, and the popular side was that of 
Martha, wholly in the parson's favour. The in- 
habitants of Norgill took a blunt, commonsense 
view of the matter ; and as not the boldest of them 
had ever breathed a word of scandal against the 
lady's moral character, none could pretend to see 
what the woman wanted, still less what she deserved. 
The effect upon Mr. Brant, very soon visible, excited 
outspoken wrath, and when it became known that he 
found it necessary to seek a change of scene, indigna- 
tion was heightened by the sense of personal grief 
and loss. 

Those last months at Norgill were very painful 
ones, and none the less poignant because of its being 
a beautiful summer. The parson and his child, a 
radiant little fellow of much personal beauty and 
intelligence, were familiar figures those sunny days 
on the roads and hillsides with the bunches of flowers 
they had gathered or some moulting bird's feather in 
their caps. Martha frequently declared to her gossips 
with malicious satisfaction that the child had never 
once asked for his mother, but this was not true. 
Martha was not a person to utter a deliberate false- 
hood, so no doubt no inquiry had been put to her 
with reference to the missing parent; but of the 
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conversation that went on between Mr. Brant and 
the child she knew no more than a common outsider. 
The property in the parson which the housekeeper's 
attitude had long taken for granted, had no place in 
her direct intercourse with the man himself. The 
worth and fidelity of Martha were well known to 
Mr. Brant and fully conceded, but, like the rest of 
the world, she very well knew where liberty with him 
had its limit However, she ventured to receive his 
intimation of an approaching removal with a proper 
display of self-importance, knowing that hers was the 
first ear in the parish to greet the announcement. 
She fully agreed with her master that it was the 
best thing to be done under the circumstances, and 
that, for her part, seeing what had happened in 
Norgill, she shouldn't mind how soon she shook the 
very dust of the place off her feet for good. She 
could be ready any day to go wherever he wanted. 

This was Mr. Brant's way .of getting to know 
whether Martha was willing to throw in her lot 
with him, and, being a man of habit, the decision 
which she volunteered removed a good deal of dis- 
quiet from his mind. He forthwith entered into full 
details with her. He had explained his situation to 
the bishop, he said, and the prelate had once more 
considered his case with paternal sympathy and 
kindness. In accordance with the parson's resolutely 
determined wishes, his lordship had been able to 
present him with another benefice of rather smaller 
stipend than the present one, but of the same pastoral 
kind, and in locality still more remote, namely, amidst 
the hills of the Northumberland border ; " but since 
a handful of God's people have to live and die there," 
added Mr. Brant, "there is infinite scope for the 
highest talents that any poor mortal can lay claim 
to," So the Norgill chapter came to an end, and 
after a series of agitating farewells the simple flock 
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woke up one morning to the fact that they no longer 
had Mr. Brant. That day the fells enclosing their 
valley looked down on them with an unwonted frown. 
But they could give voice to their grievance, whilst 
the desolate pastor had to keep his trouble to himself. 
In contemplating the situation, however, he felt him- 
self compelled to find some form of utterance, and 
the only way open to him was with the pen. So 
after he had got his new home into order, no difficult 
task to one of such primitive tastes, Mr. Brant 
isolated himself entirely for a few days, repelling 
even the advances of the little boy. He wrote and 
re-wrote, copied and burned, but by the first Saturday 
he had the following confession written out in a hand 
that satisfied him, and Yordas found to his delight 
that he had captured his father again, and so entered 
with glee into the new life. 

"Statement for my son Yordas, when he is of 
age, or so soon as circumstances shall require 
elucidation. 

" I sought ordination at Durham, and so encountered 
the eye of the bishop there. Something more than 
the usual formal meeting resulted. The bishop was 
interested, I was impressed. It was this that enabled 
me to terminate so immediately my year of curacy 
which was passed in a colliery settlement. 

" * Try it a year,* his lordship had said in wishing 
me God-speed as a novice. * If not successful, come 
back to me.' 

" It was not successful. For industrial life I was 
not at all suited. So I went back after the expiration 
of the time appointed. Rather, I at first wrote a 
long letter to the bishop, endeavouring to explain my 
views, and in two days received a few private words 
with an invitation to breakfast with him — * alone, 
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of course,' as he so kindly and characteristically 
added — at a certain time on a day appointed. I 
punctually attended, and the interview was in every 
way as conclusive and satisfactory as before. 

" Indeed, it was naturally very much more con- 
clusive, for under the skilful and sympathetic handling 
of such a bishop, 1 expanded as I had never been 
able or inclined to expand before. After a long, 
wearying pupilage of total misunderstanding, I saw 
instantly that here ! was understood, and my hopes 
revived. I could express emotions which had been 
vague even to myself before. Fragmentary impulses 
of youth combined into a wave of impassioned pur- 
pose and resolve. The bishop listened with the 
closest attention, and with that — yes, I deliberately 
say it — that Christ-like smile to what he called my 
' torrent of primitive force.' 

'"I think you are right,' he concluded. 'This is 
what we want for the hills. You shall try Norgill.' 

"That same day I journeyed to Norgill to inspect 
the vacant benefice in the Yorkshire mountains to 
which the bishop had the right of presentation, and 
I came to an immediate determination to accept it. 
In a short time I was installed. Being at that time 
twenty-seven, and for the first moment in my life 
upon a field of independent action, it was here that 
my individual life actually began, 

" The living was remote and valued at ninety-two 
pounds a year. The grey-towered church stands in 
the midst of a cluster of grey and white-washed 
cottages, and from the windows of my parsonage 
was obtained an unbroken view of the long green 
basin in the hills of which my parish was composed. 
It was October when I went there, and, as if to 
celebrate my advent, the rains ceased on the very 
day of my arrival, and there followed almost a 
month of that benign glory which so frequently 
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irradiates the soft and golden days of the declining 
year. But although I trust my piety was too sincere 
to turn such a natural display to any personal account, 
I did not fail to draw suitable inspiration from the 
gorgeous spectacle. I look back to it now with a 
sense of wonder and of awe. Acting upon the 
stimulus which a congenial change in life had given 
me, my soul was raised to a pitch of fervour which 
swept over the secluded parish like a magic wand. 
It educated myself, however, more effectively, I sus- 
pect, than it did my parishioners. For the first 
month I lived in such an emotional glow as to be 
lifted beyond the more humble ministrations of my 
office. I could not face my people individually. 
I was compelled to live very much alone. I knew 
that, merely as a matter of duty, this spell must be 
broken, but I shrank from bursting through the 
magic ring. At length it was accomplished by 
outside aid. 

" On the night of my fourth Sunday, I noticed that 
a pew in which I had taken especial interest was 
empty for the first time. The explanation awaited 
me at home in the form of a note from Capple Rigg 
signed * Eleanor Arncliffe.' It was written in pencil, 
stated that the writer's brother had whilst riding that 
afternoon received a serious fall, and begged that I 
would take pity on his solitude so long as the con- 
finement should last. After a few minutes' hesitation, 
I decided to go up to Capple Rigg that night. 

" This was a substantial grey house raised on the 
hillside where the last green field gave place to the 
open moor. Its inhabitants were my only parishioners 
above the quality of yeomen, and although they had 
shown an immediate anxiety to extend to me a 
cordial hospitality, even they had found it impossible 
to break down my enthusiastic reserve. I have often 
thought, therefore, with what astonishment my name 
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must liAve been received there at that hour of the 
night. 

** As I entered the hall, strains of solemn music fell 
upon my ears. Ignorant of all such except the 
simplest melodies, it impressed me deeply. From the 
room in which I stood, I heard another door opened 
and the music cease. Then followed the exclamation 
of unfeigned surprise, ' Mr. Brant 1 ' The words still 
vibrate in my memory. Unaccountably they thrilled 
me then ; they thrill me now. In a moment, scarcely 
announced by her approaching footstep, a young lady 
greeted me with warmth. ' How very good of you, 
Mr. Brant!' she said. 'The doctor t^ks it even 
worse than we had feared.' 

" I stayed for half an hour, and then found myself 
again alone in the dark. 

" So far, that is, as I was ever again to be alone. 
I did not go straight home. Although there was no 
moon, it was a fine night with starlit spaces amidst 
wondrous clouds, and I found the quiet favourable to 
reflection. The fervour of the day's exertions (as I 
thus explained it) was still upon me, and caused much 
of the effect of the visit which I had just made. 
Everything about me was transcendent I walked 
in an ideal world. After wandering for an hour I 
returned to the parsonage, and sat up throughout the 
night writing advance sermons at feverish speed. 

" For more than a month Bertram Arncliffe was ill, 
and for two or three weeks longer partially confined 
to his house. I was at Capple Bigg frequently 
throughout the time I no longer found it necessary 
to seclude myself in order to keep unimpaired my 
pious fervour. My life seemed to have been raised to 
a higher plane by this first intimacy with a refined but 
congenial hearth. Love of isolation actually deserted 
me. I indulged in the various social engagements 
to which Capple Rigg introduced me, and I caught 
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glimpses of the beauty, of what I then deemed the 
real power, of the world, vaunting in the discovery of 
unknown forces in myself which that dazzling world 
revealed. My whole nature was ablaze — spiritual as 
well as intellectual — ^and blindly I gloried in it. But 
one snowy night in January, after a long drive home 
from another dale, I stood upon the parsonage steps 
to listen to the muffled wheels that bore my com- 
panions on to Capple Rigg. A spectral cloud moved 
like an eyelid from the moon, and I looked up at 
it. Then without any conscious premeditation, I 
exclaimed, 'But this is love, human love.' And I 
presently added, ' If so, it also is a divine and glorious 
thing.' With that I crossed the threshold into my 
dark and quiet house. 

"But from that day I was under no delusion. I 
knew that I loved irrevocably, also that I might never 
confess my love. So I had naturally to change my 
behaviour. This was detected by my friends at 
Capple Rigg, and one evening Bertram jocularly 
taxed me with it. I at once admitted that I found it 
necessary to curtail my worldly enjoyments, and the 
subject was turned aside. 

" Eleanor made no remark at that particular time, 
but the topic had not escaped her. A Sunday or two 
after, on coming out of church, I walked a little way 
in the sunshine with her and her brother, and she 
turned to this subject To my discomfort, on nearly 
every meeting afterwards, Eleanor evinced frank 
anxiety to discuss it, for her whole construction of me 
was based upon the supposition that I believed social 
enjoyment to be a crime. To my plea that it was 
simply a matter of personal duty and claims, she 
found innumerable replies. So I had to stay more 
and more at home, for beautiful as was her transparent 
artlessness, it transfixed me with steel. 

" How a fuller understanding of my position came 
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to her apprehension I only learned from her own lips 
later. It originated, she told me, in another of 
Bertram's jocular remarks. 

"' What is the matter with Mr. Brant?' she asked 
him one day after I had gone. ' He is quite 
changed.' 

" ' He's in love,' said Bertram, laughing. 

"'With whom?' 

" ' Most likely with you.' 

"That remark, thoughtlessly and playfully uttered, 
sealed our fate. 

" But at first it freed me from most of my difficulties 
by totally changing Eleanor's behaviour to myself. 
Ignorant of the cause, I thought her attitude to me 
to be one of serious displeasure, and I was thankful 
for the relief Could I but have heard of her 
prospective marriage I could have rejoiced, but two 
years elapsed without the slightest indication of such 
a course. Now 1 see that it was I who ought to have 
married, or, failing that, to have resigned my cure. 
I did neither, and meanwhile endless debates arose 
within myself. Frequent meetings between me and 
my friends at Capple Rigg were inevitable. 1 could 
not now but suspect that Eleanor's own affections 
were touched. Even she refrained from much of her 
social enjoyment. What if we two were actually in 
love? The question again and again arose, to be 
again and again vehemently disposed of. I saw what 
was her tendency of life; in sane moments I knew 
what had always been mine. But then again some 
fervid exposition of love encountered in my reading 
swept all worldly distinctions from my mind. I 
never feared my power of making her personally 
happy, but it is my duty amply to confess that I was 
irrevocably assured of my inability to supply her 
with the kind of life which I knew she would in time 
require. It was easy for me by then to see that my 
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own excursions into polite and artificial society had 
been but my own unconscious love of her. In refined 
life I was in her life. She was refined life, the first I 
had ever known, and my ideal conception of it was 
but my passionate homage to her. I was perfectly 
convinced that with the daily possession of her my 
every need would be satisfied — that, in fact, it would be 
irksome, impossible, for me longer to frequent artificial 
life at all. In this knowledge, of course, lay my guilt. 
Although she also, I am convinced, was at that time 
sustained exclusively by the loftiest conception of 
love, there must necessarily have been the consolation 
of social hopes from my profession. That I had 
ability not exactly common I knew, and had indeed 
been assured of it by numbers, from the good bishop 
downwards. In it lay the certainty of promotion* 
Of this she must in the very nature of things have 
thought I alone knew that it was a delusion. For 
me even then, how much more since this tragic con- 
firmation, professional ambition did not exist. Nay 
more, I know that from the mere thought of it I 
recoiled. In concentration and not expansion, not 
only my strength but my very life lay. In what the 
world calls poverty I alone could live. And at the 
proper time I confessed all this lo Eleanor. But, alas I 
she was in love, and how easily such worldly vapours 
faded from between us. My thoughts seemed but a 
reflection upon her sincerity, and she nobly hurled 
them from her soul. I was vanquished. Love was 
enough, so we loved. At the end of that second year 
we were married. 

"Marriage confirmed in both of us our deepest 
nature. Of the sublimity of such a state it does not 
here befit me to speak. For two years it continued 
undimmed. Our child was born, and we agreed to 
give him the uncommon name of Yordas in recognition 
of a wondrous September day spent by us on a hill- 
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side, in my old parish of Norgill, called Yordas How. 
It was an especially critical and memorable day, 
insomuch as our meeting tiiere was accidental, and it 
was then that we first fully opened our hearts and 
swept from them the mists that had so long been 
parting us. It is strange how frequently critical 
points in my life have, so to speak, harmonised with 
the bice of God's nature at the time. This day was 
a notable instance of what I mean. That morning I 
had awakened to the first white autumn mist, hill and 
valley obliterated by a thick veil of finest lawn, the 
texture of whose drapery only became visible as its 
folds were drawn from the hill-creases by the 
advancing sun. I had to go and see a poor old 
invalid in a lonely house on Yordas How, and by the 
time I got there it had become a sunny but hazy day 
with tresses of filmy cloud across the sky. In mount- 
ing the slope I saw that all the hillside was corded 
with gleaming gossamer. As I came out of the cottage 
my eyes fell in consternation upon a female figure on 
hcn'seback advancing to where I was. But she was 
leaning forward, and I knew that she would be look- 
ing down to see the horse's legs snapping the silken 
threads as he waded the knee-deep bracken. She 
did not look up until within twenty yards of where I 
stood. She coloured deeply, but, whatever might 
have appeared, I knew the keen delicacy of her soul 
and saw the sincerity of her alarm. Yet I could not 
leave her. Those gossamer threads became chains of 
iron to bind me to her presence That day, as I have 
said, our hearts dispersed the mists in which they had 
been enshrouded as completely as the sun's rays had 
cleared the surrounding hills. 

**I have but little more to say. In the develop- 
ment of our several natures we drifted several ways. 
Could I but have modified my own soul in ever so 
moderate a degree, I know that we could have been 
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spared what afterwards befell us. But in this matter 
God interposed, and not even for the happiness of 
her who was so much to me could I swerve from 
what my soul approved. I knew by then that I had 
swerved, and passionately craved that I might alone 
bear the penalty ; but this of course could never be. 
Through me, Eleanor too must suffer. I knew em- 
phatically — and for ever I thank God for it as for His 
greatest blessing to me — that at this crisis I did not 
for an instant waver. In her efforts to gain the 
elegant existence which her intellect so imperatively 
demanded, to develop in worldly sunshine the talents 
and faculties of which she felt possessed, my dear 
wife procured me offer after offer of good preferment 
until she at last despaired. I was immovable. The 
bonds of simplicity and isolation oppressed her. Her 
spirit broke. She became ill. She made long visits 
to her friends in polite life. God knows that I too 
suffered, for all her efforts could not be hid from me. 
At length the end came. 

" It was just before Martinmas, when our boy Yordas 
was five. A wind blew round the parsonage with 
that peculiar sob characteristic of the south-east. It 
had so blown unrestingly for a week, varied only in 
tone by the changes of sky from a grey veil of rain 
to the drift of sombre cloud that hung in spectral 
clumps about the mountains. These conditions 
always inspired me with solemn thought, and for the 
greater part of the week I had been in my study. This 
room was free to my wife at all times to enter, but 
she had been there only once that week. On this 
particular night she came in noiselessly and crouched 
by the fire with a book. In a moment I got up and 
we talked. Her pale agony distressed me. I never 
before knew what she had suffered, for it was not 
easy for me then to realise exactly her attitude of 
mind. But here I saw the acutest suffering before me, 
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in the form that I most tenderly loved. I endeavoured 

to soothe her, but in vain. Naturally my tenderness 
did but add to her affliction. After a harrowing con- 
versation she said she would go and lie down, I 
understood afterwards that much of her anguish must 
have been the result of her inability to disclose to 
me the step which she had decided upon as inevitable. 
But the way in which it fell out was indeed the only 
way. 

" After the interruption I stood with my dry pen 
motionless between my fingers, my eyes fixed as 
Immovably on the fire. The wind kept up its dismal 
moan outside. Now and then a handful of rain was 
dashed against the window. It was one of these that 
took me to my chair again, and I endeavoured to 
resume the subject I was contemplating before. 
Suddenly I looked up and, standing where she had 
stood during our recent conversation, I again saw the 
figure of my wife. With a glance at the wan features, 
a wave of passionate emotion swept over me, and 
dropping my pen I stepped towards her, 

"'My darling, let us bury the world!' I began 
vehemently. ' What shall it profit you or me' — 

" But I stopped, for I was staring at vacancy. The 
whole vision was illusory ; no figure of my wife was 
there. I stepped quietly into the passage. The 
child was crying upstairs, the dim light of a candle 
coming down the staircase. I went up. The boy 
was crying in solitude. I hurried to the kitchen. 
The dull thud of Martha ironing at the table, the 
heater moving audibly in the box, alone broke the 
quiet. 

" ' Martha, where's your mistress ? ' 

'"Nay, I cannot tell,' she said. 'She was making 
to go out a few minutes sin'.' 

"'But it is dark and wet. She can't have gone 
out. She left me scarce half an hour ago." 
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" * There's no reckoning her fancies/ said Martha, 
who ironed on without looking up. 

"As I reached my study there came a knock at 
the house door, and a boy left the message that 
Eleanor had gone to Capple Rigg. But an instant 
before I had surmised all that had happened. I 
have not seen my wife since then. 

" This, then, is all my story. I soon found that, with 
the most resolute intentions, continued life at Norgill 
would be a thing beyond my strength. So more, far 
more, than reluctantly I again brought myself before 
the bishop, with the result that once again he was 
able to hear me, and I in due course removed to this 
still more secluded benefice in the borderland still 
farther north. Perhaps one word is necessary as to 
the assurance I was compelled to require that our 
separation should be complete. I have often thought 
that to others it must have appeared unnecessarily 
harsh and inhuman. It was the result of my own 
weakness alone. A partial, inconsistent, disjointed 
life — But no, I will say nothing. Thou alone, O 
God, canst know the heart ! Search us, forgive us — O 
Father, sustain us to the end ! In Thy hands alone 
is the issue. 

"Written, I trust, in all humility, contrition, and 
sincerity, during the first week of my settlement at 
Harthope. 24th October 18 — . 

"Anthony Brant." 



CHAPTER III 

HARTHOPE 

WITH that frank and lucid statement Mr. Brant 
seemed to write off^ as it were, a whole section 
of his existence. He put the document away safely, 
and fronted his new career with resolute and pious 
fervour. 

The district to which he had come consisted wholly 
of bare round hills, irregularly parted by steep and 
narrow clefts, through which descended stony rivulets 
or burns springing high up on the mountains and all 
finding their way down into a little central river called 
the Harthopc Water, near the head of which Mr. 
Brant's isolated church and parsonage were built. 
This stream again was but a tributary of a larger 
river which, as it got free from the hills below the 
nearest village, called Shilmerton, threaded the woods, 
green haughs, and cultivated lands to the sea. The 
remote incumbency, though called a vicarage, was 
technically a perpetual curacy, which some three 
hundred years before had been carved by a pious 
bishop out of the territories of the indeterminate 
parish of Shilmerton, and endowed by him, with a 
view of bringing the influence of a resident priest 
to bear upon the habits of a scant, unsettled, and 
then peculiarly lawless population. 

If tradition could be trusted, the devout intention 
of the founder had not been invariably respected by 
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those who had enjoyed the endowment of his upland 
benefice. To such of them as were merely men, 
even from earliest days, the locality seems to have 
presented temptations of its own. Certain of these 
will be familiar to students of out-of-the-way poetry, 
as they soon were to Mr. Brant, through the spirited 
old verses known as " The Fat-heded Preste of Harte- 
hoope." Others lingered in fireside gossip as well as 
in local nomenclature, such as the shepherds* name 
of the Priest's Cleugh for a rugged nook in the hills 
above the church in which, upon the same authority, 
an illicit still had been secreted wherefrom a con- 
vivial vicar of Harthope supplemented his stipend 
and enlarged his powers of hospitality by dispensing 
contraband whislqr to his trustworthy parishioners 
and friends.' 

It was in investigating the lore that had gathered 
round these vanished apostolic predecessors of his 
that Mr. Brant found his principal diversion of the 
first few weeks. He trudged about the hills, imbibing 
the spirit of the district, and establishing genial in- 
tercourse with all the scattered dwellers in his parish, 
whether nominally members of his church or not 
The simplicity of his demeanour at once recom- 
mended him to all alike, and, with a few inevitable 
reservations, even the complexion of his theology 
was soon found to be beyond the range of censure. 
Abram Gourlock, the shepherd of Redbumshank and 
a staunch member of the orthodox flock, was im- 
mediately satisfied, and proclaimed far and wide that 
"the man wa'd do." Mr. Brant had only one momentary 
disturbance in this promising commencement. It 
occurred in November, about a month after his arrival 
at Harthope, and on the first anniversary of his wife's 
abrupt departure from Norgill. Willi Gourlock's 
advice and assistance the parson had bought his first 
flock of sheep, and that day the two men were driving 
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them home to Harthope from an adjoining dale. It 
was a day of autumn sunshine, and under the clear 
blue sky the hillsides took a beautiful shade of brown 
from the russet leaves of the dead bracken which 
was mingled with the grass. Mr. Brant had been 
thoughtful and preoccupied through the greater part 
of their journey, but as his valley opened in front of 
him he paused to look at it, and made a reflective 
observation to his companion about the scene, 

"Ay, Mr. Brant, it's a bonnie watter," was the 
reply. " It's a bit off the road, ye ken, but it's 
tarr'ble strange what yen can get used to. I whiles 
say to my wife Bella — But who's yon?" And 
Abram shaded his eyes in silence. 

At the same moment Mr. Brant also had noticed 
the figure in the distance to which Gourlock had 
referred, and felt a shock from it. It was somebody 
on horseback, riding evidently in the direction of 
the parsonage, as Abram at once remarked, and from 
a presentiment which took hold of Mr. Brant it was 
with no surprise that he found Yordas in conversation 
with his uncle Bertram on arriving at the house. 

The meeting of the two men was quite free from 
restraint. Bertram was in faultless riding attire, and 
looked so radiant and healthy that he made the parson 
appear shabby and careworn in contrast. But Mr. 
Brant was always invested with a dignified composure 
that inspired respect and generally a little awe. From 
his imaginative eminence, however, Arncliffe always 
extended a little kindly patronage to the good parson, 
and there were traces of this natural superiority in his 
bearing now. It sat so gracefully upon him, though, 
and was the outcome of such transparent good-nature, 
that it would have required a much smaller man than 
the present object of it to be conscious of offence. 
But as Mr. Brant knew that the unexpected visit 
would be no idle or impertinent one, he did not waste 
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time in needless commonplace. The two together 
stabled the horse, and whilst dinner was preparing 
they took a little walk by the burnside to broach the 
matter that was on both their minds. 

Near the end of that written fragment of his past 
history the parson had referred to the assurance he was 
compelled to require, that the separation of himself 
and his wife should be complete. Eleanor's brother 
was one of those to whom it had " appeared unneces- 
sarily harsh and inhuman," and in view of Mr. Brant's 
well-known disposition it was a stipulation which 
Bertram did not quite understand. Now that the 
year was up, it was this point which he had come to 
discuss, and he at once confessed it. 

" I expected that," said the parson calmly, " but it 
is irrevocable. You must see that there is no other 
course." 

" That is precisely what I do not see," 

" But I am sure Eleanor must" 

Bertram's silence appeared to intimate that she did. 

" Do not think that I misinterpret the kindness of 
your intention," the parson went on. " Your wish is 
natural and inevitable. But if you think there is any 
middle course, Bertram, you do not know either of 
us. But leave us both out of the question and take 
your stand upon Yordas. There is a human life for 
which I primarily am responsible. Through my action 
that life may be wrecked or established. Do you 
think I can entertain anything else whatever in com- 
parison? Deplorable blunders one makes, but my 
duty in that direction is clear. Life must offer one 
clear and undivided current to him until he is old 
enough to make a responsible selection. That current 
is naturally contained within his father's house, and I 
know both Eleanor and yourself well enough to be 
fully persuaded that you will conscientiously and un- 
reservedly accept my stipulation. Half of my income 
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I shall continue to remit to my wife whether she wishes 
to use it or not. In my heart, of course, I can admit 
of no division. Eleanor knows that so long as I have 
a roof over me there is a home and tender reception 
awaiting her, but intercourse at a distance or in two 
divergent and inconsistent courses of life is impos- 
sible." 

"Then it is final, and I will say no more." 
They walked back, and after dinner Bertram took 
a rather solemn but quite amicable farewell. Hence- 
forth their paths in life were to be widely separated. 



CHAPTER IV 

BY THE WAY 

AS a matter of fact, Eleanor knew nothing of this 
mission, undertaken out of pure benevolence by 
her brother. He had launched into it impulsively in 
connection with a journey he was making to the north 
coast, and from his fruitless visit to the parsonage he 
rode away down the valley in light and varied con- 
templation, until the early sunset caused him to look 
out for an inn by the way. 

Bertram had not leapt into opulence and fame quite 
as readily as he had expected on reading his first 
proof sheets twelve months ago, but he still foresaw 
a haven in this or that form of literary enterprise, and 
busied himself with what he called " material " for 
imaginative ventures of different kinds. He was 
rather of Dr. Johnson's opinion that the arm-chair of 
an inn was the supreme throne of human felicity, and 
not even in the radiance of his club did he expand so 
luxuriantly as in the parlour of some out-of-the-way 
hostelry, with a group of unsophisticated country 
people for encouragement. On this particular evening 
he fell in with exceptionally congenial quarters. 
There had been the annual shepherd's show that day 
in the place he had arrived at, and the activity it had 
occasioned was still clinging about the inn. So he 
partook of the supper he was in need of in company 
with several others similarly situated, and any uneasy 
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reflections which the November twilight may have 
been giving rise to, were quickly lost in the entertain- 
ing discussions of the pastoral assembly. All the 
company, however, had homes to reach at a greater 
or less distance, and so, in due course, had to depart; 
but there was one who, like Bertram, had to sleep 
there for the night, and as it chanced to be a young 
man in whom the novelist had felt a particular interest, 
his own entertainment was not at an end. In the 
subsequent conversation they had together, Arnclifie 
found that his companion had come from a little fishing 
village on the coast and that he was named Gideon 
Thew, by trade a wheelwright. He was a man of 
strong intelligence, and the way in which he responded 
to Bertram's inquiries about the local life displayed 
faculties of independent observation that even an 
aspirant to letters could envy. ArncHffe was so 
delighted with his new acquaintance, and with the 
glimpses of fresh scenes which the latter's conversation 
afforded, that he let the meeting decide his own 
course, and the next morning he set off with the 
wheelwright to his destination at a hiring fair towards 
the sea. 

On these professional wanderings Mr. ArncHffe 
always assumed a fictitious name, finding that this 
system of incognito gave him more readiness and wit 
for whatever might befall. He was therefore on this 
occasion Mr. Bernard Holt Kver since leaving Mr. 
Brant at Harthope his mind had been preternatu rally 
active, and, in the conviction that he had at last 
lighted upon something exceptionally good in the 
way of plot, the man of letters continued in a most 
vigorous and versatile mood. He fascinated all 
with whom he came in contact by his colloquial 
and imaginative charm. On reaching their desti- 
nation by the coast, Mr. Holt took up his quarters 
at the inn, with the intention of passing a week 
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or two there, and for several days everything went 
well. 

Indeed, to all except the intelligent wheelwright, 
who had attracted the author to the spot, there was 
still no apparent change. But one evening the young 
artisan found cause for alarm. It had not previously 
occurred to him that one of the main objects of the 
literary man's life is the interpretation of the female 
type. For another purpose he happened himself to 
be interested in the same direction, and suddenly he 
found these two quite independent pursuits meet at a 
point. He hurried down to the inn in anxious sus- 
picion. Mr. Holt had gone out Thew went on to a 
fisherman's cottage. Zillah also was taking advantaj 
of the moonlight. The visitor seemed stricken, 
the woman inside noticed the change. 

" What's wrong, Gideon P " cried she, not very • _ 
pathetically, " A lass has enough to do to keep step 
with you, I reckon." But the mother told the neigh- 
bours afterwards that she was sorry she had said it. 
Gideon turned away and went down to the sands. 
It was a brilliant moonlight night, and the waves 
sparkled in silver whiteness as they broke along the 
strand. All seemed calm enough, but the young 
man's heart thundered in stormy agitation. He went 
along to where Zillah's brother kept his boat It was 
away, although he knew that George was in the 
viilage, Gideon was a shy, self-contained man, and 
dreaded any exposure of his suspicions to blunter 
neighbours. So to and fro he paced, looking constantly 
and listening out to sea. At last he went again to 
the inn. No, Mr. Holt had not returned. Perhaps 
he would be away for the night, said they; he had 
done so once or twice. Gideon walked silently to the 
beach. He drew again towards Zillah's cottage, but 
the mother's blunt tongue checked him. He dared 
not go in. In turning away he noticed that the moon 
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was now all bleared and the heavier sigh of a chang- 
ing wind came over the sea. The tide was on the 
turn and the waves were louder. Again he crept to 
that place on the beach. The boat was not there yet 
The sound of a cottage clock striking came to him on 
the breeze. It was ten, the hour at which he always 
left Zillah at home when they had been for a ramble. 
He could endure it no more, so sped straight to her 
cottage. 

" Here they are ! " cried the voice of George as the 
door opened. 

" No, they aren't," was Gideon's answer, in a strange 
tone. 

"What have you done with the lass?" exclaimed 
the mother. 

Thew, with funereal calm, announced that he had 
done nothing, had not seen the girl since last he came 
for her. " And the boat's away," he added. 

"Away?" bawled George. "Then she's done it." 

" Done what ? " Gideon was colourless and breath- 
less, his lips apart. 

"Taken yon man out in the moonlight." 

"What man ?" 

George looked at Gideon in astonishment. 

" Yon writing chap you brought along with you," 

They all saw Gideon shudder. 

It was soon known how jocularly it had been begun, 
but no face now smiled at it. The wind was moan- 
ing, the waves tumbling on the beach. But her 
brother George alone refused to distrust Zillah. She 
couid handle a boat as well as any of them. Mad as 
the freak was, nobody had hinted at anything but 
bodily danger. All knew Zillah; all trusted the 
genial Holt. They would be a bit frightened, but 
there was no cause for real alarm. By midnight, 
however, more shared the opinion of Gideon Thew. 

He had soon escaped from the cottage to bear his 
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agony alone and in the wind. To and fro he flitted 
like an uneasy spirit, turning convulsively away when- 
ever he came into proximity with forms or voices. 
Every blast whistled through his heart-strings, every 
billow thundered on his^ soul. He was never a 
sanguine man ; to-night all hope merged in one deep 
knell. In the morning nobody jeered at him. His 
worst fears were justified. 

On the sandy beach of a little secluded haven, 
round the point, Gideon found what had for hours 
been the only object, the only hope, of his search. 
He was alone, and for this one mercy he uttered a 
cry of heart-broken but pious thanks. The figure of 
Zillah lay there where the tide had left it, a great coil 
of olive-green seaweed wound fantastically about her 
head and shoulders, an adornment which gave to the 
still features the expression of a wild, triumphant 
laugh. When Gideon had overcome his first anguish 
he unwound the seaweed and went away with it to 
tell of his discovery. The boat also had been found, 
but of the unfortunate novelist there was no trace. 
Mr. Bernard Holt had been swallowed by the waves, 
and sought for the materials of romantic fiction in 
this district no more. 

But the fate of Mr. Bertram Arncliffe was somewhat 
less tragical. Although by no means heroically 
fashioned, the literary aspirant was neither criminal 
nor depraved. Had his design been such, mere 
shrewdness would have saved him from supposing 
the radiant Zillah a suitable victim of his schemes. 
His worst fault on this occasion was a gross deficiency 
of moral courage. The adventure had proved irre- 
sistible, and when wind and wave and current so 
unexpectedly put him and his bold companion into 
peril he had exerted to the utmost a chivalrous, if 
inexperienced, strength. It was in the midst of such 
exertion, after being blinded by a billow which broke 
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upon the boat, that, to his horror, Arncliffe found him- 
self alone. When he actually realised the hideous, 
the spectral, discovery, he sent forth an agonising, soul- 
deep shout across the deep, which was lost in the 
turbulent mockery around, and the man knew that 
Zillah was lost. Reckless and self-abandoned, he 
flung away the oars ; and so, through no effort of his 
own, drifted to the shore. He felt the boat grinding 
on the sand, and in the darkness could discover the 
bleak coast-Hne. Then the instinct of self-preservation 
returned to him, and leaping into the surf he scrambled 
to land. The world soon became once more real 
about him, and he fell into the clutches of a baser 
fear. Then he fled, blindly and aimlessly. The next 
night Mr. Arncliffe was at his London club, very 
talkative, but inwardly agitated by a horrible dream. 
He changed his mind about pitching a story in the 
north country, and made no other journey to Hart- 
hope upon his sister's affairs. 



CHAPTER V 

BAPTISMAL 

FROM that time Mr. Brant's stipulation was 
strictly observed, and his life at Harthope 
went on undisturbed. He undertook his new duties 
with characteristic vigour, and a principal part of these 
lay in the education of his boy. It was not that he 
was a man to make light of the clerical functions, but 
force of habit had got his life into such a routine of 
industrious repose that his day found room for much 
multifarious employment. His first winter happened 
to be a particularly mild and dry one, so he continued 
to wander far and wide over the hills, preparing all 
his best sermons in the open air. As he had done in 
his first living, so here he entered upon a systematic 
study of the country surrounding him. From every 
hill and dale, homestead and cottage, he extracted 
some record of interest. Pious though he was, 
romantic lore formed by no means the least part of 
his care. He entered with zest into every glimpse of 
the ferocity or tenderness of old times which song or 
tradition held in memory, and he never scrupled to 
combine such picturesque and dramatic circumstances 
with his observations of cloud and flower, to enforce 
the attention of his congregation from the pulpit 
But especially did he narrate these things in plain, 
graphic language to his son Yordas, or, as he now 
always called him shortly, Ord. The lad was a sturdy 
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little fellow, and he accompanied his father in all 
wanderings at all within his range. In order to 
extend this companionship, and to save the boy from 
injurious fatigue, Mr. Brant frequently carried him 
for miles at a time upon his back ; and, so mounted, 
the child would make his steed charge impetuously 
down a brae in mimic counterfeit of some favourite 
moss-trooper of whose exploits he had learned. 

For the first two years this imaginative growth 
formed the chief part of Ord's training. The parson's 
practice fell upon fertile ground. Young as he was, 
to actual facts the boy added store of fancies of his 
own. He virtually taught himself to read in the 
graveyard. With his piece of bread clutched in one 
hand and his little forefinger of the other tracing the 
incisions in the stones, he would lie for hours in the 
sun, prostrate on the fiat slabs or kneeling in front of 
the headstones upon the green mounds. As he got 
older, the habit thus early acquired did not leave 
him, for, when familiarity with the alphabet had been 
gained, he went on to a fanciful review of the departed 
personages recorded. From the brief details he found 
there, a whole life-history was constructed for each 
of the names. Thus every stone became an actual 
acquaintance of his imagination, and took the place 
of those living companions which the remote locality 
was unable to afibrd. 

But with such children as there were within reach 
the child had full intercourse. He did not accompany 
them on their daily march of over four miles to school, 
for his father undertook his education himself, but in 
bird-nesting, fishing, and similar childish diversions 
Yordas took his part — so far, at least, as his inclina- 
tion prompted He was not very sociable, and would, 
even in those years, prefer the company of one con- 
genial friend to the games of a mixed number. 
Moreover, his chief associate was a girl and not a boy ; 
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and this instinctive selection seemed to gain his 
father's approval, for before Yordas was eight the 
parson had this child down to his house daily to share 
the lessons of his son. 

It was a daughter of the loyal Abram Gourlock, by 
name BaiUie, and nearly of Ord's age ; and to this 
sympathetic companion would the lad pour out all 
his fancies and observations alike with untiring zeal. 
Gradually this companionship more and more sufficed 
him, and intercourse with the more practically minded 
died away. Mr. Brant's influence over the girl 
developed faculties in her too which but for this 
opportunity would not have unfolded, and they again 
reacted upon Ord. 

It might have seemed that the parson's philosophy 
had solved all the perplexities of life, so unruffled was 
the current of existence in that . valley of Harthope, 
Year after year it continued so with unbroken 
regularity, not even the inevitable fluctuations of 
childish ailments visiting the parsonage. No doubt 
Mr, Brant must have had deep undercurrents of 
meditation of his own, but he never showed them. 
If any tremors of curiosity ever came to him with 
regard to that outside world, they had to remain 
unsatisfied. He purposely refrained from the smallest 
inquiry. Of the fortunes of his wife or her brother 
Bertram he knew positively nothing. The portion of 
his income which he regularly allotted was conveyed 
through a third person ; but as it was appropriated, 
Eleanor was presumably alive. 

It was not until he was thirteen that Yordas had 
even an accident bad enough to confine him to the 
house. In June that year he fell from the Raven's 
Crag, and although the consequences put him in no 
danger he was not able to follow his ordinary pursuits 
for some time. That, however, in itself was not the 
main issue resulting from it. He was always fond of 
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books and was allowed the free range of his father's 
library. During these days of confinement he was a 
good deal in the study, and one morning when the 
parson had gone up to Redburnshank to see Abram 
about "clipping" the sheep, and Ord was left to 
amuse himself in that room, whilst ransacking the 
bookshelves he made a discovery which had a start- 
ling effect on him. In the middle of a book called 
The Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
he found a loose letter and read it. It was that one 
with which Eleanor had taken leave of husband and 
home some years previously. The point that chiefly 
affected the boy was the discovery of his own name 
being Yordas. After putting back the letter where 
he had found it, and replacing the volume, he rushed 
out to Martha in the kitchen, for she must know all 
about the mystery. 

" Martha, what's my proper name ? " he cried 
excitedly, 

" Bless the lad ! Isn't it what your father has alius 
called you ? " 

"No, I dinna believe it is. Is it no' Yordas?" 

" What a name for a Christian I Thah's nowt but 
fancies, lad. Get on wi' your lessons, I'm throng." 

Ord drew his own conclusions from the woman's 
petulance. It was always in her native Yorkshire 
language that she evaded topics of discussion which 
she did not wish to go into, and the boy retired to 
the study. 

" Well, laddie," said his father on finding him still 
there some time later, " what's the subject this 
morning?" 

"I believe there's a lot in names, father," was the 
reply. " Who am I called after ? " 

The parson looked reflectively for a moment into 
the boy's face, and Ord blushed. He suddenly felt 
the deep personal nature of the inquiry. Although 
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on a footing of the frankest intimacy with his father, 
he was now all at once, and for the first time, brought 
face to fiace with the peculiar Brant temperament 
He felt that he had wounded his father, and shrank 
timidly from his own question. 

" Why, what is your name ? " asked the elder. 

" Isn't it Yordas ? " 

" How did you find that out ? " 

The two looked into each other's face fearlessly, 
the resolute, rather grim expression of the father^s 
features relaxing into sudden tenderness as he 
sounded the pure depths of the boy's eyes. 

"From a letter I found in Phillips's Yorkshire 
this morning." 

The man nodded, and even smiled, then imprinted 
a kiss upon his son's open forehead. 

" Yes, I have been looking for that letter for 3rears. 
I will satisfy your curiosity when we are alone again. 
Run and get ready for dinner." And Yordas gladly 
escaped. 

Thereupon Mr. Brant took down the volume 
referred to. Running his thumb over the edges he 
found the letter near the middle, and with a hurried, 
almost furtive, glance at it put it away in his locked 
desk. He paused at the window for a moment, then 
went to prepare himself for the meal. 

That afternoon the parson talked a long time to 
the boy in the study. 



CHAPTER VI 

HOMEWARDS 

LIFE could never quite resume its old simple 
current after that discovery, for Yordas was 
inevitably altered. Although his mind continued to 
run principally upon the new name he had found, the 
absent mother could never regain the mythical 
character she had occupied in his imagination before. 
He never uttered another word to his father about it, 
but he constructed a whole realm of ideas for himself. 
As to the name, he gloried in it. From it names 
assumed a new significance, almost of a magical kind, 
the whole of which was incorporated with the boy's 
own life in a way to exalt him to that atmosphere of 
heroes and giants of which he had read so much. 

" H'm, your name is Baillie Gourlocli," observed he 
to his girl-companion a day or two later in a senten- 
tious way. 

" Of course it is," laughed she. " What do you say 
that for ? " 

" Do you know who they called you after ? " 

The thought had never occurred to the girl before, 
and she said so. 

"But I know," said Yordas. "Come on and I'll 
show you." Thereupon he jumped into the church- 
yard and told his companion to follow. She had 
been already impressed by the boy's mysterious 
behaviour, so she went expectantly. Before an 
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upright stone at the east end of the church he stood. 
Baillie's eyes fell immediately on her own surname, 
Gourlock, upon it The stone was an old one and 
far from erect, having both sunk and leant forward. 
But it was plain that some sods had been recently cut 
out from the front at its root. Following Ord's ex- 
ample the girl knelt in the grass, and with their heads 
together she traced the words which he read out . 

" That's who you're named after," he said in con- 
clusion. 

" And who was it? It's a long time ago." 

" When you're twenty it will be exactly a hundred 
years. There's no' been a Baillie since till you." 

" How do you know ? " asked the girl, looking at 
him with her lips apart. 

" If you could be like her you'd be something like 
a lass," was the inconsequent reply. " There ought 
to have been a ballad made about her, and there would 
have been if I'd been alive at that time." 

" Well, tell me. How can I be like her if I dinna 
ken what she was like ? " retorted Baillie impatiently. 
"She was only twenty when she died, anyway. 
Grandmother's seventy-eight." 

" Ay, but yon woman was killed. • There's a tale 
about her which I want to find out." 

" I'll ask grandmother." • 

"Ay, do; she'll know it I dinna believe you 
know what my name is," added the boy archly, 

Baillie stared. 

" It's no' Ord any more than whaup is the proper 
name of the curlew . . . No, lass, it's Yordas." 

The boy put into his delivery of the name the 
whole weight of mysterious feeling inspired in him by 
the syllables. 

" I never heard of such a name." 

And Ord laughed with proud satisfaction at the 
effect on her. 
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" Come away to the linn ! " cried he, and they ran 
away up the water together. 

The effect upon Mr. Brant was no less than upon 
Yordas. He felt that one more chapter of his life 
was closed, that the childhood of his boy was over. 
From that time the intercourse between the two 
became of a more mature character. But the elder 
never made the least effort to direct his son's tastes 
into any particular channel with a view to practical 
life. All his aim seemed to be to develop the moral 
and intellectual resources upon a broad basis irrespec- 
tive of commercial needs. A shepherd, certainly, 
Yordas might any day have been, for in the mysteries 
of that classical calling he had been initiated from his 
earliest years. Abram Gourlock, who was born of a 
race of shepherds, said he would rather trust to yon 
lad's opinion and assistance in anything belonging to 
a herd than to any man between Rothbury and 
Kelso, But this may, of course, have been partly the 
result of pride in a promising pupil, for it was under 
Abram's tuition that the parsonage flock had from 
the outset been managed. 

These personal concerns of the parson, however, in 
no way seemed to affect his professional life. He had 
apparently formed a deliberate conception of what 
were his capabilities with regard to clerical life, and 
those he never failed to pursue consistently. The 
result of it was admitted by all. Whatever their 
persuasion, Mr, Brant kept up systematic intercourse 
with every house in his secluded parish, and in cases 
of emergency his last ministrations were sought in- 
discriminately by all. So simple was the man's creed, 
that in face of any trials of the human soul his plain 
piety could sustain the faulty or suffering, irrespective 
of merely doctrinal mists. The only instance in which 
his efforts had met with persistent rebuff was that of 
the house of Bridgend, which for some years had been 
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occupied by a lonely blacksmith whom nobody could 
pretend to understand. It was the last house in Mr. 
Brant's territories, down the water and by the side 
of the Shilmerton road. Not even Yordas had suc- 
ceeded in making much headway with this man, and 
Abram Gourlock had long privately confessed that 
he believed him to be an atheist. But this might 
possibly have arisen from the fact of the smiQi's 
having been known to refuse whisky, for the virtues 
of whisky were well known to be the amiable shep- 
herd of Redbumshank's staunchest dogma. 

Mr. Brant had now long ceased to press unaccept- 
able attentions, and the district's intercourse with 
Bridgend was strictly confined to professional needs. 
But about three years after that incident of the letter 
at the parsonage, and so when Yordas had reached 
the age of sixteen, that very house and its inmate 
were to leap at once into parochial fame. The chief 
Shilmerton Fair was held in June, a function which 
Abram Gourlock had, of course, conscientiously 
attended since boyhood. This particular year his 
daughter Baillie had for the first time obtained her 
motJier's permission to go with him, perhaps with the 
hope that the girl's company might exert a favourable 
influence over her father's love of conviviality. The 
wife Bella certainly had a» few last words with her 
husband when he had put the horse into the cart 
ready for departure, and Abram had not failed to 
respond with the most affectionate caress and promise. 
But none the less, as she watched her bonnie Baillie 
disappear below the brae, the anxious mother felt a 
pang of regret at having allowed herself to be per- 
suaded. Brilliant day of June that it was, it hung 
heavily about her, and she went out frequently after 
nightfall to look wearily at the summer stars. 

The two travellers felt none of it. In the sun they 
drove gaily down the dale, intent upon a day of un- 
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clouded pleasure, and anxious to communicate their 
blithe spirits to everything about them. As they 
were approaching Bridgend their talk turned to the 
wheelwright, and when Abram saw the man himself 
at work outside he drew up the horse to indulge in 
the inevitable raillery. 

"What, Gideon, are you no' gaun to be through, 
man, the day? " he cried. " It wa'd do you a power 
of good to be a human creatur' twa-three times in the 
twelvemonth." 

" Ay, ay," was the response of the other, without 
looking up. 

" Come away, man ! Did you ever gaun to a fair in 
your life ? You canna conjectur' what " — ■ 

"Ou ay, I ken 'em nicely," said the smith, looking 
up at his tormentor. " But why do you no' leave the 
lass at home? They're no places for the like of 
her." Abram laughed derisively, but Gideon did not 
remove his solemn eyes from Baillie's face for a 
moment. 

" What harm '11 she come to ? " jeered the shepherd. 

" The world's full of harm." And, as Gideon turned 
away, Gourlock shouted out some snatch of his own 
philosophy and jogged the reins. 

When they had gone, the other man looked up 
again and followed them with his eyes until they had 
cleared the steep Edge. He had a fine, handsome 
face, but for that cloud of sadness. The expression 
was increased almost to one of malignity as the 
thoughts which this chance meeting gave rise to closed 
about him. Through all that day the agitated 
look hardly left him, and he worked with a silent, 
dogged ferocity that gave some clue to the reputation 
he had gained, and betrayed the feverish activity of 
his meditations. 

The joyous crowds and all the hilarity of fairs pos- 
sessed him, but with a jeer of ironical mockery that in 
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some mysterious way took the form of Baillie's radiant 
features. All the dark disorder of his life was laid 
bare by the vision thus thrust upon him, for through 
it all the missing years were gathered, and he was 
once more thrown upon a time when hopes were as 
high in him as in another, when his prospect was as 
clear. For Gideon had not always been a man of 
obscure habits. As he said, he too knew the nature 
of fairs, and had frequented them. But it was from 
a fair that all his woe had sprung, and Baillie's face 
recalled it He had to go through it all again that 
day, from the November night on which, after the 
shepherds' show, he had met in the inn the smooth- 
tongued stranger in faultless riding attire, to the 
morning on which he had gathered that last string of 
seaweed on the beach which still hung suspended in 
his cottage as a memorial of that stranger's treachery. 

But neither could Gideon's croak long haunt Baitlie 
and her father on their way. They reached Shilmer- 
ton by eleven, and the girl first attended to all her 
mother's injunctions. The purchases were made and 
deposited in the cart in the inn-yard, and the necessary 
round of visits followed. Then she was free to order 
her day. 

As Yordas had foretold, she was sadly disappointed. 
When used to the novelty of the scene, she tried one 
after another of the diversions afforded, but could get 
little amusement out of any of them, excepting only 
the Punch and Judy show. When she had watched 
this several times, she drew away from the crowded 
village and wandered along the road, mounting the 
hill behind. It was not that the girl felt any con- 
scious dejection, for indeed the active scene had had 
a precisely opposite effect on her ; but her long, in- 
timate intercourse with the Harthope parsonage had 
carried her tastes away from fun of this kind. The 
day continued a magnificent one, and without any 
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original intention of taking a long walk, BatlUe soon 
found herself intent upon reaching the summit of a 
high peak which rose clear in the blue sky before her. 
She gained it, and obtained such a view of the sur- 
rounding country, from the blue sea to her own hills 
on the western horizon, that she sat down there in 
the sun and passed a couple of hours with the curlews 
and skylarks. 

In descending, she was thinking of that strange 
remark of the man at Bridgend, that the world is 
full of harm. All Mr, Brant's teaching and her own 
experiences so far had given her exactly an opposite 
impression. The world seemed to consist of nothing 
but laughter and joy. 

" And I'd rather trust Mr. Brant than Gideon 
Thew," she concluded, scarcely knowing that she had 
uttered her conclusion aloud. Directly she had done 
so, she started with surprise and perhaps a little 
alarm. 

She had come to a gate in the wall bordering the 
hill road, and, having fancied herself utterly alone, it 
was with a shock that she discovered she was not. 
Just under the wall outside sat a man whose fixed 
stare met hers as she leapt from the gate instead 
of opening it. 

" Why would you rather trust Mr. Brant than 
Gideon Thew?" said he in a refined tone that at 
once put Baillie at her ease. She smiled and coloured 
a little, turning to go on without reply. But the 
stranger got up, and in response to his polite remark 
the girl stood still. She now saw that he wore 
knickerbockers and had a knapsack on his back. 
Although reared in such pastoral seclusion the frank- 
ness of childhood had not left Baillie yet, and she 
said that she thought Mr. Brant knew more. 

" Perhaps he does," was the reply, and the man 
admitted that he knew Mr. Brant. 
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But Baillie's surprise was increased by his telling 

her who she was, until he explained that he had just 
come up from the inn, at which he had met her father 
at dinner. He went on to say that he had left in her 
charge there a lady who was going up the dale, and 
who, at the innkeeper's suggestion, had obtained her 
father's promise of a place beside herself. Would she 
agree to it ? She would be glad. And their meeting 
was at an end. 

As she went down, in a flutter of expectation, 
Baillie thought that he might have told her some- 
thing more ; but still the incident was sufificient to 
relieve the tedium of the fair, and on arriving at the 
crowded village she found that her own interest in 
the scenes that she had left was increased by the 
occurrence, She soon encountered her father, who 
confirmed the report, and who impressed upon her 
the hour at which she must be in readiness at the 
inn. But then Baillie's shyness seemed to come upon 
her at once, and she strictly avoided the place of meet- 
ing until the twilight hour at which they were to set off! 

Bertram Arncliffe was not much changed. His 
knapsack was old and shabby and his clothing well 
worn, but his face seemed to show that the world 
sat lightly upon him still. Nevertheless, for many 
years confident expectations had tottered to ceaseless 
disappointments, and, although no doubt in search 
of literary material still, he had as a matter of fact 
accompanied Eleanor thus far on her way in the 
course of the fortnight's annual holiday that his sub- 
ordinate mercantile situation allowed. This chance 
encounter with Baillie seemed to impress him a good 
deal. After she disappeared at the road's turning he 
sat down again on his stone by the wall and allowed 
his memory to roam at will over the time and space 
he had traversed since last alighting on a fair in 
these north country hills. 



iri^ 
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" Mr. Brant — Gideon Thew "—the two names, in 
Baillie's intonation of them, haunted him through 
the cries of all the lonely moorland birds that voiced 
the miles of still sunlight around him, 

" Poor Brant — poor Gideon ! " sighed he at last. 
"How came she to know Gideon? I wish I had 
asked her." 

But then, muttering that he was g!ad he had not, 
he turned his face away from Shilmerton and struck 
boldly to the north. 



CHAPTER VII 

AFTER THE FAIR 

GIDEON locked his workshop door and stood 
out in the twilight to listen. He always did 
this on ceasing work, and unless the wind came 
holloing from the mountains, he seldom heard more 
than the babbling of the river in its broad stony 
bed and the cry of the peewits or sandpipers in the 
shingle. After a steep dip down Bleakhope Edge the 
road ran level to- the bridge, then rose again to the 
moor on the other side of the water. Just before 
the bridge was his house, with workshop and shed 
beside it, adjoining a piece of roadside land en- 
cumbered with sawn timber, and rough cart-wheels, 
bits of old iron, implements of husbandry, and various 
other articles betokening the wheelwright's craft. 

After his one assistant had left in the evening, the 
sounds of industry continued to be heard at the 
Bridgend, and people coming back to the hills from 
a sale or fair had seen his light and heard his anvil 
even on the stroke of midnight when the owls were 
clamorous around Woodhall. But to-night it was 
hardly ten and not dark, for on these June nights 
the sun set to the north of Skirlmoor, and the glow 
which followed it crept round the horizon behind the 
hills in readiness for the next morning's light These 
were the days when Gideon knew something of his 
solitude. After a hard day's work he would go into 

60 
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his half-furnished cottage and stare at the lots of 
those of his own age who took life differently. It 
began when the field-fares went and the curlews had 
flown up from the salt marshes to the sunlit moors. 
A spirit then seemed to animate the world which 
revealed to Gideon the gulf fixed between himself 
and it. He had felt this especially to-night, and he 
sank into a reverie as his eyes rested on the black 
outlines of the hills cut out from the pale sky. The 
unearthly bark of the herons from the West Wood, 
the plaint of a restless peewit on the haugh, even 
the cry of a belated cuckoo from nobody knew where 
did not arouse Gideon ; but suddenly a sound of quite 
a different kind, which came floating on the night air 
with more buoyancy than voice of heron or of owl, 
arrested his attention. It was exactly the opposite 
of the subdued note to which he himself and all 
around him was attuned. He listened attentively to 
the careless jollity of the refrain and had to smile. 

"Poor Abraml" he muttered, and once again the 
voice came rollicking round the mountains— 

" D'ye ken John Peel wi' his coat so grey? 
D'ye ken John Peel at the break o' the day? 
D'ye ken John Peel when he's far — far — away, 
Wi' his hounds and his horn i' llie nior — ning?" 

Gideon stood still to listen, for he knew the voice 
was as yet two miles away. The exact degree of the 
shepherd's hilarity was proclaimed by his ditty. As 
he drove homewards under the stars, Gourlock had 
been roaring to the silent hills his jovial hunting-song 
ever since he left Shilmerton. From a vociferous 
yell it had gradually lapsed to these incoherent 
snatches, never failing, however, to rise again into full 
strength at the call of the animating chorus. So 
infectious was the tune that for a moment Gideon 
fell to humming the ungodly ballad, but he picked 
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himself up and turned towards the house. Something 
again checked him, and he heard distinctly Abram's 
" whoop ! " to his horse. They were on the crest of 
the Edge. But the clang of the hoofs did not cease. 
Thew's curiosity arose; the next moment it was 
alarm. 

" Steady, father ! " 

" Aa' right, hinny ! " 

The voices seemed but a few yards instead of a 
mile away. For a minute more Gideon listened 
breathlessly : there was a shriek, and then the sounds 
ceased. 

On reaching the upper part of the Edge, Thew 
found what he had supposed. 

The disaster proved, however, to be less serious 
than he had expected. As he approached with his 
lantern, Abram in no uncertain voice challenged him, 
and Gideon replied. 

"The varry man well be wanting," exclaimed 
Gourlock in triumph. "It's a smaa' matter, yon, 
Gideon," he went on, eyeing the broken cart to which 
the other professionally turned his light. 

"Ay, there's not much in that; but is that the 
worst of the job ? " And Thew looked round. 

" Naebody else's the waar." 

"And who have you got with you? Your own 
bones are not of so much consequence, man," con- 
tinued the wheelwright angrily, " but I should think 
you could have taken better care of those that are." 

For to Gideon's surprise his light showed a second 
female figure in addition to Gourlock's daughter 
sitting on the grass by the roadside. He had to 
repeat his question. 

" Speir yoursel'. I d'na ken whae it is." 

The stranger herself did not answer, but, from 
Baillie, Thew learned it was a lady who was going 
to Harthope. From her silence and the expression 
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of her features Gideon declared she was hurt. This, 
however, she herself promptly denied, in a voice 
contrasting strangely with the blunt vernacular of 
those that had spoken. 

"There's naebody hort, I tell you, but the aa'd gig," 
exclaimed Gourlock. "And it was time yon couped 
the crans, for I've aye said it 'ud be the death o' me. 
You'll no' get a job out of yon, Gideon ; dinna think 
it. You'll aiblins be " — 

"Well, what are you gaun to do?" interrupted 
Gideon. "You've five rough miles to Harthope, and 
two mair to Redburnshank, and only one horse be- 
tween you." 

"The lady 'ul! do what she has a mind. Baillie 
and me'U just tak' the road blithely, man," replied 
Abram. 

" Is there no house that will shelter me till morn- 
ing?" inquired the stranger anxiously. "I simply 
cannot walk five miles." 

"Naebody 'ull tak' you in, hinny, hereaway. Ye 
should ha' made up your mind afore ye left Shil- 
merton." 

" Dinna be rude, father," cried Baillie. " It is just 
altogether your fault. If I'd thought you could have 
behaved so in company I wouldna have let the lady 
leave Shilmerton. But Mr. Thew will take her in, 
I'm sure." 

Gourlock hummed "John Peel," whilst Gideon pro- 
tested the impossibility of such an arrangement. 
The lady, overcome by the blank wretchedness of the 
outlook, burst into tears, but soon recovered herself, 
as it seemed angrily, 

"No, I will trouble none of you," she said, rising 
from the grass, and, casting her eyes quickly to the 
stars, which looked down benignly from the summer 
sky, without another word she left them. 

" That '11 no' do, onyway," remarked Abram, whose 
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good-nature was never much obscured. "What for 
canna you tak' the leddy in, Gideon?" he added 
impatiently. ** She's no' a bit lassie, for aa' her good 
looks. Are you feared for your character? Man 
alive," laughed he, " the Corbie's Crag yonder wa'd as 
soon be charged wi' worrying the sheep as you'd be 
suspected in a matter like yon. But I'll tell you 
what. Baillie 'ull just stay wi' you alongside o' her, 
and then the twae o' them can upha'd ye, I'se warr'nt. 
They'll walk up to Harthope canny the mom's 
morning." 

Gideon was astonished at so much sense from 
Gourlock, for to him the man's "sinless infirmity" 
(as Abram's own wife charitably construed his weak- 
ness) suggested all the horrible chaos of depravity. 

"But how '11 you get through yourself without 
Baillie ? " asked Thew. 

" Ha'd away, man ! Do you think Charlie does no' 
ken the road if I'm in doubt mysel'? We'll do fine." 

A few words with Baillie confirmed this proposal, 
and when the two men had stowed the cart away in 
the hedge-bottom, Gourlock, with his horse by the 
reins, led the way down the hill. The stranger was 
quickly overtaken, and as she had heard all the words 
that had led to the arrangement, she was brought 
readily to agree. 

Abram's seven miles farther into the hill recesses 
meant nothing to him, whatever the conditions. When 
near Thew's house, he hinted that " a wee drappie o' 
whisky " would put him in heart for the journey ; but 
as the wheelwright promptly repudiated the existence 
of a drop of such poison within many a mile of him, 
the shepherd confided to his horse his opinion of the 
confession. 

" Puir fellow ! Nae wonder you're sae dour and 
maachless," said he more loudly. " Whether or no', 
rU do fine. But, Gideon 1 " he added, turning back 
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and drawing the other's ear close to his lips, "I 
believe yon's the parson's wife." 

Therewith he set foot to the bridge, and as Thew 
was admitting his two guests to his dark cottage, 
the silence of the countryside was again rudely broken 
by the inspiring strains of " Do you ken John Peel ? " 
blending with the notes of the startled birds that 
rose from the shingle and heather beyond the water. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DAWN 

THE situation was a new one for Gideon Thew. 
This summer weather his lamp was not 
trimmed, but he put light to a candle. It was only 
once a week that a woman entered his cottage to put 
it to rights, yet now everything seemed clean and in 
order. The pendulum in the clock swung hoarsely 
and solemnly ; on the table lay an open book and the 
things from the last meal. 

Whilst Gideon removed the latter, his younger 
visitor looked around with curiosity. To her surprise, 
it was like anybody else's house. She peeped at his 
book. It was the Bible. Yet he never came to 
church, and she knew from hearsay that he did not 
go down to the meeting. There was a dresser with 
some other books upon it, but she could not dis- 
tinguish the titles of them. What astonished her 
most was a long tress of black seaweed hanging on 
the wall. 

None felt at ease, but, young as she was, Baillie 
was the first to accept the situation. 

" May I help you, Mr. Thew ? " she asked, as she 
saw Gideon re-laying the table in a dumb show of 
hospitality, and without waiting for a reply Baillie set 
about such things as she could do without breach 
of privacy. The man had brought out many un- 
necessary articles, and as he still looked for more 
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he noticed the quick featUness with which Baillie 
corrected his errors. 

"Ay," he exclaimed at last, standing up with his 
back to the fireplace ; " you'll do it better than me. 
I'll Just leave you to yourselves. Get on as you 
best can." 

Without further remark he went to the door, and 
it was then his movements seemed first to arouse the 
stranger. 

" But we cannot turn you out of your house," 
she said, rising in dismay, or at least anxious 
politeness. 

"Ou ay, I shall do well enough. I often work 
through the night. I've plenty to do. I shall be in 
the workshop, if you want anything." And without 
waiting for an answer Gideon was gone. 

He went directly to his shop and unlocked it, but 
before striking a light he stood in the doorway and 
looked round. Abram Gourlock's voice could even 
still be heard as he trudged his homeward way, but to 
this Thew paid no heed. His eyes were immovably 
fixed on the scene he had just left by his own hearth, 
and although he did eventually turn to the work of 
which he had spoken he contemplated the same scene 
frequently throughout the night. 

Baillie alone entered into the spirit of the adventure. 
She was barely sixteen, but it was with something 
like a thrill of triumph that she took charge of the 
establishment of Gideon Thew. Gossip was so rife 
with the mysteries of his solitary life that her active 
fancy raised the situation to a romantic height. She 
wished there had been a little more of the actually 
mysterious to support it. Even when she opened 
the clock case, there was nothing Inside but ordinary 
pendulum and weights. She turned away in dis- 
appointment. Unknown to Baillie her companion 
had watched this movement. 
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"What are you looking for?" she asked listlessly 
as the girl faced her. 

"Anything," was the odd reply, and BaiUie 
blushed. 

"Anything strange, you mean?" And the other 
nodded. " Don't you live about here then ? " 

" Oh yes, in the hills at Redburnshank, about seven 
miles from here." 

" And don't you know the man that lives here — Mr. 
Thew, do you call him ? " 

" He's not fond of people knowing him. It's several 
years since he came up here from the sea, and he aye 
keeps to himself Some call him an atheist" 

"But you see he reads his Bible," remarked the 
lady, pointing to the book where it lay on the table. 
" I suppose it means that he is a little better than 
other people. Rumours often begin in that." 

Their eyes met, and the one look detpolished more 
of the constraint between them than all their inter- 
course before. The girl smiled. 

" They often do. That's exactly what Mr. Brant 
says." Baillie did not see her companion start. 

"Who is Mr. Brant?" 

"The parson at Harthope," said the girl, with a 
look of shrewdness beyond her years. " You must 
ken that, for it's to the parsonage you want to go, 
isn't it?" 

" Yes, of course. But I hardly know what I do or 
don't know. All is so strange up here. Do you like 
Mr. Brant ? " 

" Certainly," said Baillie, as if the question could 
not have occurred to her before. 

" You go to his church, then ? " Another nod. 

" Is it a big village ? " 

"What, Harthope? There's no village. Shil- 
merton's the last. At Harthope there's only just 
the church and parsonage by the bumside." 
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The ladjr tben sM that she femembeied, muttered 
thai die was glad, and sank again into a state of 
meditatioo. Soon Baillie saw that she was asleep. 

It was then that the girl opened the box-bed whidi 
oocupied one end of the room. Wlien she had done 
so, she hersdf lay down on a black horsehair couch 
fagr the window, iad looked intently at the (ace now 
£dlen sidewa>'s in profoond repose. 

The features were dun and reSned, and just then 
mi thout colour. Baillie did not feel impulstvdy 
drawn to die feoe, but the peculiar circumstances of 
the lady^s visit to Harthope invested her with interest. 
In a life of so much unif<Minit>% the incident seemed 
i m p o rta nt, especially in feoe of the secluded habits of 
Hr. BranL Baillie's EauEicy ran into various diannds. 
She had not overheard her father's confidential con- 
jectnre, so that all her ideas sprang independently 
firoon her own active brain« But wlulst she thus 
^leculated, the foce fell forwards and the eyes at once 
opened. The lady, however, seemed scarody to 
wake. Stupefied with fatigue, she allowed her 
oompanion to assbt her to tiie bed, and mutterii^, 
* No, Anthony," fidl over on the pillow, again sound 
asleep. Baillie Uew out tiie candle, and was hersdf 
also soon in a profound slumber. 

Gideon did not work the whole night, altiiough he 
sought no rest From his workshop he passed 
occasionally out into the dark, into such brief 
obscurity as there was that summer night, and strode 
restlessly to and fro be tw ee n his house and the middle 
of the bridge. His e>'es were always downwards, iio 
glance ever going to the cottage as he passed it 
But as the light grew, he kept to his work. It was 
bete that Baillie found him. 

* Bceakfest is ready, Mr. Thew," said she gaQy, as 
with a start Gideon was aware of a shadow in die 
doorway. He Uxkxd up at her, and saw through 
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the triangle which her arm made with her side the 
first rim of the sun peering round Cock Ridge. This 
was his sufficient chronometer. 

" Why, it's not four o'clock," he cried. 

" But you must be hungry. Would you like better 
to have it here ? " 

" No ! " exclaimed he ferociously as he flung down 
his tools. " You're a queer lass." 

"What makes you think so, Mr. Thew?" He 
stood before leaving his workshop to look at her. 
She frankly returned the look. 

" You're but a bit lass, but you're more menseful 
than most women." 

" Anybody could say that," ^-eplied Baillie, turning 
away in disappointment. 

" And am I not anybody? " asked Thew in surprise. 

" You dinna think so," she laughed. " Eh, just look 
at yon sun and the wreath along the water! It's 
bonnie." 

The sun had cleared the ridge, and, as they looked, 
the silence of the morning fell between them. Birds 
and the sparkling water alone proclaimed it The 
hilltops were wondrously clear. 

"Why does not the lady come out to see it?" 
asked Thew. 

"She's still asleep. I should think she's come 
from the town." 

" Are you not acquainted with her ? " 

Baillie explained the casual encounter the night 
before, and that her father had only given the stranger 
a lift on the suggestion of the Shilmerton innkeeper. 
They didn't know who she was. 

"But if she's asleep I canna go in," said Thew 
suddenly, 

" I thought you'd say that " ; and without waiting 
for anything more Baillie went off to the house. In 
a minute or two she returned with a tray. 
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" I couldna find any eggs. Why do you no' keep 
fowls ? " 

Gideon was silent with astonishment. The frag- 
rance of the hot bacon and tea immediately con- 
vinced him of his hunger. He just watched Baillie 
put it ready on the grass. 

" Fetch another cup and plate," said he. 

Baillie did so and returned. They then sat down 
to the meal together. 

" I'd have had you some trout if I'd thought. I'm 
only used to living alone." 

" Why do you live alone, Mr. Thew ? " 

So artlessly was the question put that Gideon did 
not even look up. 

"Ay, why?" said he. "The parson lives alone, 
doesn't he ? " he added after a brief pause. 

" No, he has his son and housekeeper with him." 

" Ay, but not his wife." 

" She's dead, I suppose." 

Baillie said it in an innocent matter-of-fact tone, 
but was suddenly aware of Gideon's thoughts. 

" Isn't she ? " cried the girl, with a start of surprise. 

" Nay, how should I know ? You've lived here- 
away longer than I," 

" I've lived at Redburnshank a' my life, I've never 
heard" — And Baillie was checked by the extra- 
ordinary thought which possessed her. " Is yon 
her?" she said excitedly, " Is yon Mrs. Brant? Is 
yon Ord's mother ? " 

" Nay, lass, I canna tell you." 

But the mere speculation had had a powerful effect 
on Baillie, and when, a few minutes later, the lady 
herself came out into the sunlight, she assumed a 
wholly altered aspect in the girl's eyes. The night's 
rest seemed to have benefited the stranger, and she 
smiled as she came forward to the repast. She 
insisted upon joining them there, and so with the 
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necessary additions the meal went on. But the 
conversation was at an end. Thew was struck silent 
by his additional guest, and Baillie's frank tongue 
was crippled by her new-born suspicion. Brief ques- 
tion and answer of things immediately around had 
to suffice. 

As soon as mere hunger was satisfied the lady 
expressed anxiety to depart. She confessed her 
inability to offer Gideon payment for his kindness, 
and he grumbled discontent at the suggestion. Then 
she apologised. Baillie had gone into the cottage, 
so they both went to her there. She was washing 
up the things. The clock showed a quarter to five. 
They heard it strike the hour as they were crossing 
the bridge. 

From his window Gideon watched the figures 
mount the open road over the moor, and when they 
had passed he still stood there. Whatever the effect 
on the others, for him the night had broken a spell. 
The almost childish frankness of Baillie had swept 
like a bow across his soul strings, and although no 
distinct harmony had resulted, the notes that it had 
evoked rang clear and deep. After looking round 
carefully at the neatness that the girl's hands 
had established, he washed and put on his best 
clothes. 

At all times Thew presented a handsome figure, 
so that it was only a little loss of dignity he had 
suffered by the change. His assistant had to stare 
long on arriving before he could realise what he 
saw. 

" What's wrong ? " was at length all the inquiry the 
man could utter. 

Gideon gave no direct answer. He immediately 
fell to giving instructions about the work. 

" Ay," said the other, " ay." 

"And if Tm no' back before you gaun'," Thew 
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concluded, "just put the key in its place in the 
dike." 

"Ay." 

That was all that passed between them. A few 
minutes later Gideon was mounting the Edge, and 
his man staring in astonishment after him. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE PARSON 

ABRAM reached home safely before one o'clock, 
and raised the last stave of his ditty as he 
ascended the brae to his own house. The dogs 
barked to welcome him, and simultaneously the wife 
came out with a lantern to show the way. 

"Aa* right, Bella!" cried the man cheerily, and 
even tenderly, in answer to her challenge. " Dinna 
flite, my hinny. Nay, my wee woman " — 

" Eh, man, you'll never gie a thought to me. But 
Where's the bairn ? " 

" Ha'd a wee and ye'U ken all about it. Ay, ay, 
she^s safe enough, hinny. Woo, Charlie ! " 

They stabled the horse together, whilst the man 
diplomatically satisfied the anxious curiosity of his 
companion with hints at the marvellous side of his 
adventure. 

" The parson's wife ! " exclaimed the woman as she 
heard his story. " That's just a daft notion of your 
ain, man. Why, the parson's been here himsel' the 
night to hae you down to the clipping on Thursday, 
and do you think a body like yon 'ud come through 
without letting him have wit of it beforehand ? Come 
away ! You'll never mend till you sup your last lang 
draught at the ford." 

Abram readily gave in, and was soon engaged 
upon the supper prepared for him. There were no 
wives like Bella. 

64 
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He was astir at his usual hour in the morning, and 
decided to go down to the parsonage forthwith. In 
his present unclouded state caution asserted itself, 
and he repented of having brought Mr. Brant's 
visitor even so far on her journey without a previous 
consultation with the clergyman. Whilst always 
boastful of his own salvation in a wife, he held to 
the proverbial conception of women, and was not at 
all easy at being the means of exposing Mr. Brant 
to any of their risky cantrips. Anyway, he would 
now do all that was possible to repair his error by 
giving the parson all the start he could. 

So he set off early to Harthope. June lay upon 
the mountains with a peculiar lustre that year, for it 
had been a wintry spring. All nature seemed to 
have burst at once into a glorious laugh. It was no 
mere awakening smile, but full-hearted laughter, yet 
with all the vivacity of radiant youth. It skipped 
across the fells, and danced along the valleys ; hid in 
the fresh green fern and curled in every ripple of the 
waters. But Abram Gourlock was full-grown and had 
to look about. However, at the broken bridge where 
the Red burn joined the Harthope water, his eye 
happened to fall on the first briar-rose, then on a 
whole bunch of roses, for there was a bush on a rock 
studded with gems. Then Abram was again a laddie. 
Whilst he paused to look at them, his eye chanced 
also to see a group of lambs cutting their odd capers 
on the sunlit braes. 

" My certie ! " cried the man, at last subdued, " but 
it's gran' ! I canna haad mysel'. I jiist want to play 
the fool like yon." And his laughter rang clarion-like 
along the two valleys. Then he felt ashamed and 
went briskly on his way. 

The track which he kept lay up the green defile, 
by the side of the stony water. As he advanced, the 
noise of the stream and the notes of the few birds 
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frequenting it were drowned by the clamour of a flock 
of sheep. "Come ahint!" he had to say frequently 
to his dog, which was anxiously alert at the uproar, 
and the animal would immediately resume its place 
at the master's heels. 

After going about a mile they reached the scene of 
the tumult upon turning a sharp comer in the hills. 

Another dog, with some assistance from a man and 
boy, was engaged in driving a company of sheep into 
the stell, as the fold enclosed in a circular turf-capped 
wall was called, which occupied the green level space 
between the hillfoot and the bum. Just as Abram 
came in sight, the first sheep boldly rushed into the 
enclosure and the rest followed like a stream. ^ 

" Gran' momen', Mr. Brant," cried Gourlock as bl 
came up. j| 

" Grand morning, Abram," was the reply. And J8 
a hurdle was placed across the entrance to the stell, 
the two men at once discussed the merits of the sheep 
before them and spoke of their plans for the shearing. 

"But I said Thursday," observed Mr, Brai " 
" What are you down for the day ? " 

Gourlock looked at the boy. 

" Can I have twa-three words with you ? " 

" Certainly. Ord, we'll have the Latin reading 
nine," said Mr. Brant. 

" Out here, father?" 

The other nodded, and the boy went away to 
house. 

" You were through to Shilmerton then ? " 

" I was, Mr. Brant, and a tarr'ble strange affair 
happened as I came back." Therewith Abram broke 
without preface into an account of his meeting with 
the strange lady who was inquiring for Harthope, of 
the innkeeper's suggestion that she should ride up 
with them, and of the mishap on Bleakhope Edge in 
the dark. The other listened without any movement 
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or alteration of a feature. His eyes were fixed upon 

the sheep, and they remained there as his companion 
proceeded with his franli self-condemnation, his rude 
apology, and finally his offer immediately to return 
down tJie water and dispose of the visitor exactly as 
the clergyman should direct. 

" Thank you, Abram," said Mr. Brant composedly. 
" No, no, you did quite right. I will go down myself. 
It is my wife. Let us go to the house." And not 
another word was spoken. 

The little church and parsonage stood just above 
the stream, attended by a few trees of such size as 
was possible here. The dwelling was a square 
structure of grey stone with four windows and a door 
in front, facing a walled-in enclosure, used as a garden, 
and fringed all round with hoary old gooseberry and 
currant bushes. The ground in the midst was full of 
vegetables, excepting a strip on each side of the path 
in which, between roses, tufts of saxifrages and other 
flowers from the hills were blooming. But the men 
entered by the back, which resembled that of any 
little mountain homestead. Bidding his visitor sit 
and rest a while, the clergyman called his housekeeper 
to attend him to the study. 

" Martha," said the clergyman, when the door was 
closed behind them, " Eleanor is on her way here. 
She is now at Bridgend." 

" Are those your news ? Then they're bad 'uns," 
replied the elderly woman abruptly. 

'* I am not sure that they are bad. At anyrate 
you will be prepared to receive her with the utmost 
kindness, You will give me the deepest pain if you 
do otherwise. Please get the spare room ready." 

"Ay, Mr. Brant, I'll do what you bid me, but you 
know we never agreed about yon and never shall. 
When '11 she be here?" 

" I am now going to walk down and meet her. I 
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would rather get the first meeting over at a distance. 
Remember," said the parson in an altered voice, one 
of unanswerable sternness, " remember it was all my 
fault" 

" It was nowt o' t* sort," proclaimed the other as 
stoutly, and prepared to leave the room. At the door 
Mr. Brant asked her to send Ord in to him, and the 
woman departed. 

The boy on entering found his father sitting in a 
chair by the window, and knew instantly by his face 
that he had something weighty tq impart. It 
immediately recalled that interview, diat one inter- 
view only, that they had had three years ago. 

"My boy, you remember that letter you found 
which revealed your full name to you ? I then gave 
you such details of my life as seemed fit, and promised 
you more when you were older. That time^ I think, 
is at hand. I told you that your mother was living. 
I now hear that she will be here to-day. I wish you 
would go up to Redburnshank with Abram and 
stay till the evening. We cannot attend to the sheep 
to-day." 

They looked at each other, and a deep colour 
suffused the lad's face as he turned his eyes to the 
window. 

" You are glad ? " said the father, with a smile. 

" Oh yes ! " But instantly, at a fresh thought, Ord 
looked back despite the haze between his eyelashes. 

Then the clergyman got up. 

"Of course you are, laddie," said he hurriedly. 
" But don't be too romantic. Life is very real, you 
know. If you'll wait with Abram a minute we can 
go as far as the linn together." 

Mr. Brant presented a plain clerical appearance as 
he walked down the valley. At the junction of the 
waters his companions left him and he went on more 
slowly when alone. 
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He had fixed the point at which he should stay to 
await the traveller, and when he reached it he sat on 
a large boulder by the water's edge, below which the 
river formed a small pool wherein a white-breasted 
dipper was at the moment sporting. The man's face 
was rugged, and if casually seen would have sug- 
gested austere determination more than the moral 
or religious virtues. He had more resemblance to the 
bits of whinstone crag that peeped out of the wild 
hills about him, shapeless and unhewn, than to the 
graceful contours of the wrought and polished marble. 
Indeed, nobody had ever known what it was that had 
taken a son of Reuben Brant from his home amidst 
the brown and craggy moorlands of the Tees to seek 
the smooth and conventional sanctuary of the Church. 
As he was born of a race of blunt and sturdy 
shepherds, pious enough some of them in their way, but 
shamelessly human the others, the trait which had 
thus at length refined itself to so polite a course of 
life was intricate and obscure. Nor had Anthony 
been the one to afford any aid to the curious in 
unravelling the clue. What he had done in those 
early years had been accomplished without inquiry or 
consultation, in the face of every social and material 
obstacle, without one single plea for assistance and 
without the smallest proffer of help. But as it was 
silent so was his success complete. Here, perhaps, 
the young man's conventionality had ended. His 
later development, we know, had seemed to show that 
his departure from family characteristics was not so 
flagrant as had appeared. 

He had not sat long beside the river, apparently 
watching the dipper, but really plunged in in- 
dependent thought, before he took a piece of paper 
from his pocket and held it open before him. It was 
that letter which Yordas had found that he was 
reading. 
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As he now once more read it, Mr. Brant's main 
reflection turned upon his own progress in self- 
control. Having satisfied himself on diis point, he 
replaced the letter in his coat and looked again at 
the water. 



CHAPTER X 

BY THE WATERS 

BAILLIE and her companion walked with their 
baclcs to the sun. After the first mild exhilara- 
tion with which the morning had inspired the stranger, 
she sank back into a listless state, and the two pro- 
ceeded in silence. The lady was again aroused by 
their sudden entrance upon a new part of the valley. 
On turning a corner, a wide stretch opened out before 
them, quite straight for upwards of half a mile, with 
a smooth slope of unbroken hill on either side. 

" Ay, that's bonnie," said Baillie, as she saw her 
companion struck with astonishment, 

" It reminds me of another place," was the reply, 
and both looked silently before them, 

The water came like a glittering blue thread 
amongst tlie rocks, varied here and there with the 
foam of little torrents, and all contrasting with the 
smooth green sheep -dotted margin which spread 
wide and level as a floor to where the hillfoot 
abruptly stopped them. Suddenly, the stranger 
again went on, 

" Is this Harthope?" she asked. 

"This is the Harthope water. Here the parish 
begins. The church is two miles higher up." 

" And what is that black thing by the stream ? " 

" I think it is Mr. Brant." 

As they got nearer they saw distinctly that it was. 
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But before they reached the spot where he was 
sitting, the lady stopped and asked Baillie to go on 
alone. She came up to the clergyman and spoke 
to him. He told her of his meeting with her father, 
and, seeing her face, told her also who her companion 
was. Then the girl went forward quickly, and dared 
not look back until she had gone a mile. Nobody 
could be seen then. 

Mr, Brant rose and approached his wife. At the 
moment both seemed supremely self-controlled. The 
man just extended both his hands, and his wife laid 
both hers between them. 

" So you have come, Eleanor." 

" I have failed. All that you said was true," 

With a look at her face he simply said, **You 
should have come much earlier," And the sand- 
pipers sped whistling down the stream beside them. 
Without any more words just then, they turned and 
walked side by side homewards. 

Presently Eleanor's tongue was loosened, and she 
burst into impassioned self-humiliation and remorse. 
The parson did not check her, but, when she paused, 
he interposed some grave words of consolation, point- 
ing out how the world always did deceive the very 
best and wisest, and that all — 

" But it did not deceive you," she interrupted, 

" Not deceive me ! " cried he vehemently. " It was 
solely my deception that led to yours. But for me, 
your life would have followed the ordinary channel 
and have known no break. Had I not swerved from 
my first convictions, nay, from my deliberately taken 
vows, all this would never have been. Do not re- 
open this apportionment of guilt, I beseech you. As 
we cannot step backwards, let us not even turn our 
eyes in that direction. Duty lies perpetually and 
exclusively in front. In that there is always consola- 
tion and always hope. For us it must suffice. But 
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we must decide the position of our boy. His life is 
yet before him." 

" He is now sixteen," murmured Eleanor. 

" He is now sixteen, and mature for his years," 
resumed the parson, hearing all her unexpressed 
anxiety for information, "I have educated him my- 
self, with a view of course to my own convictions, but 
I trust also with the widest view to his own life. He 
already knows something of you, Now he must 
know all. I have foreseen it since our parting, and 
to provide against the uncertainties of life I wrote 
out, on my first arrival here, an account of our past, 
which, young as he is, I have resolved with your 
approval to place in his hands to-night. He should 
know it before your meeting, and I have arranged 
for his absence to-day. Shall we sit here whilst I 
read you my statement? Or, you are tired, you 
would rather not go into it now ? " 

" I cannot rest before it is settled." 

So they sat down on the grass, and, in the clear 
masculine tones of her husband, Eleanor had to hear 
that graphic record of their past as it had appeared 
to him. So remote was it from all that had since 
happened, so chaotic the wide gulf that intervened, 
that the wife for some time heard it almost as an 
independent tale. Certain vivid glimpses, however, 
— certain revelations, — touched the deepest chords 
within her, and her eyes filled ; but it was not until 
Mr. Brant's voice had ceased that Eleanor experienced 
its full effect upon her. 

"Anthony, you are too good," she exclaimed, and 
burst into a fit of long and passionate weeping. 

It was agreed that their son should read the state- 
ment, Eleanor inwardly resolving to supplement the 
story with remorseful representations of her own. 
But on their way home the two hardly spoke again. 
Though able to control his emotions, that re-opened 
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chapter of his existence had also powerfully affected 
Mr. Brant. When he reached the parsonage, and had 
seen all his wife's wants supplied, he none the less 
went about his ordinary employments. 

Eleanor retired to the room which had been pre- 
pared for her, and had meals taken to her there. The 
day outside continued one of the utmost brilliance, 
and, with the window thrown widely open, the lady 
lay motionless in the silence of the hills for hours, 
with her eyes scarcely moving from the sunlit patch 
of bent-grass opposite. A sheep or a bird occasion- 
ally crossed it, but there were no other signs of life. 
Throughout the afternoon she slept. 

Awaking suddenly, she found a tray spread with 
tea-things beside her. She had been dreaming of 
storms, so it was with the strangest sense of contrast 
she beheld the placid scene around. The sun was 
still on that patch of grass, but mellower ; the same 
sounds proclaimed the quiet. In a gathering con- 
sciousness, Eleanor burst into passionate prayer. 

The sun had gone from the valley before she 
ventured from her room. Hearing the footstep on 
the staircase, Mr. Brant opened his study door and 
beckoned his wife inside. 

" I expect the boy every moment. Will you stay 
in here until he comes ? " 

" Let me go into the church." 

The parson started at the odd request, and mis- 
understood it. " He will not come in here," he said. 

" It is not for that," continued his wife hurriedly. 
"Anthony, it is not for that." 

The clergyman waited. 

"All my life has been godless. Not until this 
day have I known what your religion is. Now I do 
know it From this day I can redeem the past. 
Help me, Anthony, by all the sacred strength that 
has sustained yourself! Here I cast off the world. 
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From this moment I can become what you wish me. 
Come with me to the altar, that we may blot out the 
past!" 

" Beware of this emotion/' said the parson calmly, 
and, as Eleanor felt, coldly. 

" No, of this emotion I need not beware. It only 
can guide me upwards ; from it alone can I get the 
p^ce and rest that for years has been denied me. 
My husband, you know what it has done for you. 
Give me the same source of power." 

" I ? How can I give you such a thing? " 

In agitation Mr. Brant walked to the other end of 
the room and looked at his wife. Her eyts went to 
the ground. " Such things, Eleanor, are not for mere 
mortal to give or to withhold. Passion or impulse 
never obtained them. They can only come as the 
reward for a deliberate tendency of life. How and 
where to seek them, you know." 

" I do know," cried the woman, with pathetic 
earnestness, ** and I ask you to help me. You have 
done more than any man has done before. Com- 
plete your work. Take me to your fold." 

" Do you think the ceremonies of my church can 
help you? Some, I believe, claim that power for 
them, but I dare not If you trust to those poor 
walls of stone for an emotion that you cannot acquire 
on God's bare hillside, in God's name I must tell you 
that you trust in vain. Trust it not. It is a delusion. 
It will deceive you with a bitterness to which the 
world's deception is honeycomb." 

"Then I am lost," exclaimed Eleanor, clenching 
her hands before her until they were white as marble. 
"Love has failed me; the world has deceived me; 
if God also turns His face from me where is my 
hope?" 

"God turns His face from no seeker," said the 
parson sternly. " But He demands that He should be 
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sought in sincerity and truth. Seek Him then in th 
bracken and the heather. In them we ktww that H 
resides. Of yon edifice we have no such assurana 
It partakes of the frailty of man. You think m 
y harsh, but it is my duty to tell you this." 

" Still, come ! It will help me. I cannot pray o 
the bare hillside." 

Eleanor stepped forward as she spoke, and th 

clergyman met her. The mere note of human appea 

in accents that he found could still thrill him, obtaine 

the mastery. Mr. Brant stood and trembled. Th 

j pale figure stood motionless before him in the twiligl 

that already dimmed the room. He did not see tha 
•^ she had moved her hand, and so he received a 

electric shock when he felt it fold upon his owi 
From that moment he was vanquished. 

" Come, Anthony, and save me." 

Still he paused, battling with himself But befot 
Eleanor could again break the silence, she was wra; 
in a swift, silent, passionate embrace, and she quied 
wept there. In a few minutes they together left th 
house. 

A cool fragrance filled the valley, and in solem 
calm rose the steep slope on either hand. As the tw 
figures crossed the green between the house and th 
churchyard, a heron started abruptly from the bed c 
the stream and sailed in majesty overhead befot 
the still radiant sky. Eleanor's eyes rose to follow i 
and travelled to the clear rim of the mountaii 
She stopped and laid a hand on her companion 
arm. Aroused from deep abstraction the clergyma 
followed her eyes to the summit 

" Is it the boy ? . . . He is waving." And Eleanc 
raised her own hand. 

"Yes, it will be the boy. But come! He ofte 
returns by the hilltop." 

The church was never locked. The door creake 
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on its hinges as the parson opened it, and awakened 
hollow echoes inside. Eleanor seemed to pause, but 
now that Mr. Brant had submitted he knew no 
hesitation. With a decisive step he walked to the 
altar and awaited his wife. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE BOY 

ORD strictly observed his father's request, and 
did not return home until the last sun's ra}^ 
lay level as swords across the mountains. He ddd 
not choose the easier road by the valley, but struck 
in a direct line over the heights, so as to descend 
abruptly upon Harthope from the crest of the hill 
called the Snear. 

On reaching this last point, he stood to gaze down 
into the hollow. The sun had now dipped, and it 
already seemed dusky in that narrow pass by contrast 
with the radiant afterglow from which he looked. 
Even at ordinary times the boy was fond of weaving 
fanciful themes around the objects of his home ; but, 
agitated as his mind was to-day, it ranged summits' 
unapproached before. Through the solemn repose 
and obscurity of the evening, the familiar scene 
became some realm of mystery, the numberless 
valleys amidst the green round fells being turned 
to shadowy pathways through which spectral beings 
filed in marvellous array. But all of them .were 
female. Stately, queenly presences with faces draped, 
the features of which, however, the boy knew to be 
also clouded with grief. He, of course, was the 
doughty champion of them all. With a martial 
flourish of his arm he plunged into the defile. Then 
he stopped again, for at that moment his eye first 
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discerned the actual figures moving between the 
parsonage and the church. They vanished, and he 
continued his descent. 

" She's come, Martha ? " cried the boy as he entered 
the house. 

" Ay, lad, she's come. But she'll not see you 
to-night. Get your supper." 

" 1 had it at Redburnshank. Will you teil me 
something honestly, Martha?" 

" I alius speak honest." 

"Ay, if you speak at all. Do you think father 
is glad she's come back ? " 

" I cannot see why he should be." 

"You can't, I know. He told me that you never 
liked her. But do you think he is glad?" 

"Happen he is, for there's no knowing what 
notions a man 'ull get hold of. But she'll not stay 
long." 

" What do you mean ? I know father a good deal 
better than you do, and whatever it costs he'll do his 
duty." 

"Oh ay, he's full enough o' duty. He'll nivver 
turn her out. But I reckon a man has a duty to 
hisseln as well as to other people. His life has been 
brokken once, but it's no man's duty to have it 
brokken a second time for nobody." 

" And hasn't my mother's life t>een broken ? " asked 
Ord resentfully. 

" Ay, by herself, but by nobody else. Wheer's her 
sense o' duty, think you? There's a bonnie sight 
o' duty in a woman coming home when she can 
mak' no better of it elsewhere, and then makking 
a great show o' religion that 'ud ha' saved all 
t' bother if it had been shown at t' raight time. 
That's not my soart o' duty and religion, I can tell 
you." 

" You're heartless, Martha." 
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" Happen I am. But off to bed with you. Yen's 
the church door ; they're coming." 

Ord needed no second warning. In an instant 
he was off. In passing, he looked into the room 
prepared for his mother. In the dusk he saw a 
book lying on the bed and he snatched it up and 
kissed it. His own door noiselessly closed after 
him. 

The boy's talk with Baillie had added greatly to 
his excitement. He had made her describe minutely 
the appearance of his mother, narrate repeatedly 
every detail of their journey, until in his vivid imagina- 
tion it had become as real as if he had taken part in 
it himself. His feeling towards the pale pathetic 
figure had become one of ardent, chivalrous affection, 
but from the actual opening of intercourse this only 
made him- shrink the more. He had not begun to 
undress. When he heard his father's footstep he 
trembled excessively, and had scarcely voice enough 
to bid him come in. Mr. Brant again closed the 
door. 

"Your mother approves of your reading this 
account of our past life," said the parson, as he put 
the paper into his son's hands. " I tell you frankly, 
Ord, that I wish you had^been older, for, as you know 
from what I before said, the circumstances of my life 
are not quite ordinary ones. You hardly know 
anything of the different tides of life, so uniform has 
been our existence here. As I have always told you, 
your mother judges herself too harshly. I have tried 
to make plain in this statement how the mistake 
originated with myself. Had not your mothe/s life 
been diverted from its proper channel — ^in short, had 
she married a wealthy man — it would have kept an 
unruffled course. I need say no more. If there is 
anything you should want to ask me about, come 
fearlessly to me to-morrow. We have been com- 
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panions long enough to know something of each 
other's minds. Good-night, my boy. God bless 
you." 

Unexpectedly the parson kissed the boy as he took 
his hand. This practice had fallen out of use for 
some years. Ord could say nothing. Nor did he 
immediately light his candle to read what his father 
had left. 

For a time he abandoned himself again to his 
dreams. 

Figures thronged them, but as he peered out into 
the late twilight now, all of them were still female, 
or if a male chanced to uprise it was in the act of 
tending or protecting a weaker companion; until 
suddenly the figure of his father crossed the scene. 
It passed in startling solitude. It obliterated all 
companions. It did not appear merely to be 
tending nobody, but all other figures actually fell 
away from it as unable to exist in its proximity. 
So actual did his father's presence seem, that Yordas 
thought it real, and put his head anxiously from the 
window. He could still easily distinguish objects 
about the house, but there was no human figure 
visible. Sandpipers still plaintively whistled some 
way off, perhaps disquieted by a prowling fox, but 
except from the ceaseless water there was not another 
sound. All the rest of earth and heaven was dumb 
and motionless. Some of the larger stars were out 
over the black hilltops ; there was no cloud. So the 
boy was content ; but still the presence of his father 
haunted him. He had scarcely before consciously 
examined his father. He was simply part of him. 
But now he shrank from that figure so impressively 
alone. The feeling troubled him, for all his filial 
devotion instinctively rose in revolt. It was as 
though some malign power was carrying off his 
father before his very eyes. He trembled and 
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clenched his fingers. This crumpled the paper which 
he held, and the act aroused him. 

"I'm half asleep," he muttered, and turning into 
the room struck a match. 

Putting his chair by the candle he sat down to 
read what his father had left him. 



CHAPTER XII 

OUTUNES 

THAT confession Yordas read and re-read for the 
greater part of the night, and although it was 
impossible for his boyish mind to comprehend it, the 
narrative strongly moved him. When at last he fell 
into a brief sleep, his brain continued its feverish 
activity in a still more exaggerated form. So with 
the first daylight he threw off his oppressive drowsi- 
ness and got up. He crept downstairs in his stocking- 
feet, and, when he had got his boots, unlocked the 
door noiselessly. A fresh west breeze was blowing, 
and it swept past him into the house like a first 
respiration of the awaking hills. One or two shy 
moorland birds that never ventured near man's dwell- 
ing in the eyes of day were startled in the yard by 
the untimely movements, and fled with a whistle of 
alarm to the heights. It was these that Ord first 
noticed, and watched until they were out of range, 
then he passed round to the front garden. 

The place seemed new to him. He trod warily as 
on enchanted ground, cast his eyes timorously over 
the sleeping house. But it scarcely looked sleeping, 
for the blinds were at this time of year never drawn. 
Even more than this, frequently a window remained 
open to the fragrant air and the ceaseless lullaby of 
the water. So it was now. Yordas stopped. To 
hb astonishment it was the window of that spare 

8S 
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chamber which now yawned as wide as the sash 
allowed. That was strange. He moved directly in 
front of it, then stopped again; stood motionless, 
breathless, and stared. 

He had been so haunted by spectral features 
throughout the night that he had at first known no 
astonishment. But as it slowly dawned upon him 
that the void of that open window actually framed 
a living face, to him a wondrous face, whose eyes 
seemed fixed immovably on his, a thrill passed 
through the whole frame of the boy to the very hair. 
It was then he stared. 

In that other face, too, not a muscle, not an eyelash 
moved, nor had moved since first he caught sight of 
it It was that statuesque, that lifeless rigidity, that 
had first stolen upon the lad with so solemn an effect 
Then it was the form and appearance of the face 
itself. It was colourless, expressionless. Cheek was 
as white as forehead, lips at this distance as bloodless 
as the teeth they hid. Eyes and hair alone relieved 
the pallor. These were, or seemed to be, quite black. 
Yet the face was wonderfully beautiful. In shape it 
surpassed the outlines of Ord's dreams. Becoming 
conscious of his shameless stare, a flush of bashfulness 
came over him, and he turned quickly away. 

But a sound arrested him and he looked back. 
The figure had moved and was leaning from the 
window. By a silent gesture of the hand it gave its 
meaning, and, trembling, the boy stayed. In a few 
moments the figure was beside him. 

"You are Yordas. I — I — You know who I 
am. 

The boy could not speak, but he looked. At the 
look a faint colour overspread the lady's face. 

" You know who I am. You know all my wicked- 
ness to you and to your father." 

"Father's account makes you unhappy but not 
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" We'll be nowhere the day, Mr. Brant/* observed 
Abram facetiously ; but nobody else spoke. 

Yordas was quite aware of the change in himself. 
In the last twenty-four hours he had become a youth. 
From vague flights and aspirations, his fervid imagina- 
tion had at once flashed to a point. It seemed to 
him that in this beautiful, gracious mother his life 
had gained its only possible want 

Eleanor had that day also to herself for quiet 
contemplation, as the men only left work for their 
meals. She passed it in her room, looking out 
frequently at the figures, and indulging all the 
emotional visions that so suddenly overwhelmed 
her. She had returned home vanquished, lifeless; 
suddenly she had drunk a deep draught of recovered 
youth, almost of happiness. 

When Ord went to wash and dress on ceasing 
work he had made up his mind. On coming down- 
stairs he went straight to his father's study, but was 
checked by the sound of voices inside. He went to 
ask Martha who it was, and she said, " Gideon Thew 
from Bridgend." This astonished the boy, but still 
more so when the two men came out, and his father 
announced that his visitor was going to stay to supper. 
Under these circumstances Eleanor preferred to re- 
main upstairs. 

" Thew wants to attend our church," said Mr. Brant, 
when at last he and Ord were alone. "It is as I 
always thought, Ord. He seems a man of more than 
average piety. He has had some very sad trials in 
life." 

" Like you, father," said the boy rather abruptly. 

" Ay, far worse than mine. He had no laddie to 
help him." 

"Please don't light the lamp, father. I can talk 
easier in the dark " 
"Oh, that's it, is it?" And a brief silence fell 
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Then the parson said something more about Thew ; 
just pointing out to his son how to regulate his 
conduct towards him. To deal in frank simplicity 
with the man ; not to betray in any manner that they 
regarded him differently from the other parishioners. 
Familiarity with homely people, said Mr, Brant, will 
do him a world of good, and gradually bring him the 
repose upon which alone any worthy life can be 
founded. Yordas listened impatiently to words which 
only betrayed the uneasiness they were intended to 
conceal. The reticent Brant temperament was here 
pitted against itself. The inevitable conversation 
was an outrage on the deepest instincts of both, 

" I read your statement, father," ejaculated Ord at 
length, " Mother says it is like you, far too good ; 
far too favourable to her," 

" That, my dear boy, we will not discuss," said the 
parson emphatically. "All I want is for you to 
understand my attitude. It must seem to you that 
I have cast her out, that I would not save her from 
such a dreadful experience at the cost of a little 
inconvenience to myself. That, I doubt not, is the 
world's opinion; is it yours? . , , It is?" 

" I haven't an opinion about it. What you did 
must have been right." 

" If you can feel that, let it remain there until you 
are older. It is nothing less than a disaster that 
your mind should be troubled with such a question 
at your early age. But I know your difficulty. Your 
love goes out to your mother. You think that this 
must create a division between you and me?" 

" That is all I wanted to ask you," was the impul- 
sive rejoinder. " It seems like deserting you. But 
am I ? Can't I love you both ? " 

"You can, you do," exclaimed Mr. Brant again 
emphatically, eager only to compose the boy. " We 
shall live together here now. Divisions are no more. 
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Your mother's wishes and aspirations are changed. 
She has accepted our life." 

But it took a few weeks for the boy's excitement 
to subside. Having fully realised the susceptible 
temperament she had to deal with, Eleanor exercised 
over herself the most conscientious self-restraint, 
and this was of the utmost assistance to Yordas. 
Instances of this Mr. Brant observed frequently, and 
he flashed glances of gratitude to his wife which 
abundantly repaid her. Her own emotions were for 
the most part expended inside the church. At any 
hour of the day would she repair thither and immure 
herself for a considerable time in private devotion. 
Mr. Brant saw it, but made no remark. His company 
there she did not again ask on any unusual occasion. 

Thus did Eleanor sink as it were into this won- 
drous life of repose to which she had at length fled 
for refuge. Appealing to it in despair, she had found 
there an unsuspected power of healing. She was 
content. 

But neither she nor Mr. Brant was under any 
misapprehension. As regarded themselves, though 
in years scarcely past their youth, they at once 
knew that they were but reunited to the com- 
panionship of middle age. Tenderness and con- 
fidence sprang rather from profound emotions than 
from any of their earlier passions. Both knew 
that henceforth their life was not merged in one 
another, but in their boy. From any such confession, 
nay, from the vaguest hint, of course both shrank. 
They only once came at all near the subject, and 
that was on the first Sunday night as they watched 
Yordas setting Gideon Thew on his homeward walk 
down the valley. 

"You are satisfied with him, Eleanor?" said Mr. 
Brant after the moment's silence. 

" Satisfied ! Oh, I could not have believed it pos- 
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sible!" cried the wife, with an artless betrayal of 
feeling which made her blush. As if to remove the 
effect, she quietly added, " You wish him to follow 
your calling ? " 

"There is no likelihood of that," replied Mr. Brant, 
and he drew his wife's attention to the hilltops. 



1 



CHAPTER XIII 

AT HOME 

BUT there was a kind of tacit understanding at 
the parsonage that the essential life there, lay 
in the relationship between Yordas and his mother. 
Martha expressed her opinion freely. Of the parson's 
own emotions there was no evidence. Neither in 
face nor behaviour could anybody detect the slightest 
change. Although this reassured Yordas, and con- 
firmed his father's words, he could not escape a sense 
of disloyalty in his new affection. He indulged it 
by stealth, and was unconsciously sustained in his 
impression by noticing the difference in his mother 
when with him alone and when they were in 'the 
presence of his father. But with use his uneasiness 
grew less. 

One of its permanent results, however, was a 
scrupulous attention to all duties imposed by his 
father. No boyish laxity even in the most menial 
work had Mr. Brant now ever to overlook. In much 
of his own outdoor work he began frequently to find 
himself forestalled. Direct intercourse and confidence 
between the two, however, insensibly lessened. 

Nor was Mr. Brant the only one affected by the 
new state of things. Ord's old friends at Redburn- 
shank also knew the change. Except on Sunday at 
church Baillie seldom saw the boy. Although in the 
ordinary course of things their childhood's intercourse 
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was rapidly ending, its abrupt cessation was now 
naturally attributed by the giri to Mrs. Brant. This 
did not act favourably upon an already vague inter- 
pretation of the lady. In so happy and so confined 
a life there was not room for change. So Baillie 
began plainly to resent the intrusion. 

But this was only at home. When she at length 
had an opportunity of complaining to Ord himself, 
she made no use of it. She felt him changed, and 
did not like to speak of what she was thinking. 
When they parted, Yordas thought that Baillie was 
different. Eleanor had seen the interview from her 
window and at once guessed the predicament, She 
talked to the boy about Bailliej expressed her wish 
to get to know her. But the girl was not amenable. 
She drew back still further when, the next Sunday 
night, Ord spoke of the wish of his mother. From 
that time she ceased even to bring down the butter 
to be sent, as had been the custom, with Mr. Brant's 
to the carrier. When the parson spoke to Abram 
about it, the latter laughed, confessed that Baillie 
was " scarry " of the lady. " But how do you get it 
down?" asked the clergyman. "Gideon aye takes 
it," was the reply. So the men agreed to leave it as 
it was for the time, 

Mr. Brant told Yordas privately that Baillie was 
shy. The boy was annoyed, for Baillie had long been 
a customary confidant, and now that he had to some 
extent got used to his mother he wanted somebody 
to whom he could talk freely of her. In his difficulty 
he even made a companion of Thew, This the man 
seemed to welcome, and the two became very good 
friends. 

It was as Mr. Brant had foreseen. A real change 
had come over Gideon Thew. He not only traversed 
the five miles between Bridgend and Harthope Church 
every Sunday, whatever the weather, but he was also 
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one of the most regular and intelligent attendants at 
the parson's weekday evenings for sociable talk. 

" Surely you'll tak' to whisky now, Gideon ? " asked 
the irrepressible Gourlock one evening, after frankly 
commenting on the wheelwright's " conversion " and 
claiming it for the conviviality of Shilmerton Fair. 
" It's a' that's wanted to make a man of you." 

Mr. Brant passed off the remark good-humouredly, 
and wholly at the expense of Abram, but afterwards 
he privately admonished the shepherd and forbade 
all such playful freedoms in future. "Some people 
find life a serious matter, Abram," said the parson in 
conclusion, " and do not measure its depth by their 
capacity for whisky. You, too, will come to see it 
in time." 

But Gourlock's contempt for men who couldn't 
drink whisky freely was not to be easily shattered, 
for to him it was simply a part of physical prowess. 
Of course Mr. Brant was a parson, and so not a 
standard mortal; but for a common man to affect 
any such craven scruples betrayed some fatal de- 
generacy of breed. It has to be confessed for Thew 
that he did not act in this matter solely from excess 
of principle, so perhaps Abram's notion was right 
It is true Gideon had lived near a fishing village, 
and had seen plenty of the reverse side of Gourlock's 
convivial shield, but it was not from that knowledge 
he acted. Thew simply disliked whisky, and, having 
never been sociably inclined, had not troubled to 
cultivate a companionable taste for it. But oddly 
enough, when he was next in Shilmerton, he bought 
a bottle and kept it at Bridgend. It was opened 
when Abram came down with the horse in response 
to a suggestion of Gideon's, at which time the wheel- 
wright had also another surprise in store for his 
visitor. 

" Didna I say sae ? " exclaimed the shepherd bois- 
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terously, as, to his astonishment, he was bidden help 
himself. "This is tarr'ble like the thing, Gideon, my 
man. Bury the past, lad. Put away the time while 
ye have it, for the night cometh, ye ken. The warld 
is the warld, when aa's done, and we'll no' get a 
second chance at it I reckon. It'll be another sort 
o' ploy away yonder. Here's to our better acquaint- 
ance, man, and a brighter mornen' to you." 

Gideon had prepared a glass for himself, and with 
a nod took the toast. Abram eyed him encourag- 
ingly, even tenderly. 

" There noo I You'll feel better, I'se warr'nd. It's a 
drop o' good stuff, yon." And so they talked a while. 

When Gourlock was preparing to leave, Thew 
ushered him out in a mysterious way, and called 
him aside. 

" Will yon do ? " he asked abruptly, with his finger 
to a braw new gig. 

" Fine, man," returned the other carelessly. 

" You thought it was done, but there's years of wear 
in it yet, if you'll only have a care of ' John Peel,' " said 
Gideon seriously. " A coat of paint does a deal." 

" Ha'd away, man ! You'll no' tell me yon's the aa'd 
gig," cried Abram ecstatically. " But I telled you to 
sell it just for kindling and waste iron. I canna pay 
you for a job like yon." 

" I dinna want you to pay me," said Gideon 
Irritably. "Just take it home and you'll hear no 
more about it." 

Abram stared, then clutched his companion's arm. 
Finally he shook his head and said he couldna do 
that. 

" Why not ? " 

" The labourer is aye worthy of his hire." 

" Ay, but you paid me in advance. What you 
called my ' conversion ' yon night has made a man of 
me. Do you think I can ever repay you for that ? " 
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And nothing would shake Gideon. He protested 
that clouds had rolled away from his soul from the 
moment the two women had set foot within his house 
after the accident, a deliverance which no amount of 
money could repay; but that if Abram was so 
anxious to set it off he had only to allow the speaker 
to come whiles to Redburnshank for a crack with him 
and his family. 

"Come away, man, when youVe a mind. We'll 
be aye blithe to see you," were Gourlock's parting 
words. 

That a man, even late in the day, should extricate 
himself from such an unnatural state of life occasioned 
no surprise in the simple mind of Abram, and he 
thought no more of the matter. His more careful 
wife, of course, saw through it all. She said nothing 
at the time to her husband, but she immediately 
connected Thew's sudden alteration with her daughter 
Baillie. So she made it her duty henceforth to 
obtain every scrap of trustworthy evidence of the 
wheelwright's character, and in the meantime to keep 
a watchful mother's eye upon the man himself. And 
so the affairs of Harthope parish went on. 

After a solitary week's break of tempestuous rain 
in August, autumn grew into a sunshiny fringe of 
summer, and the hills were long radiant beneath 
glorious skies. This favoured tihe communion of 
Yordas and his mother. With the lad5r's rapidly 
increasing health and vigour she rambled far in the 
boy's company, gaining intimate familiarity with his 
habits of mind and hearing with delight the stories he 
had to connect with every feature of the surrounding 
landscape. In the Priest's Cleugh they often sat, and 
laughed over the lawless pranks of former times. The 
spot itself was the most boldly picturesque in the 
parish, the smooth, round, grassy slopes breaking there 
into precipitous crag and the toddling bum into a 
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foaming torrent. Hawk and falcon would hover 
above, eyeing the intruders suspiciously, whilst 
homely kitty-wren would sing a blithe strain to them 
from a rock but a yard away. With life and scenes 
such as these Yordas seemed to have a sympathetic 
intimacy, and in his mother's presence he gave it full 
play. 

" You should see Yordas How," she said to him a 
second time, and he looked at her quickly but no 
word came. 

But the next time he gathered boldness, and got 
her to tell him of her country in return. This she 
seemed to do with some reluctance, adding, "Ask 
your father. It was he that revealed my own 
country to me." Mr. Brant had but seldom spoken 
of those former scenes, and Ord did not now find the 
courage to consult him. But he talked to Martha 
about it, and her conclusion always was that of 
course there was no county like Yorkshire, and the 
only place in it was Norgill, Always after a talk 
like this the boy would, before getting into t>ed, read 
again that statement of his father's, and each time, as 
he imagined, with additional light. 

It was clear that his nature was developing rapidly 
those weeks. The progress was very apparent to Mr. 
Brant in his direction of the boy's studies, but he 
noted it silently. Although his life had been so 
deliberately secluded, his view of human nature was 
not a narrow one. Of this view he began to reveal 
more and more to his son directly, through the inter- 
pretation of their classical reading and pointed 
application of its spirit to their own pastoral life. 
Hitherto, of course, he had only shown the boy his 
philosophy at work — the face of his clock, so to 
speak — as though it were the one positive organisa- 
tion of the universe. But now he felt it necessary to 
allow him glimpses of the works, of their relative 
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position to the other varying activities that swayed 
the outside world. 

Upon one of so much imaginative vigour as Yordas, 
all this sat lightly as yet, for the simple key to his 
existence was affection. In distinction to most boys 
of so mature age, no impulse towards an independent 
career had yet come to him. His local attachments 
were as strong as his personal, and it is hardly likely 
that he had ever for a moment associated his life with 
any wider scenes than these secluded fastnesses in 
which it now was passed. That this simplicity 
should have been sustained so long was perhaps due 
more to the fact of those scenes, under his father's 
guidance, having furnished ample nutriment to his 
various faculties than to any insensible acceptance of 
a familiar routine. Not to his son only, but to every 
one of his parishioners so far as each was capable, 
had Mr. Brant afforded similar food. He made his 
parish a comprehensive text, or rather a religious and 
educational storehouse, finding, for the behoof of his 
flock, 

" tongues in trees, books in the ranning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 

Yordas had apparently understood liis father's attitude, 
more especially with regard to the romantic attributes 
of the locality. Upon these he would enlarge to his 
new companion Thew, and Gideon listened readily to 
the boy's enthusiastic talk, even turning it occasionally 
into channels for his own information. 

One night as they were on their way the boy got 
on to his favourite topic of names. " You've a good 
name. Who are you called after?" he asked his 
companion. 

The dour Gideon could not repress a laugh. 

"Why, is everybody called after somebody?" he 
asked. 
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"Of course, they ought to be. It makes all the 
difference to their life." 

Thew confessed he had never thought of that before. 

" I'm called after a mountain in Yorkshire where 
my father used to live. It's really the best of all to 
be called after a mountain, for you never can want to 
be different from that. You can't be sure that even 
a hero is all you'd like him to be." 

" Then who's your friend Baillie called after ? " said 
Thew, indulging the boy's humour. 

" Oh, don't you know ? There's a tale about her 
name, but it's too long to tell you now. I must be 
turning back," 

" It's not late," said Gideon. " You'll have the 
moon yonder in a few minutes." 

Yordas agreed, and went on over the bridge where 
the waters joined. 

" I can show you the gravestone next Sunday," said 
he. " And the strange part about it is that when this 
Baillie is twenty it will be exactly a hundred years 
since yon one died, and she was only twenty at the 
time. There's not been a Baillie Gourlock since till 
this, and, what's more, there's not even been another 
lass born at Redburnshank between them. Abram's 
other bairns are boys." 

"How came the first lass to die so young?" 
demanded Gideon, in a singularly stern tone which 
the boy misunderstood. 

" You don't believe me ; you think I am making it 
up. But I'm not," 

Thew corrected him, and bade him go on. 

"She was killed. It was terrible. She was the 
bonniest lass between Cheviot and Kielder, and a lot 
of men wanted to marry her. But she wouldn't look 
at one of them, she was so proud. It was thia that 
enraged them all. If she had chosen one, nobody 
would have dared to harm her. But, as it was, one 
7 
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of them called John Hall, from Rede Water, laid a plot 
to carry her off and make her marry him. Towards 
dark one evening, just after Martinmas, word came to 
Redburnshank that the parson at Harthope was 
dying and wanted badly to see Daniel Gourlock 
before he went. It was stormy, but he came away 
straight, leaving Baillie by herself in the house. She 
hadn't been long before there was another knock, and 
as she opened the door only the wind and sleet drove 
in beside her. She could see, but nobody was there. 
So she sat down again. In a minute or two the 
knock came again, louder than before, and, as she was 
afraid of nothing, Baillie opened the door to it Of 
course it's not really known, but Tm quite sure 
myself that as she stood looking into the murky wet 
the villain seized her from behind and got her hands 
tied before she could use the pistol that she always 
carried about her. She wouldn't skirl, for that was 
not Baillie's way. Daniel Gourlock found that the 
parson was hearty and had not sent for him at all. 
So then he knew. He went back in an awful state. 
The parson went with him, and two or three more 
from that ruined house by the bridge, that was stand- 
ing then. It came on to snow, but they sought all 
night. It was not till morning that they found her, 
drowned against a stone of the Whitlees Ford. The 
man was never heard of again." 

"Poor lass, poor lass!" muttered Thew in great 
agitation. 

" Ay, they were fearsome times, yon. I must be 
off. Good-night" 

Before Gideon could interrogate him further the boy 
was gone. 

As the moon was clearing the hill-shoulder down 
the valley, Thew sat down to contemplate the scene 
and the story. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CROSS THREADS 

BUT it was before the next Sunday that Ord had 
an opportunity of showing his new friend the 
gravestone of which he had spoken. Only two days 
later, Thew appeared at the parsonage about mid- 
day, having some work, as he said, for the squire at 
the West Wood, a great fir plantation just behind 
the inner hill. The boy chanced to be mowing 
bracken on the slope behind the house, and as it was 
nearly his own dinner-time he went down to meet 
Gideon. 

The day was oppressively hot, the hills basking in 
haze, and white clouds above them floating indis- 
tinctly and lazily over the pale sky, Yordas knew 
that his mother was in the church, and as he passed 
it he glanced at the door which stood ajar. Thew, 
who was by this time also close to the churchyard, 
seemed to notice the gesture. 

" Is anybody inside ? " he asked. 

Contrary to his life-long habit, Yordas lied. " Not 
that I know of," he replied. 

They went to the Gourlock gravestone, which was 
at the east end, Gideon talking, but the boy unusually 
silent. In order to decipher the necessary part of 
the inscription near the bottom they had to lie 
prostrate in the grass. Having pointed out the 
words, Ord raised himself on his knees, and looked 
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down at his companion eagerly scanning the sad 
record. " ' Found drowned at the Whitlees Ford,' " 
muttered Gideon as he read, " ' on the morning of 
14th Nov. 1765, by her sorrowing father. " God dis- 
tributeth sorrows in his anger," Jobxxi. 17,' . . . Ay, 
ay," he continued, in strange agitation, "that's just 
what happened to her." Then he was silent for a 
minute or two, and as he got up the boy noticed that 
there were tears in the wheelwright's eyes. 

" Happened to who ? " asked Yordas in astonish- 
ment, but as he put the question there was a sound 
from the harmonium in the church. 

Under Thew's quick look Ord's face turned 
crimson. " I knew she was in," he confessed immi 
ately, " but I didn't want to tell you." 

"Who?" 

" My mother." 

The state of mind of each was a complete mys1 
to the other, so the mutual stare continued for 
moment whilst the music went on. 

"You tell me first," said Vordas at last, with 3 
frankness that displayed nearly all the simplicity of 
boyhood still. 

" Not now. Can you come over to the West 
Wood this afternoon ? I'm putting up the wire 
fencing along the top dike. I shall not leave till 
dark." 

"Ay, perhaps I'll come." And Yordas gladly 
escaped. 

Every afternoon Mr. Brant allowed his son three 
hours complete freedom. This was frequently spent 
in a joint ramble, or pastoral visit to some of the 
scattered abodes. Whilst they sat at dinner to-day, 
Martha abruptly entered and said the lad had cpme 
down from Whitlees Hope to know if Mr. Brant could 
go yonder that afternoon. 

" Is it Dave? " asked the clergyman, getting up to 
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go and see the boy. He was absent a few minutes, 
then came back and resumed his place. 

" I think old Harriet has at last received her call," 
he observed. "Shall we walk that way this after- 
noon, Ord ? " 

" Yes, father." 

The West Wood lay on the way, and the boy told 
of his conversation with Gideon. A few minutes 
later they set off. 

The messenger had also gone on to Redburnshank 
on his way, old Harriet and Abram Gourlock's 
mother being sisters. But Abram was away for some 
sheep, so Baillie was sent to Whitlees Hope in his 
stead. 

She could have saved a mile by going by Harthope, 
but she chose the longer way up the Aller burn. Mr. 
Brant was already there when BailHe reached her 
destination. It proved impossible for the old woman 
to see her, so having accomplished her errand, the 
girl turned away for home. She traversed the wide 
open tract of Three Stone Gair, dipped into the 
crease filled with birch trees, and then mounted the 
brae above which could be seen the dark plumes of 
the fir wood. On reaching the corner of this, just 
over the summit, she stood like a fawn to throw a 
glance about her, and the next moment with a start 
she plunged into the wood. Screened wholly by the 
undergrowth of dwarf birch and bracken, Baillie 
crouched to watch expectantly. In her cramped 
position the time seemed long, and she was about to 
come impatiently from her concealment to give 
another look, when the sounds for which she had 
waited struck her ear. As the footsteps rustled along 
the pathway she peered out, watched the figure of 
Yordas not ten yards away, criticised the very 
expression of his face. He turned down the track 
by which she had just come, and she ventured 
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forward. When he had crossed the ridge behind 
which Whitlees Hope lay she resumed her journey. 
She seemed vexed. In her hand she had a frond of 
bracken which she was pulling to bits. Then she 
threw the stump away. 

The track lay along the upper dike of the West 
Wood, turning presently through a gateway into the 
wood itself. The gate was unhinged, and on the 
ground beside it was lying a bag of workman's tools, 
with chips and other indications of active work 
around. But nobody was to be seen or heard. 
When she had satisfied herself of this, Baillie took 
up an axe and, burned upon the haft, she saw the 
initials G. T. She cast her eyes again about her, 
and then caught a sound other than the droning of 
the flies. It was a human voice. On listening 
intently, the girl could tell it was engaged in very 
eager talk. It continued, but always in the same 
tone. The words could not be distinguished, but it 
seemed that there was no reply. The solemnity of 
the trees, the trunks where the hazy sun touched 
them being turned to red granite, suggested church 
to Baillie, and now, as she stepped cautiously forward, 
the voice irresistibly suggested the preacher. After 
a few more paces she caught one word thrillingly 
uttered, and the suggestion was confirmed. Now she 
could not turn back. 

Walking noiselessly over the carpet of crowberries 
and deep moss, and avoiding the stiff' fern, she went 
in the direction of the sound. This presently brought 
her within sight of an open space amidst the trees 
into which the sun poured, and where three or four 
trunks lay uprooted. At the foot of a stately pine, 
which rose up like a great ship's mast, knelt Gideon 
Thew, alone. Baillie had for some time known tliat 
he was absorbed in prayer. He had thrown his hat 
aside, and the girl had taken the precaution to 
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approach from the side to which his back was turned. 
She heard some of the petitions, but this was not for 
what she had come. Her curiosity was satisfied and 
she turned away. But, with a smile, a mischievous 
impulse seized her, and, stepping boldly into the open, 
she snatched up Gideon's hat, and hung it on the 
highest branch she could reach on tiptoe. Then she 
disappeared, the voice again dying behind her into 
one of the natural sighs of the wood. 

Baillie was not irreverent, but only young, and had 
of course only received the training of the Established 
Church under the iax di.scipline of Mr. Brant, Nothing 
surprised her now in regard to Gideon Thew, so her 
mind quickly reverted to Yordas. Petulance was 
dying away, and she was getting wretched over the 
breach in their old companionship. All her radiant 
intercourse with the parsonage came back to her now 
with the glow of a vanished existence. She reached 
home in a fretful state, but that night resolved to 
make another attempt to win back at least a portion 
of the past. 

Yordas had kept his appointment with Gideon, 
and had as a reward added another tragic story to 
his stock. In view of the gravity of their intercourse 
Thew seemed to ignore the disparity of their years. 
He even told his woes to the boy more unreservedly 
than he had done some time before to the father, 
as if encouraged by the lad's kindling eye. The 
burden of it was this. After long unsuccessful 
wooing, Gideon had obtained the affections of a 
fisher lass upon whom the whole of his heart was 
fixed. Even the wedding day had been at last 
appointed, when an evil fate had interposed and 
blighted the whole of his cherished hopes. A few 
weeks before the day, Gideon had met a stranger at 
an inn where he was staying for a night, and formed 
an acquaintance with him. Thew admitted that he 
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had felt a presentiment upon his first word with the 
man, but ignored it The significance of the omen, 
however, was very soon plain. They attended a fair 
together, and from that day the attitude of his 
betrothed was altered. The genteel stranger had 
bewitched the maid. A time of tragical disquiet 
followed, of which even Gideon could not now speak, 
but " like yon Baillie you told me of," he concluded 
quietly, " on the morning that was to have been the 
one of our marriage, I myself found her body on the 
beach beside a stone, after wandering all night there, 
and the man we heard no more of. A long piece of 
seaweed had twined itself round her neck. I kept 
that" 

" But what had happened ? " Yordas had demanded, 
his unsatisfied interest in the story quenching all con- 
sideration for his sensitive companion. 

" I canna tell you, except that they had been out 
together in a boat the night before. She could 
manage a cobble like any man." 

The narrative had been given with calm serious- 
ness, as if time and resignation had soothed the 
agony, so that it was with a shock of astonishment 
that Yordas heard the outburst that followed it Not 
a howling tornado suddenly hurling its deafening roar 
through the quiet wood about them could have sur- 
prised him more completely. 

"That's the blast that came like a snell north- 
easter over my soul," said Gideon, "and turned all 
the buds of a springtime into the blackness of winter 
and death. My whole soul lay drowned with yoa 
maiden that had been stolen from me. I couldna 
understand it. If there is a God it must have been 
a stroke from His hand that did it It was by His 
permission anyway. It was another blow of His at 
me. He'd been always against me. Oh, lad, I was 
in the dark. Ay, ay, God distributeth sorrows in 
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His anger. I've had nothing but sorrows from the 
first snowy day that I can bring to mind, and that 
was my mother's funeral. Perpetual sorrows must 
mean perpetual anger. There's the Book for it. I'm 
damned, lad, — damned from the beginning for here 
and hereafter." 

" Hush, Gideon ! " exclaimed Yordas with startling 
firmness. "No man is damned for sins he has not 
himself committed. What do you make of God if 
you make Him capable of things like yon ? Haven't 
you heard my father say a hundred times that the 
circumstances of this world are no witness to the 
judgments of God ? We cannot read them." 

" Ay, ay, I must learn that, my dear lad," said the 
other, clutching Ord's hand. " But it's hard, it's awful 
hard. I cannot get rid of the pride of life, of the 
masterfulness of the human judgment. But I'll learn. 
Dinna think that I'm always like I was just now," 
continued the man, almost in a tone of contrition. 
" Yon was a bit of the old clouds. I'm learning. 
If I had but kenned your father earlier I'd have 
done better. But I'll win through. You mind the 
night your mother came back and had to stay at 
the Bridgend. . . . Ay, I'll tell you, but you must no' 
speak of it, not even to your father. The next day 
I was away to her grave by the sea yonder, and I got 
back my troth. I'll win through. Think nothing of 
what I said just now. I have a glint of light. I'll 
win through." 

A few minutes later Yordas was on his way to 
Whitlees Hope to meet his father. It was at the end 
of the wood that it first struck him his own confession 
had not been made, so engrossed had they been in 
Gideon's affairs. This led him on to the subject of 
his mother and the He he had told, For the first 
time it flashed upon him, in explanation, that he was 
ashamed of his mother's devotions in the church, and 
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he could not throw the matter from his mind. It 
was the first glimpse of his mother from the outside, 
so to speak, that his ardour had permitted him since 
her return. His youthful sensibility found in it an 
instinctive regret, even humiliation. Any criticism 
of what his enthusiasm held sacred gave him a sting, 
whilst it unconsciously left his boyhood one step 
farther behind. 

Gideon was again calmly at work when Yordas and 
his father passed him some time later, and after a 
brief talk they went on. 

The next morning, on his beat by the Wether 
Cairn, Yordas picked the first ripe noop and ate it 
Then he sat down on the stones, 

Parsonside and the lands of Redburnshank met at 
the Wether Cairn, and ran side by side along the 
ridge of the mountain. Up there it was boggy peat- 
land from which the fuel was regularly cut for the 
winter, but also over a great part of the surface 
amidst heather and grass the noops grew, Red- 
burnshank was renowned for its noop jam, a delicacy 
of which even Mr, Brant greatly approved. So through 
all their childhood gathering the noops in autumn 
had been a regular thing with Yordas and the 
children of Redburnshank. It took the place of 
the blackberry harvest in other more favoured 
regions beyond the hills. 

But the edge of the pleasure was keener in these 
upland wastes, since it was brief and seldom, and, 
with the exception of the berries in the garden, their 
only crop. Even the blaeberries could not be had 
in any quantity within a distance of several miles. 
The flavour of the first noop, therefore, aroused many 
memories in Ord as he took his seat, and it seemed 
quite in keeping with them that Baillie should appear 
instantly before him, as if out of the ground. 

" Where have you come from ? " laughed he. 
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" From behind the cairn," 

" I never saw you." 

"I didn't mean that you should," And at once 
the girl chose a comfortable stone beside him. She 
was resolved. "They'll not be ready for another 
week. I suppose you won't come and pick them 
this year," 

" Why not ? " 

" Because your mother has come home," 

"And what difference should that make?" 

" It has made a great deal," said Kaillie, with a 
little pout. 

Yordas affected to be astonished, but then he agreed. 

" Yes, of course it has. But it'll make no change 
in those things, I shall bring her too," 

Baillie's face fell. 

"Don't you want me to? Don't you like her?" 
asked Ord in the utmost surprise. " It's you that 
are different, Baillie," 

" It's not her I dinna like," stammered Baillie, 
" But it'll not be the same. I'm shy I suppose. I'm 
shy even with you now." 

The tone of half child and half bashful girl was 
very pretty in Baillie's frankness, and Yordas seemed 
to notice the difference of it. But he only laughed at 
what he took for his companion's playfulness, 

" Ay, that's likely," said he ironically. 

As Baillie did not immediately take up the subject, 
Ord burst forthwith into a fervent panegyric of hi.s 
mother. He drew all the tenderness and beauty 
which he found in her in such glowing colours, 
betrayed so unreservedly all his own chivalrous, 
passionate affection for her, and confessed so 
eloquently his own determination to make up to 
her all the years of dark suffering she had endured, 
that Baillie was startled, and, without knowing it, 
deeply blushed. Through their life-long intercourse 
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he had never caused her a thrill of this sort. It 
passed instantly, and she ardently proclaimed her 
love for his mother. She had been wrong, unkind, 
everything. They talked for quite half an hour longer, 
mainly on the same topic, and when Yordas said 
that he must go it was eagerly agreed that Mrs. 
Brant should be of their party. They smiled to 
each other and parted. Baillie went home in quite 
a new mood and with an entirely new source of 
contemplation. 

Yes, the spell which had been troubling her for 
weeks was broken. The old companion had been 
revealed to her in all his charm, even with an added 
radiance that more than dispersed the obscurity 
between. Yordas, too, had found relief through his 
enthusiasm. He would not soon criticise his mother 
again. 



CHAPTER XV 

FORTUNE-TELLING 

YORDAS took three noops home, and with them 
in his palm held out his hand to his mother 
at the dinner-table. She took one and Mr. Brant 
took another. 

" Do yoti know what they are, mother ? " 

She nodded and blushed. 

The fruit resembled a red blackberry or raspberry 
formed of a few large knobs. The three were eaten 
silently and all eyes were raised. 

"They are cloudberries," said the mother. 

" They grow on the top of Yordas How," observed 
the parson. And all that the boy could add was the 
quiet exclamation, " Oh ! " 

But Mr, Brant took up the conversation, and they 
talked of the expedition which Ord had planned. 

On the following Sunday Baillie was apprised of 
the day] they had fixed, and she awaited it eagerly. 
Scarcely known to herself, Baillie had of late been 
constructing a new life of her own as a result of the 
change brought about in the parish by the altered 
life at the parsonage, and this had the most unex- 
pected effect on the renewal of old ties. She knew 
that formerly it was gathering the noops that was 
the source of her excitement in anticipation of this 
day, but now she was perfectly aware that all the 
attraction lay in the promised revival of intercourse 
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with Yordas. Only the day before the one appointed, 
this fact was brought clearly home to her mind. She 
had been sent to Whitlees Hope again, and passed 
by the West Wood. She again saw the signs of 
working, and, almost before she was aware, had come 
upon Gideon Thew. His head appeared suddenly 
above the dike as she was passing. The man offered 
almost a jocular greeting, such a thrill did the sight 
of her send through his frame. 

" But I didn't come to see you," was Baillie's arch 
reply. 

" Perhaps to make fun of me." 

With perfect self-command she glanced a question 
at him, but he did not remove his eyes, 

" When did I make fun of you ? " 

" Nobody but you passed this wood last Thursday 
about four o'clock. Yordas had just left me. I 
don't know how you missed him." 

Baillie was no great adept at dissimulation, so this 
brought the colour to her face, and Gideon quivered 
with joy. 

" It must have been you, lassie, so remember your 
faults this day." 

" Did he tell you that I passed this wood at four 
o'clock ? " 

"No, he told me nothing about it, for I didna 
ask him. I got at it another way. You canna 
deny it" 

"Deny what?" 

"That you turned my agony to sport; that you 
mocked a lonely soul with childish laughter," said 
Thew, with that sudden burst of stem seriousness 
to which his mind seemed subject 

The girl looked with dismay, not understanding 
such severity. 

" Did you ever read a story about boys throwing 
stones at frogs ? What was sport to the laddies was 
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death to the frogs. It's very much like that to me, 
Baillie, when you make fun of me." 

" Is it?" she said, scarce consciously. 

"In one way it's worse. You can only be killed 
but once, but you can be stung by unkindness a 
hundred times." 

"Not by me, Mr. Thew," said the girl resolutely. 
" I'll never do it again. I didn't mean to be unkind 
to you." 

She turned away to continue her journey, and 
Gideon was over the wall and by her side in an 
instant. His was the repentance now, and in a 
gentle way he expressed his regret; confessed that 
he knew she did not mean to injure him; begged 
her not to be afraid of him, to make fun of him 
again, to forget all that he had said. 

But none the less Baillie was afraid of him, simply 
because she did not understand him. When he had 
turned back and she was crossing the bent alone, 
without conscious reflection her whole soul craved 
for the hand of Yordas. In fancy she was beside 
him at the cairn in the morning sun as two or three 
days ago, and in closing her own fingers they seemed 
to close upon his hand. In this imaginary com- 
panionship she reached Whitlees Hope with a sense 
of security. At the expense of an extra two miles 
she went back another way. 

This particular sense of companionship, of brother- 
hood, in Yordas she had never known before, perhaps 
because she had never in the same way known its need. 
It rose with her in the morning as part of the sun- 
light of the day. In going out early she scanned the 
sky carefully to read what that day was to be. Thick 
clouds were just breaking, and a dark rolling mist 
which had enveloped everything was being driven 
from the north-west, but looking southwards to the 
cairn Baillie saw that all that sky was clear, and, as 
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she watched, the sun broke above the tumbling mist 
full and warm, in sudden contrast with the dark chill 
of a moment before. 

"Ay, lass, it'll be a good day," observed Abratn^ 
seeing her gaze ; and so it proved. ^ 

They were to meet about ten o'clock at the Wether" 
Cairn. Arriving there purposely a good half hour 
before the time, Baillie took a seat upon the stone 
on which she had found Yordas a few days ago, 
and she contemplated the ranks of steep round hills 
clustered about her. Scattered amongst the coarse 
grass in front she could see the fruit which they had 
come to gather, one berry only on each stalk, and 
that so short as to be for the most part hidden by 
the grass. With a fluttering heart she at length 
watched the two figures mounting by the track which 
she knew they would take, and when Yordas waved 
his hand she blushed deeply, but fortunately they 
were too far off to see. When they got up to her 
she could command herself better, and her joy only 
radiated from the ordinary bloom of her cheeks and 
a couple of lustrous eyes. Mrs. Brant took the liberty 
of kissing her, and said some pretty words to put 
Baillie at her ease. Then they al! sat down again 
and talked of the prospect around, 

There was a playful frankness in Eleanor that 
surprised even Yordas. She led him on to gossip 
about the hills, in which he was rich and enthusiastic, 
getting him to name them all to her in order and 
give each its story. To Baillie, too, the lady appeared 
in a wholly new light It was difficult for the ^rl 
to believe that this was the same pale, dejected, even 
lifeless woman that had passed the night at the 
Bridgend, and whom she had examined so carefully 
in church ever since. It was not until midday, when 
they sat down to their lunch, that any change in 
Eleanor was apparent. Up to then she had treated 
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Baillie as a child, had decked her hair with heather 
and garlands of berries, christened her the Noop 
Fairy, the Spirit of the Fell, and scattered about 
her such a play of delicious fancy as wholly to trans- 
form the familiar aspect of his playmate to Yordas 
himself. 

When they had ended their simple repast, without 
preface or warning, Mrs. Brant broke into a quiet 
plaintive song, the first note of which riveted the 
eyes of her two companions upon her face in an 
artless gaze which continued unchanged, immovable, 
until the voice had done. Then, as by magic, the 
two pairs of eyes flashed simultaneously upon each 
other in glad surprise. Yordas was the first to break 
into words of rapturous delight. The emotion which 
he felt was new to him, ravishing as strange. Baillie's 
eyes again rested on him, not moving whilst he 
spoke. From this moment there seemed to come 
over Eleanor a subtle change. 

For the rest of the time that they were together 
there, it was not difficult for Baillie to recognise again 
her mysterious companion of the Bridgend. But this 
did not affect her. This singular apparition was but 
the mother of Yordas, an impersonal light merely 
by which the full radiance of that familiar figure had 
been first revealed. Through instinctive emotion 
only did Baillie see and breathe during the hour or 
two that followed. In Yordas there was no change. 
He for her shone steadfast as the sun in that un- 
clouded sky. 

When at last they parted down opposite sides of 
the hill Baillie only pretended to go home. After 
lingering in a peat hole she returned to the cairn, 
and sat there through the whole of the afternoon. 
The spot fascinated her, and she seemed afraid of 
leaving it lest the new birth of her soul should fade 
and vanish also in an altered scene. That sweet 
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voice and plaintive song lingered with her in the 
heat, a rare ethereal note which could only withstand 
the whisper of this lonely breeze or the fairy organ- 
swell of a wandering fly, and which she dreaded to 
lose in the harsh clatter of the life at home. 

Under the plea of fatigue Eleanor soon withdrew 
to her chamber; and certainly she reclined on 
the bed, but in her eyes there was no repose. 
As was usual, her window remained open, and 
across the opposite patch of hillside it might have 
seemed that ceaseless scenes of activity were flitting 
to keep her faculties engaged. As soon as her 
mind was agitated like this, her face took the rest- 
less haggard expression with which she had come 
back to Harthope, and which had been since removed. 
At every sound of her son's or husband's voice out- 
side she started with fright. She got up from her 
bed to the chair ; removed from the chair to her bed 
again. When all was quiet, and she knew that 
Yordas would have gone for the cow, she escaped 
to the church. Here she remained for a long time 
on her knees. When she arose, it was with an im- 
pulsive nervous movement. She moved about the 
little building uneasily. Apparently she had not 
found the balm she was in the habit of finding. SI 
began even to speak abruptly and aloud. 

" He must not have this to suffer. ... It will 
just the same. Even now she loves him without know- 
ing what she does. But he — no, I can yet save him. 
In that he is a boy. He loves me only." As she said 
this, more quietly, and more firmly, she became silent 
again and looked at a white tablet on the wall. Her 
eyes instantly fell on the words, " As a mother she was 
tender, self-sacrificing, and firm." They seemed to 
arrest her, and for some time with her hands behind 
her she gazed at them intently, 
Eleanor went out 
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She resolved to confide all to her husband. His 
behaviour to herself had shown more than candour. 
He would understand her fear. If once Ord's 
familiarity was allowed to flash into love his life 
would be wrecked. With this determination she 
returned to the house. But by the evening her 
courage had vanished. All Mr. Brant's imperturbable 
calm oppressed her. Memories of old conversations 
rose like ghosts to daunt her. In him she could not 
confide. 

After the day's enjoyment Yordas was in high spirits. 
The concord between his mother and Baillie removed 
a cloud of which he had been dimly conscious. With 
thoughts of it he whistled cheerfully as he came from 
his last duty out of doors, and was hurrying to the 
parlour for the glorious evening talk when he collided 
with Eleanor in the twilight. He laughed and 
snatched her hand. 

" Come down to the bridge and see the moon rise, 
mother," cried he, 

" It's just what I was going to propose." 

And together they went off down the stream. On 
the way Yordas did all the talking. This suited his 
mother well, for his frank, artless vivacity at first 
calmed her nerves, and then exalted her spirits to 
the height necessary for what she had in hand. It 
was a lovely night, and this fired the youth's imagina- 
tion. He seemed to require no topics but those 
about him. 

" I always think of you as a stag that can talk," 
remarked his mother at one point. 

"Or a sheep," laughed Yordas. 

"Oh no, you are a noble animal, I meant a 
compliment, not a reproach." 

" What can be better ? " 

" Do you think you will always feel so ? Alas, you 
can't always be a boy." 
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" I think I feel pretty much like father, and he has 
not always been a boy." 

" But he is a clergyman, and he says that it is not 
at all likely you will be one." 

" Did he ? What did he say I should be ? " asked 
Yordas eagerly. 

" We didn't get so far as that," laughed the mother. 
" No doubt he thought it lay with you." 

" And what do you think I shall be, mother? Tell 
me my fortune." 

" Wait till the moon's up. I can't see your face, 
nor even your hand, in this light. I hope it will be a 
joyous one, dear boy. It ought to be. You have 
strength, you have manhood. I should fear for you 
if you were a girl." 

" But surely girls have happy fortunes." 

" Some, I hope." 

"Poor darling mother," said Yordas ardently, 
emboldened by the dusk. "But even your fortune 
has come right in the end." 

"In the end, Yordas? It was always so far, far 
better than I deserved. Where it failed was only in 
my own worth, in my own dignity and nobility of 
character." 

" I can't believe that. Father never su^ests such 
a thing." 

" That is his goodness. He must feel it. All the 
joy, all the beauty, all the goodness of the world is 
contemptible to him." 

" Do you think so ? " cried Yordas, with a start. 

" It must be so, for he fled from it. To me it is — 
was the breath of life." 

The youth, trembling, sought his mother's hand, 
and went on some paces, silently, holding it. 

She seemed surrounded by a halo of dazzling, 
alluring light. His father's figure receded in the 
shade. As they reached the comer where the valley 
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turned, the moon appeared high in the sky, and they 
both stopped. 

" Now you can see me," cried Yordas. 

He was again thrilled by the gaze of his mother's 
eyes as she fixed them on his face. She drew her 
hand over his brow and down the right cheek. She 
seemed to hesitate an instant, but then she spoke. 

"Since I first set eyes on you from my window in 
that morning light," she said solemnly, "I have 
known that your fortune is the highest, the noblest 
that can fall to man. Every generous impulse dwells 
in you. Every human achievement is possible to 
you. You will see and realise all the glory of the 
active world. Goodness you will combine with 
refinement, with art, with learning, and with song. 
What higher fortune, boy, can you hope for than 
this? It is all yours." 

" All that you have failed to obtain, mother ? " said 
the boy fervently. 

The woman received a shock at this utterance of 
the very words that were throbbing in her soul, of 
the hopes from which her divination sprang. 

"All that," she said, and folding her son to her 
bosom she pressed his cheek long and silently against 
her own. 

" And you shall have it," he whispered in her ear. 

They talked but little on their way home as the 
moon mounted higher. 

One more struggle Eleanor made. The next 
morning she was seized with remorse at what in 
remembrance came as a treacherous stab at her 
husband. But that one day cured it. With renewed 
hope, with renewed conviction of success, all the 
ambitions and aspirations of her life swelled irresist- 
ibly through her mind, and brought with them 
persuasions of duty, of devotion to her boy. "Tender, 
self-sacrificing, and firm." She liked those words. 
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After a long imaginary contest with Mr. Brant, she 
fell asleep that night with the reflection, " He may be 
mistaken as well as I. 1 will do it." 

From that time Yordas found a welcome change 
in his mother. She was content with the religious 
ordinances of other people, and he had not again to 
blush for her private visits to the church. A healthy 
vivacity and freedom from constraint marked her 
intercourse with him, and even with his father. With 
the quick perception of youth, he saw that her eyes 
did not so frequently fall in discussions at the table. 
Tills strengthened his own chivalrous devotion to her. 
She slipt into his ideal of the race, and to bring a ray 
of gladness to her eyes awakened the keenest joy he 
knew of. He questioned, and she freely disclosed 
the pleasures of civilised life beyond the hills. 
Yordas had been kept in no rigid ignorance of all 
this, but from his mother's mind it acquired a new, 
an unsuspected radiance, which transiigured it to his 
own. For the first time he felt and actually realised 
a music beyond the birds and waters, art other than 
the glory of sun and cloud, and poesy more abstract 
than the blunt exuberance of heroic ages. 

The immediate obvious outcome of all this was 
that when the parishioners met at the parsonage for 
their sociable evenings under the October moon they 
found a piano established in the parlour for their 
entertainment. They were at first startled, but in 
the hands of Mrs. Brant it became a source of power. 
Baillie began again to come down with her father, 
and under the spell of Eleanor's song even Abrapk— 
one evening admitted privately to Gideon T' 
the parson had found a terrible j 
whisky. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

REFRAINS 

ELEANOR could both p!ay and sing well, as Mr. 
Brant was keenly reminded through the 
following winter months. Frequently as he sat 
engrossed in his study, the sounds of music came to 
him from the room opposite, and it always caused him 
immediately to lay down his pen. His wife's taste 
was refined and intellectual, and some of the effect 
of it was communicated to himself as well as to 
Yordas. Old visions returned to him under the 
subtle influence, and he would contemplate in a 
singularly placid spirit whole tracts of his nature that 
lay fallow and untilled, needs of his imaginative youth 
that had faded into dreams. Occasionally he went 
across to the other room and stood silently by the 
ID an tel piece. 

"We disturb you?" his wife had cried at first at 
these intrusions, 

" No, go on," the parson would reply with a head- 
shake. 

So now his entrance was made in silence without 
any interruption to what was going on, He did not 
actually stay long, and Yordas began to construe the 
action as a tacit recognition merely of their pursuit. 
It seemed to him a characteristically delicate way of 
his father's to put them at their ease, and remove any 
appearance of constraint on either part. But the old 
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housekeeper Martha was extremely irritated by the 
proceedings. She talked bluntly to anybody of the 
sight of a Christian parsonage being turned into a 
show-house, that it was just as she had gone on before, 
and that they'd see. Yordas, who was still a child to 
her, she upbraided bitterly to his face. 

"Cannot you see, lad, that you're bre'king your 
father's heart by such goings on ? " she expostulated 
on one such favourable occasion. " Is he to have 
brought you up to this age all for nowt ? And is yon 
woman just to step in when all t' work's done and 
tak' you off into t' frivolities that have made a mess 
of her own life and of iwerybody else's about her ? " 

But she under-estimated the spirit she had now to 
deal with, and in a vehement passion the young man 
forbade her to insult his mother, and for his part he 
would no longer listen to a word she had to say on 
the subject. 

"Ay, that's it," was the imperturbable rejoinder. 
" You'll go on until you bre'k your own heart as well 
as your father's, and then you'll do. Well, dunnot 
come to me to give you comfort, so I tell you. You'll 
find none." 

Yordas really did avoid the woman in future, for, 
however he resented her plain criticisms, he found 
that her words had a singular power of making him 
uneasy despite their absurdity and palpable falseness 
as regarded his father. More than once he resolved 
to shatter her malign influence over him by a direct 
appeal to his father, but he could never manage to 
carry it out. Intimate confidences had so insensibly 
died away between them, that, without some very 
pronounced assistance from the elder, Ord found it 
impossible to bring them back to life. But he paid 
more and more heed to appearances, and these con- 
tinued all on his side. 

Things, however, advanced so rapidly that winter 
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that Martha's indignation overstepped all bounds, 
and one night she went for a private interview with 
the parson. He at once saw by her face that her 
feelings ran high. 

" I've been with you twenty years, Mr. Brant, but 
I'll stay no longer, I'm going home. You're fair 
daft" 

"How have I offended you, Martha?" asked the 
clergyman, with a smile. 

"I heard your talk at dinner. Is it true that you're 
going to send the lad to Edinburgh ? " 

"Yes, it is almost decided." 

"Well, isn't that enough? I've seen you through 
one breakup, but I'll not see you through another." 

" I myself studied at Durham. Why should he be 
denied similar advantages if he asks for them ? " 

This tone took the woman aback, but she wouldn't 
show it. 

"Because it's none of his own asking," she said 
firmly. "He's just a bit o' putty in the hands of 
his mother, and if she tells him to set the byre ablaze 
he'll do it. They'll bre'k your heart between 'em. 
It's no use telling you to be selfish, but no man has 
more right to bre'k his own heart than he has to 
bre'k his neck." 

"Your kind heart has deceived you, Martha. The 
boy's Ufe is now his own. My own influence, if it has 
been for good, can never die. The time has now 
come for it to be tested by other influences. How 
simple a thing our life would be if it could be passed 
in one unbroken channel, if we could keep a beautiful 
idea! of our hearts a reality of every day ! But upon 
such a law we have not been made. All that those 
who have the responsibility of moulding a young life 
can hope to do is to shape it round a germ of peace. 
If that is accomplished, Martha, it will ultimately 
triumph over all the surface agitations of the world. 
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Waves may break, nay, must break against it, even 
over and submerge it, but the germ is hidden, not lost. 
I assure you the great trial of a parent's life is to believe, 
to trust to, this. To subdue, to crush all one's own 
selfish cravings," continued Mr. Brant with heighten- 
ing fervour; "to hide from a child all excessive 
aflFection that may restrain or stunt his nature under 
guise of developing it. We cannot tell what one 
individual life requires. Do you think I wouldn't 
give my own life to save his from any anguish? 
When do you wish to leave me?" 

The silence of the study and the hills was for a 
moment unbroken. As the parson looked up he saw 
a tear fall from the eyes of his censorious recalcitrant 
dependant, but she turned quickly and it was hidden. 

" Nay, you cap all that ivver I saw. I'll go back to 
my work for a bit" And the door closai silently 
after Martha. 

But Mr. Brant could not resume his work that 
night. From a profound reverie, not half an hour 
later, he was aroused by a tap at the door, and Yordas 
entered. The youth came in freely at all times, and 
had always done so, whatever the employment of his 
father. Now he stood in the doorway, hesitating to 
come farther. He had never surprised his father in 
such an attitude before. Mr. Brant was reclining 
against the mantelpiece, without book or paper in 
his hand, and, before it was raised in greeting, his 
face had borne a singularly aged look. The sudden- 
ness of his son's entrance had prevented the parson's 
making the alteration he would have wished without 
some unbecoming abruptness being noticed. Of 
course his aspect changed at once, but what had given 
Yordas the shock was that in that instant he seemed 
to see his father in his Norgill study alone on the 
blustering night when he firgt discovered bis wife's 
departure. 
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When the youth had shut the door, he came forward 
and said, " Father, I shan't go." 

"Tut, tut, my lad," returned the parson, smiling. 
" Beware of impulses however generous. Not to go 
would thwart not merely an impulse but a tendency 
of your life which has been growing, and might 
destroy the very tenderness that now makes you 
hesitate. It might embitter your life and turn the 
affection which prompts this action into a source of 
endless regret. It might seem later that love for 
me had narrowed instead of expanding your life. 
Neither I nor you would be the gainer by such a 
calamity. The trial of separation is infinitely prefer- 
able, isn't it? Let us talk." 

However long the intervening silences, and however 
estranged Yordas may have felt a moment before, the 
immutable calm of his father's tone and current of 
reflection always spanned the gap in an instant. 
They sat down and had an hour's open-hearted con- 
versation. It had all the effect of a religious confession 
and absolution on the youth. The harassing sense of 
secrecy, of doubtful dealing, left him, and he breasted 
that passionate love for his mother and all that it 
involved with redoubled vigour. From this moment 
their plans were confirmed. 

That was in March, It was resolved that a month 
later Yordas should take his departure. In prepara- 
tion for the move, Mr. Brant made a journey to Edin- 
burgh to make the necessary arrangements, and to 
select a home to which the youth might be transferred 
for such time as he should be engaged with his 
studies. It was the first visit to the active world that 
the parson had made for some years, and the city of 
Edinburgh he had never before seen, although from 
his reading he had some familiarity with its features. 
But he conducted himself in a very matter-of-fact 
way. He carried only an umbrella and a rusty 
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leather hand-bag, both relics of former years, and on 
alighting from the train early in the afternoon, with 
both these articles clutched tightly in one hand, he 
sought immediately the summit of the Calton Hill. 
There he reflected and laid his plans. 

From this general survey he descended, and by 
further inquiry found out a street, the name of which 
he had in mind. He looked at the general aspect of 
the street, critically viewed the houses, and stopped 
at length before a certain number. Here he knocked 
and waited. There was no response to his summons, 
so he repeated the knock. 

The door was at length opened, and a middle- 
aged woman looked out. The two eyed each other 
for a moment, and with a smile Mn Brant 
walked in. Neither spoke until they were shut in 
the parlour. Letters they had exchanged, but the 
brother and sister had not met for upwards of twenty 
years. 

" Why, you're not changed a bit, Anthony." 

"We must talk before I say the same of you, 
Isabel," was the parson's good-humoured rejoinder. 

So they sat down to talk. In a very short time 
Mr. Brant was satisfied. When he discerned the 
presence of the few essential things which he required 
for his son's home-life, he divulged the object of his 
errand and it was speedily arranged that Yordas 
should become an inmate of his humble aunt's house. 
From that they went on to an interchange of personal 
talk and so to the tea-table. Whilst at the latter 
the woman's husband came in. 

The parson evinced no anxiety to scrutinise the 
town laboriously. When he had made a pious pil- 
grimage to the venerable house in the Netherbow, 
and to No. 39 Castle Street, and had viewed the 
sun setting from the top of Arthur's Seat, he confessed 
his curiosity satisfied. The next day he devoted to 
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his academical engagements, and the day following 
he was gone. 

After a walk of many miles it was late afternoon 
when Mr. Brant re-entered his own hills. The region 
fell upon him like a Sabbath land. It had been a 
fine glittering day, with ragged white clouds flying 
before a high west wind ; now the lower clouds were 
grey-bodied, but above them, spanning the blue, were 
white filmy streaks of ethereal delicacy. From such 
a sky the sun shone intermittently, throwing quickly 
travelling shadows over the snow-patched hillsides, 
and then again revealing the sheep and storm- 
battered thorn-bush behind. It happened to be the 
kind of day which especially impressed Mr. Brant, 
and now returning to it from such far different scenes 
of life he viewed it with an added emotion. To 
heighten this he was greeted by the cry of the first 
curlew that had ventured up from the sands. Yordas 
too had heard it, for in eager expectation of his 
father he had wandered off alone on the track by 
which he knew the traveller would return. On the 
shoulder of Passpeth they met, and walked back to 
the parsonage together in animated talk. 

That night Yordas heard the wind moaning as he 
lay awake, and was not surprised to find a country 
sprinkled with snow in the morning. During the 
next few days there was a heavy fall, and for the 
rest of March all things had returned to the condi- 
tions of winter. This kept the parson and his son 
busy with the sheep, and prevented the attendance 
of most of the parishioners at Harthopc, Gideon 
Thew was constant, however, through fair weather 
or through foul. He always partook of dinner at 
the parsonage on Sunday, having at first doggedly 
brought his own viands and asked only for a glass 
of water, until Mr. Brant by sheer force of his 
authority compelled Thew to take a place at the 
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table and share in the meal provided, as was the 
custom with five otherof the most distant parishioners. 
For two Sundays whilst the snow lay Thaw was the 
only visitor. So Yordas gave up most of the after- 
noon to him. Mr, Brant retired to his study ; Eleanor 
also withdrew to her own chamber ; and, hy Martha's 
permission, the other two took their books to the 
kitchen fire. 

On the second of these Sundays, whilst they were 
seated reading, Martha also being at the table engaged 
with Matthew Henry's Commentary, the silence was 
suddenly broken by the sneck of the back door being 
lifted. The dog was aroused and barked, but stood 
up, stretched, and wagged his tail on seeing that it 
was Baiiiie Gourlock who entered. Such an ir- 
reverent and untimely interruption from anybody 
else would have excited the staid Martha's anger, 
but on recognising the figure over the top of her 
spectacles, and seeing the consternation of the girl, 
the woman expressed surprise merely. Baillie knew 
not what to answer. She herself scarcely knew why 
she had come. One thing, however, she knew dis- 
tinctly, which was that she had built upon the con^ 
viction of Gideon Thew's not having come up throuj ' 
the snow. 

" I had nothing else to do," at length stammei 
Baillie with unvarnished truth. 

"Then I'm sadly mistaken in your mother, my 
lass," retorted Martha bluntly; "but come and sit 
you down. It's a terrible long storm and I doubt 
you'll weary at Redburnshank, no wonder ! But get 
out and kick your shoes first. Just see how you're 
traipsing t' snow about." And whilst the girl with- 
drew in shame to rectify such a blunder, Martha 
wiped up with a cloth the melting bits of snow which 
had soiled her flagstones. On Baillie's returning, 
Martha put her in a chair, removed her cloak, and 
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promised her she had come to t' raight house, and 
that she should not there lack for anything profitable 
to do. 

" And you'll have time to do it in, an' all," added 
Martha, looking out of the window, " for just look at 
yon drift ower t' Snear. Ay, you're in a bonnie 
pickle, lass, but never heed. We'll mak' you comfort- 
able enough, and I suppose you telled 'em where you 
were coming to. It'll not be the first time you've 
been storm-stayed i' t' parsonage." 

" But, Martha, 1 can't stay whatever comes on. 
I said I shouldna be long." 

Yordas burst into laughter, and Gideon smiled. 

"You're nabbed, Baillie," cried the boy. "It's no 
good wriggling with Martha. We shall all support 
her authority," 

So Baillie gave in, and for an hour she was kept 
at the table to listen to the dissertations of Matthew 
Henry, which Martha laboriously bestowed upon her. 
During the time, Yordas and Thew were disturbed 
in their reading, although ostensibly engaged with 
their books, It was evidently the comic side of 
Baillie 's embarrassment that struck the boy, for there 
was a constant twinkle in his eye as he looked across 
to the table. Though quite conscious of that eye, 
Baillie persistently avoided it. Thew evidently took 
the matter with all his accustomed seriousness. He 
also looked at the intruder frequently, but his features 
never relaxed. 

The snow was still whirling down and obliterating 
all the prospect when Martha closed the book to 
prepare the tea. At that minute Mr, Brant came in, 
and with a look of astonishment greeted Baillie. The 
parson came to ask Gideon to speak with him a 
moment, and the two went to the study. Martha put 
the kettle on a lower hook to boil up, it had long been 
singing, and went to lay the table in the parlour. 
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" Ord, I must really go," said BailHe anxiously. 

" Why did you come down ? " 

"Because I thought you would be alone, and I 
thought I might not see you again before you went" 

" Didn't Gideon ask you to come ? " 

" No ; why should he ? " asked the girl crossly. 

« He'll take you home." 

" He won't ; I'll go alone." 

" Nay, I'll take you." 

Martha came in, but they were accustomed to con- 
versing before her and did not cease. She went 
about her affairs without regarding them. When 
she came in again she put the tea in the pot and 
turned to the kettle. Yordas stepped up to her. 

" Martha, tell Gideon that I'm going to take Baillie 
home, will you ? " 

" Ay, I'll tell him." 

And Yordas ran off to get ready for the table. 

" Gideon's a queer fellow," said Yordas as he and 
his companion were trudging through the snow 
scarcely an hour later. " He always reminds me of 
John Hall of Rede Water." 

" What John Hall ? " 

"That man that carried off the other Baillie a 
hundred years ago. I'm sure Gideon could do a 
thing like that. I saw him watch us set off, and 
what eyes he had ! " 

"I wish you hadn't told me that," cried the girl 
excitedly. "I was always afraid of him. I shall 
be worse now. I shall always think of that" 

" Don't be afraid of him. Yon Baillie was afraid 
of nobody. Keep up your name, my lass. How can 
he harm you ? He could only have done that if he 
had lived a hundred years ago. Such things aren't 
done now." 

" I believe you wish they were." 

" I believe I do, BailHe," laughed Yordas, as they 
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turned the corner where the valleys met, and, by 
suddenly encountering the full force of the wind, the 
two were nearly overturned. To save herself, Baillie 
caught the boy's arm, and, so supported, fought the 
rest of her way up the valley. " At anyrate, I rather 
think I should like to have to save you from such a 
man," added Yordas presently in the teeth of the 
wind. And they scarcely spoke again all the way. 
But Baillie was in a glow of content. She didn't 
mind now if Ord had to go without again seeing 
her, When he said that he shouldn't go up to the 
house, as it would be dark soon, she didn't mind 
either. She would far rather say good-bye to him 
here. Underthe shelter of a jutting rock, from which 
purple, leafless arms of briar and dead stalks of other 
plants stretched out of the drifted snow, they stood 
for a last word. The wind howled past the corner, 
but they were in the bield. Both faces were lashed 
into the purest glow, and Baillie's hair straggled 
over her cheeks. For an instant they had simply 
looked at each other. 

" It'll be different yonder," said the girl. 

" I shall come back for the holidays," returned he. 
" Good-bye." 

They had never shaken hands, kissed, or used any 
other formality of farewell, so didn't quite know what 
to do. With the ludicrous thought, it for the first 
time occurred to Yordas that his companion was no 
longer a child exactly. 

"Let's kiss," he said, however, at last, laughing, 
but as if half ashamed. They did so in a brief ex- 
perimental manner, and the colour of both faces 
deepened ; his from mere boyish reserve, hers from 
a slightly more conscious quality. Then, as if in- 
spired by a more manly sentiment, Yordas flung his 
arm round Baillie boldly and kissed her again more 
fervently. 
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"Good-bye, Baillie," he said. "We've had some 
jolly times. Don't forget me." 

"No," she said, and they parted. They waved 
their hands once, and did not see each other again. 

Most of the snow had melted on the morning that 
Mr. Brant took his son away, and it was warm and 
sunny. From a thorn-bush near the top of Passpeth 
Baillie commanded a view of the road through the 
dale, and, without exciting attention, she watched a 
gig drive along below her and disappear. But she 
did not get home till dinner. 
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CHAPTER XVn 

FROM THE HILLSIDE 

FROM that day, by tacit consent, some additional 
solemnity seemed to have come over the life 
atHarthope. When anybody came to the parsonage 
Mr, Brant was found doing his work alone, and from 
some instinctive delicacy all refrained from asking 
him of Yordas. At the evening meetings Mrs. Urant 
still sang and played for them, but she seemed 
unable to arouse the former enthusiasm either in 
herself or others. She questioned Baillie of this 
directly one night. The girl was startled at 
discovering that anybody else had perceived the 
change. 

For Baillie herself, all existence had suffered an 
eclipse. It was not merely that she went down to 
the parsonage or to church and never saw Yordas, 
but also that she felt to have lost his companionship 
for ever. Affection and modesty alike warned her 
that the companion who had departed would not 
return. The change in him from his altered course 
of life would have placed them far as two hills 
asunder. They could but regard each other from 
afar. This had a marked effect on the development 
of Baillie which did not escape even Mr. Brant, She 
showed more timidity and diffidence in her behaviour. 
He had always been kind to her, now he began to 
display an increasing tenderness in their intercourse, 
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which deeply touched the girl and seemed to cemi 
an unconfessed bond between them. 

On one occasion Eleanor herself noticed this, and 
it resolved certain doubts of her own. She had found 
Mr. Brant's philosophic calm as soothing as Yordas 
had done, if at the same time it had excited a very 
different kind of speculation in her mind. She felt 
some compunction at the spirit of revolt in which 
she had planned her son's escape from the primitive 
conditions to which she had fancied him doomed by 
his father's will. If the parson gave way so readily 
to so radical a change, what was his philosophy ? How 
came it that she had felt in such direct opposition to 
his scheme of life as to wreck deliberately all the 
happiness of a more than usually ideal commence- 
ment? These questions humiliated her, inspired in 
her a less impetuous and more sincere humility than 
any she had yet felt. It was on this account that 
the months immediately succeeding the removal of 
Yordas were months of such extraordinary serenil 
at the parsonage. Even Martha confessed a glimau 
of charity towards her mistress. 

So greatly was Eleanor affected that she 
hoped for a complete conquest of her husband. At' 
moments she craved for this. Her love for him had 
been genuine. It was stiti impossible for her but to 
respect, even reverence him. She remembered that 
victory on the evening of her return when she drew 
him to the church to consecrate their reunion. The 
passionate embrace vibrated in her soul still. Success 
was sweet to Eleanor ; weakness or defeat was misery. 
The promise of that beginning had not been realised. 
So one lovely June evening, after a whole day in the 
field which was fenced off from the hillside behind 
the parsonage, and when Abram and Bailtie had been 
down to help Mr. Brant with his "pickle hay," as 
Eleanor sat upon a haycock her spirit rose in ber. 
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Mr. Brant was walking towards her in his summer 
flannel clothes with a rake in one hand. The appear- 
ance of his wife seemed to please him, and he said 
she looked happy, even radiant. 

"I am happy," she declared emphatically. "Per- 
haps for the first time I have to-day realised what 
you mean by trusting only to the emotions that arc 
awakened on the bare hillside." 

"Good," observed Mr. Brant, as he placed himself 
at her feet. 

"But I also think," added Eleanor, " that these safe 
emotions could not have been awakened without my 
having had the others elsewhere." 

"I hardly like the word others. You recollect I 
did not forbid emotions elsewhere. I merely asserted 
that the emotions here and elsewhere must, to be 
safe, be of essentially the same kind. And of course 
we were speaking exclusively of religious emotions." 

" Yes," said Eleanor, looking at the glowing hilltops, 

" I dare not trust to religious emotions requiring 
artificial aids," resumed the parson. " They are not 
indeed religious emotions at ali, but purely imagina- 
tive and artistic exaltation. Don't confuse religion 
and imagination." 

" But all cannot be recluses and anchorites. With- 
out imaginative assistance would not religion expire 
in the world ? " 

" Even with it, does it not ? " asked Mr. Brant, with 
a smile. " But I have nothing to do with polemics, 
Eleanor. I like the old saying, ' If thou seest aught 
amiss in another, mend it in thyself.' I will only say 
this, in which 1 think history will support me, that 
the degree of the imaginative assistance you speak 
of is in exact ratio to the degree of the real religion 
of the time." 

This was scarcely the conversation that Eleanor 
had courted, and with the aid of the natural display 
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about them she turned it into another course. But 
when the dew arose, and they were walking to the 
house, she made another effort. 

"But you do not distrust all personal emotion, 
Anthony ? What is affection ? What is love ? " 

The quick utterance betrayed the activity of the 
mind. Mr. Brant was startled. 

" Certainly I do not," said he. 

" But can you not reduce it all to imagpination ? " 

"Not if it is real. It is because of its being 
imaginative that it generally dies." 

"And what proves its reality? How are we to 
know ? " 

" We can have no certain knowledge." 

" Oh, Anthony, this is dreadful 1 I will not accept 
it. I believe good impulses are divine, and if the 
imagination is the source of impulses it must be 
divine also. What a world should we make of it I " 

"But I do not say we are never to act upon 
imaginative impulses, Eleanor. We know that we 
are compelled so to act, and must accept the conse- 
quences. It is in the first development of the im- 
agination that our opportunity lies. The sounder 
that development, of course, the sounder will be all 
that springs from it Until in some ultimate state, 
even of human existence, it is quite conceivable that 
our impulses might become almost infallible guides. 
If the imagination is based upon permanent, what 
I call religious, sources of inspiration, instead of 
upon the shifting sands of a purely artificial, even 
commercial, culture, is it not inevitable that human 
life should itself largely partake of that central peace, 
and in so doing be raised from its pitiful condition of 
inconstancy and mistake to a level in some degree 
compatible with the dignity, the directness and per- 
manence of the rest of God's creations ? " 

With this they reached the house, and without 
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replying Eleanor hurried to her room. Mr. Brant 
seldom thus delivered himself Jn private. His fervour 
had raised the inevitable flutter in his wife. She felt 
to have suffered a defeat. So long as she accepted 
his piety in action it soothed her, but whenever she 
approached its sources this agitation was the result. 
She completed her toilet tremulously but with haste, 
and when she had done, hearing movements in the 
next room, she tapped and went in to BailHe. The 
girl was to stay at the parsonage that night, to be 
ready to help in completing the work in the hayfield 
next day. Some ordinary company was just then 
a necessity for Eleanor. 

" May I help you ? " she said as she entered. 

Baillie had not finished dressing, and looked 
beautiful in her disarrangement. Eleanor seized her, 
and pressed the girl ardently to her breast as she 
kissed her. She then undertook to dress her hair, 
and otherwise adorn a person usually dependent 
upon its own simplicity for embellishment. There 
was some impetuosity in Mrs. Brant's tenderness 
which Baillie did not quite understand, but it did not 
now trouble her. She took all the attentions good- 
humourediy, even with some amount of ingenuous 
glee. It reminded her of the day on the top of 
the Wether Cairn amongst the noops, and this was 
sufficient. 

This vivacity of Eleanor's continued through the 
evening', and Baillie enjoyed it. Mr. Brant, who was 
fatigued by his prolonged labour of the day, spent 
the time with them, and appeared also to relax. 
He produced several illustrated books, historical and 
archaeological mainly, and spoke of the subjects in a 
simple and entertaining manner. Once, as Baillie 
leaned attentively over a volume, Mr. Brant placed 
his hand gently and paternally upon her head, and 
the frank childish and filial affection with which the 
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girl raised her face to put her questions was als< 
noticed by Mrs. Brant. After prayers, Baillie i 
despatched to bed, and in saying good-night : 
instinctively leaned down to kiss Mr. Brant, bid 
afterwards, seeing a smile on the lady's face, aw 
blushed. 

" She is a nice child," said Eleanor when the da 
was closed and the girl out of hearing. 

" An admirable one," added the parson. 

Eleanor got up and handled the book they had laj 
had, still lying upon the table. There were a feij 
minutes silence, the rustling of the turned leaf alonj 
breaking the stillness. Then the stately lady tume< 
rather abruptly. 

"Bless me also, Anthony, I am tired," 
forthwith she knelt at her husband's knee, 

The action was unusual. In addition to it thei _ 
was something new in Eleanor's face as she propped 
it on her two hands to look into the clergyman's eyes. 
He let his hand rest upon one of her shoulders, but 
she did not know how he shrank. How much more 
than those few missing years was now between them ! 
This, Eleanor did know ; but on the way home she 
had felt defeat, within the last hour she had had 
doubts resolved. This humility had been a mistake. 
How escape that spirit of revolt ? A wave of a very 
different kind now upbore her. She did not flinch 
before his gaze, and he perceived it 

Eleanor knew her power, and without a single 
glance behind her she swept majestically onward. 
Before that eye such humble virtues as meekness, 
self- distrust, and contrition found their level. She 
spurned, she trampled them. She held the parson's 
eye as fearlessly as she had held her son's in that 
fortune-reading beneath the moon. What tenderness 
had failed to win her, effrontery had been able to 
exact. In this physical contest Eleanor was supreme. 
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She felt herself accepted, and before rising from her 
knees had obtained her blessing, wrapt ardently in 
her husband's arms. 

But as regarded her husband, that single display 
of authority sufficed. Indeed Eleanor soon repented, 
and was even ashamed of it. It had, however, served 
its purpose by justifying her determination to herself. 
There was no other way than this. If she was to 
rescue Yordas she now knew how it must be done. 
No change followed in the fjeneral life at the parson- 
age. The return of Yordas for the vacation restored 
unanimity, for in him all could meet without reserve. 
Even all Bailiie's forebodings were belied. Yordas 
was a little altered, but all for the better. With a 
thrill of delight Baillie saw this in an instant. Mr. 
Brant, perhaps by design, alone witnessed their first 
meeting. The youth had brought back some presents 
for distribution, and that for Baillie was a small bust 
of Sir Walter Scott. As the two met, there was an 
ingenuous flush of astonishment in each. They did 
not repeat that experiment of kissing with which they 
had parted. What had become chivalrous dignity in 
Yordas was maidenly beauty in Baillie, and those 
benign qualities of life's morning hovered radiantly 
about them throughout this brief renewal of their 
intercourse. 

Mrs. Brant systematically set herself to retain the 
confidence of Baillie. Eleanor's close scrutiny had 
soon revealed the secret of Gideon Thew. That the 
sage wheelwright had founded his renewed hopes of 
life mainly upon Baillie could not long be hidden 
from so much penetration and experience. The lady's 
courage rose. For his own part, nobody could have 
acted with more delicate reserve than Gideon. View- 
ing Baillie as still a girl, all he now sought was to 
familiarise her with his presence, to obtain merely 
her unrestrained goodwill by frank revelations of 
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himself. Even this was hard. To his astonishment 
he found in it the most effectual assistance from Mrs. 
Brant. And so their life proceeded. 

But in each succeeding holidays Yordas returned 
with other interests than the romantic and historical 
ones which were his first chief associations with 
Edinburgh and the north, and these fresh topics did 
not so naturally suggest conversations with Baillie. 
At Eleanor's instigation, too, serious discussions 
arose at the parsonage as to the course of life Yordas 
was to pursue. Mr. Brant would hardly have origin- 
ated such a question. The needs of life appeared to 
him so few, and his own career had been a matter of 
such philosophic growth, that he seemed to imagine 
the existence of his son would in the course of nature 
develop branch and foliage on its appointed lines. 
His contributions to the discussions, therefore, were 
of a purely fundamental kind, and he as readily 
acquiesced in the suggestion that Yordas should take 
a medical course as he would have approved of his 
herding sheep. So with this design the young 
man returned in the year following, and all went as 
before. 

It was yet another year later, on a blustering day 
of October, when Baillie brought her butter down as 
usual that she found the quiet parsonage in a state 
of confusion. After that fit of initial shyness, Baillie 
had soon returned to the old routine and dispensed 
with Gideon Thew's services for conveying her dairy 
produce to the carrier. As the girl stepped into the 
kitchen nobody heeded her, so she slipped out again. 
Mr. Brant was talking severely to Martha. The 
dependant was receiving his remarks with her 
characteristic bluntness, and " Martha ! Martha ! " 
was being called in Eleanor's voice from the head 
of the staircase. In a moment the clergyman came 
out with his staff in his hand and the dog behind him. 
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" Leave your butter, Baillie, and come with me. I 
am going to Redburnshank for the gig." 

In silent astonishment the girl did as she was 
bidden, and immediately rejoined Mr. Brant. As they 
walked on he explained the circumstances to her. 

They had that morning received a letter announcing 
the fact that Yordas had contracted a virulent fever, 
and that in all probability even his life was in danger. 
Mrs. Brant was to set off instantly to his side. After 
that they walked on silently for some distance, 

" Do you think he ought ever to have gone yonder, 
Mr. Brant?" asked Baillie at last, as a relief to her 
feelings. " I've seen it coming on ever since he went. 
He ought to have stayed here to help you." 

"No, no, Baillie; it's all right," said the parson. 
And they did not exchange another word on the 
journey. 

Martha watched the gig depart with infinite satis- 
faction. Whilst it was going she swept some marks 
from the stones of the kitchen and yard, and it might 
have appeared that she was anxious to remove the 
last traces of her mistress from a household to which 
Martha was convinced she had brought nothing but 
woe. From there she went up to the lady's bedroom 
with dustpan, dusters, and brush. 

"We'll have a week or two's peace i' t' house now, 
anyway," she mused audibly as she proceeded with 
her employment. " But happen she'll be for staying 
yonder altogether so long as t' lad's there, . . . Ay, 
I shouldn't wonder. It'll be the beginning o' the 
end if she does, I'll warrant. He can't stand none 
o' your goings-on. I've been more of a mother to 
him than you iwer have or ivver will be, and you'll 
see. There'll be a bonnie reck'ning up some day, I 
know, and you'll 'ev to look after yoursel' when it does 
come, and no mistake about it." 

With a ceaseless current of such pungent and 
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censorious reflections Martha continued her work in 
solitude until Mr. Brant returned several hours 
later. 

Eleanor reached Edinburgh in the afternoon^ and 
for a week she was engaged in incessant harrowing 
attentions to Yordas. After that time Mr. Brant 
received a reassuring letter, and through the wind 
and rain he immediately took it up to Redbumshank. 
All exercised proper control over themselves so long 
as they were in company, but when the parson had 
set off, Baillie escaped after him with a shawl thrown 
over her head, and overtook him halfway down the 
brae. She was out of breath, and the tears which 
streamed with the rain down her features almost 
choked her. 

" Nobody thanked you for coming, Mr. Brant," she 
tried to say. 

"I knew that you would want to know, Baillie. 
Now run back." 

" He'll come home soon ? " 

The parson nodded, and she went. 

Good reports continued to reach the parsonage, 
but any sort of movement was strictly forbidden. At 
length Eleanor added, " I am sure you will agree with 
me that in face of this terrible time of year we must 
not think of the boy coming to Harthope to regain 
his strength. He is, of course, a shadow, and any cold 
would be fatal. Can we manage a week or two at 
any seaside place near here ? " 

It chanced that Mr. Brant looked from the sheet to 
a cloudless January sky out of which the sun came 
warm through his window. The hills rose like smooth 
white clouds against it. The bum foamed noisily in 
its bed. The parson sat down and began a letter to 
Yordas, opening with a brief record of what he beheld 
from his chair. In his reply the son said, " Mother 
had not mentioned her scheme to me when she wrote. 
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Of course I shall come home. If I have only to sit 
at your window ail the time I shall get stronger than 
kicking up my heels in any strange quarters. We 
are not allowed to fix the day, but you shall have due 
notice." 

So Yordas returned to the hills to complete his 
recovery. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

RESPITE 

IN spite of all Gideon Thew*s delicate ways, Baillie's 
fear of him had very much increased during the 
absence of Yordas. She was now a young woman, 
and understood the object of his attentions, although 
by a nervously watchful exercise of tact she had 
hindered his making any approach to a declaration of 
affection. 

With the preternatural eyes of a lover, Gideon 
of course saw all this, and his patient submission 
was again rapidly sinking to dejection. Duriog 
these wintry days, for the first time since he 
began, his attendance at Harthope had become 
irregular. 

On a cold grey afternoon, near the end of January, 
hearing wheels stop on the road outside his workshop 
at Bridgend, he looked up and saw a closed carriage 
there. Mr. Brant was stepping from the door, which 
he closed immediately after him. Gideon dog^dly 
worked on. He returned the parson's greeting, how- 
ever, and attended him upon Mr. Brant's requesting 
a word. They walked towards the cottage, but 
stopped at the door without going in. 

" I don't know, Mr. Brant ; I'll come if I can." 

" There's nothing wrong ? " said the parson kindly. 

" I whiles think it's all wrong." 

"I have known that thought," replied Mr. Brant, 
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with a look into Gideon's face. " But come if you 
possibly can." 

Thew saw his companion get in, and then followed 
the carriage in his mind on its journey up the desolate 
valley amongst the hills. That night, sitting in his 
cottage alone, Gideon resolved to go. 

It was two days later, and having not much work 
he set off early in the afternoon. The air was milder, 
the wind blowing gently from the hills (although 
they were snow-cladj instead of fog-laden from the 
sea, as it had mostly blown since the new year. The 
grey sea of clouds was breaking up as he set off, and 
the sky rapidly became one of exquisite variety. 
Great rolling fragments with clear heads touched the 
higher hills, and an infinity of high cirri was dashed 
about the blue. The pure beauty and softness of the 
atmosphere exercised its soothing effect upon Gideon, 
for, like the sky, he had started in an over-clouded 
state. He could not withdraw his eyes from the 
roseate hues with which the glancing sun tinged the 
snow, the wondrous colours it inwrought with the bare 
twigs of the scattered trees, and the clumps of deep 
purple-blue to which it turned the dark and distant 
woods. As he left his own garden a tit had piped 
loudly to him its thoughts of spring ; from a stake by 
the bridge a dunnock had burst into full blithe song ; 
and now, up the dale, rooks cawed to him as they 
passed soberly in scattered flocks far overhead. So 
Thew reached Harthope in a different mood from 
that in which he had set off. 

On meeting Yordas he still further softened. The 
severe illness had left its impress upon the young 
man, and as Gideon took his hand he found it 
impossible to support the grim thoughts that had 
haunted him so long. To Yordas himself the wheel- 
wright was but an attribute of home, and so viewed 
with the deepest cordiality. 
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Yes, the lad, now a full-grown youth, was but a 
shadow of himself, the only feature about him that 
was heightened being his irrepressible eyes. These 
alone must have subdued Gideon, for they shone 
upon him with all the serene lustre of the sun above 
the hills. Their light pierced and illumined the 
gloom of his soul, and after some radiant hours on 
the parson's hearth the man hurried home through 
the dark in an agony of tears. He could no longer 
hate the lad. 

For some days Yordas simply basked in the glow 
and fragrance of his father's peat fireside. In no 
previous holidays had he felt this peculiar keenness 
of impression. When alone he would remove with 
the tongs a half-burnt block of peat, and hold it lik< 
a censer that the incense smoke might motV' 
effectually fill the air about him. No doubt weak- ' 
ness, as much as development of sense, inspired this 
strong emotion in him. Once, as he was doing it, 
his mother unexpectedly entered. Through the haze 
they laughed at each other. 

" What incantation is this ? " said she. 

"Ha, mother! You don't know," cried Yordi 

sniffing up the pungent fumes with votuptuoi 

transport. "What are all your myrrhs, balms, 

spikenards to this ? " 

" Beware ! " she said, raising a forefinger. " Tl 
way danger lies." 

" Then let it come. With all my soul I'll welcoi 
it — feed, breathe, exist upon it And so will you," 

"You forget, dear boy, that I have tried," 
Eleanor, with a sudden gravity arresting his eye. 
" And where did it fail ? " 
Long had the question hovered on the son's lii 
At last it was uttered, abruptly and unexpected! 
Eleanor looked to the door and closed it. She cai 
back to him, and said quickly — 
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" In being a mood, a treacherous, untrained impulse 
of youth." 

" I don't believe anything can be treacherous that is 
true to home," said Yordas, with precocious wisdom. 
But, seeing his mother start, he bit his lip and 
coloured, " You know I do not mean that, mother," 
he added, with unexpected reference to the thought 
of both. 

" I know you did not, my boy. Hints and secrets 
do not exist between us, What you mean, you will 
say ; what I mean, 1 shall. In your noble sense 
nothing can be treacherous that is true to home, 
but you now know that all generous moods cannot 
support an actual step in life. It is only in this that 
lies the danger. Take an irreparable step upon a 
consuming impulse, and all life totters." 

"Then you quench all enthusiasm." 

" On the contrary, I intensify by curbing and com- 
pressing it. By moods the imagination lives, but 
only in the hands of reason. Adopt one mood and 
you are a fanatic, if you are small enough ; if you are 
too large " — Eleanor hesitated. 

" Go on — what ? " asked Yordas, with a smile. 

" In all probability you shatter somebody else's life, 
and take an inextinguishable fever into your own. 
Trust me in this, Yordas." 

" I will, mother." 

In radiant beauty the woman stood, belying her 
own philosophy. But it was the beauty that Yordas 
saw; it was this to which he bowed in complete 
homage, and which by ceaseless fluttering and hover- 
ing about his path retained his imagination through- 
out those weeks at home. Beneath its influence the 
youth kept up a wholesome distrust of his own 
inclinations. During the time, Eleanor showed an 
invincible intrepidity in defence of her young which 
seemed almost shameless when contrasted with the 
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diffidence and humility of her past experience. This 
caused the intercourse between father and son to seem 
superficial mainly. Direct antagonism to what he 
saw, Mr. Brant would not offer. Perhaps personal 
pride and dignity (for people said he was not without 
them) forbade the parson to interpose in so clearly 
expressed a bond between Yordas and his mother. 
To assert the undimmed affection, and even tender- 
ness, subsisting between himself and Yordas, glances, 
hand - touches, were enough, and they were not 
wanting. 

So that when, sitting together one night, Eleanor 
broached the subject of herself going to lodge in Edin- 
burgh with Yordas, Mr. Brant seemed almost prepared 
for it, and scarcely knew surprise. There were so many 
arguments in support of it ; none, except such as the 
clergyman saw to be peculiar to himself, against it 
As Yordas happened not to be present, the conversa- 
tion progressed further than it had done before, 
since the husband and wife's re-meeting. The only 
obstacle which Eleanor had foreseen was the inevit- 
able one of ways and means. But this Mr. Brant 
lightly disposed of. His own wants and those of his 
parish were few; he could still, he said, easily 
supply them with half of his income, as he had done 
to his wife during the years they were parted. Even 
when supplemented by his pastoral emplo}rments this 
income had never exceeded a hundred and forty 
pounds, so, as the parson pointed out, the arrange- 
ment would necessitate their most stringent economy. 
In case of real emergency, however, he had still some 
money saved which could meet any requirements. 

" All mine is lost," said Eleanor abruptly, staring 
in the fire. 

" I feared so," replied Mr. Brant ; " but, as you 
know, from my point of view that is of no account 
I wish for your own sake, dear Eleanor, it was the 
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same to you. What more can a man want than ten 
pounds a year for books? Throughout my life I 
have been able to spare that, and you see what is the 
result," said the parson complacently, waving his hand 
around, "All that the human soul has produced." 

"Scarcely," smiled Eleanor. "But shall we not 
deprive you of this ten pounds?" 

" It has become a necessity of life. I could not 
now relinquish it." 

" Thank you, Anthony, for that." 

But when Yordas heard of this negotiation of his 
mother's he recoiled from it, and it was only after 
three days' joint consultation of the three that he 
was brought to submit. It was a private interview 
with his mother that vanquished him. So at length 
was it resolved, and afterwards the day of departure 
seemed rapidly to be attained. It was a significant 
fact that Baillie had not so much as heard of the 
project before it was actually carried out. Her in- 
tercourse with the parsonage this time had been of 
the slightest, and when she and Yordas had chanced 
to meet, everybody saw that their youthful intimacy 
was broken. It was not that Yordas was other than 
frankly cordial to all, but obviously he was no longer 
in any sense a boy. The two had only seen each 
other in the presence of others, and they had plainly 
met on the most easy and complacent terms. Indeed, 
the physical growth and polite exterior of Yordas 
were alone sufficient to put the hint of conventional 
distance between figures formerly adjusted to one 
simple, almost barbaric, type. Baillie was comely, 
even beautiful, to be sure, but it was of that homely 
sort of beauty that radiated virtues rather than 
acquirements, sound instinct instead of culture. 

Such instinct had of course instantly revealed all 
this to Baillie, just as it had at the same time enabled 
her to accept it, She also, as has been said, was no 
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longer a girl, and the first glimpse of Yordas had 
cured any girlish emotions with which she had 
hitherto trifled. But she thought. So on coming 
down to the parsonage one day she was astonished 
to hear from Martha that Yordas and Mrs. Brant 
had gone. The announcement was made in a charac- 
teristic way which aroused Baillie's laughter. 

" Ay, I knew how it 'ud be," proclaimed the house- 
hold censor. " It was all she iwer came here for. 
When you get so much o' that repentance, praying, 
and such-like, you can sniff in what airt the wind lies. 
There's summat to be blown up afore you've done 
wi't I cannot abide such ways. And as I've telled 
Mr. Brant, an' all, he'll repent it. He means right, 
but, whatiwer he is, in yon job I'm certain sure he's 
in t' wrong. Do you mean to tell me that a man, 
whether parson or common, is not to be master in 
his own house, and do what he's a mind wi' his own 
childer?" 

"But Mr. Brant can't be wrong," replied Baillie 
simply. " He does what he thinks is best for his 
son and not for himself." 

" Ay, so he says ; but you'll see. But here, hold 
a minute. He said he wanted to see you t' next 
time you were down. I'll ask him if you shall come 
in." Martha returned from the study and Baillie 
went in. 

" Baillie, I'm going to ask your parents if you may 
come and live down here," b^an the parson abruptly. 
" What do you say ? " 

She could say nothing, so great was the shock. 
Mr. Brant laughed. • 

" You wouldn't mind ? " 

" There's nothing I should like so much." 

" Then we'll talk of it. Of course we must think 
of your mother, but Willie and Dave are getting 
handy lads, so I think it can be managed. You it 
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will do good in some respects, and myself in a great 
many. 1 shall come up this afternoon. That's all 
t wanted." 

Baillie was so entranced by the suggestion that 
she was unable to break it to her mother, and when 
in the afternoon she at last saw the expected figure 
of Mr. Brant coming up the brae she ran right off. 
Despite all her self-control this prospect of such a 
revolution in her life overwhelmed her with agitation. 
From her first childhood the atmosphere of the 
parsonage had had some magic influence over her. 
There she saw wonderful books, heard marvellous 
stories. Within its radiance life seemed something 
different from the workaday routine with which she 
was so familiar at home. She always did work down 
there also; saw Mr. Brant and Yordas regularly 
engaged in employments not unlike her father's; yet 
the effect was so different. The toil became trans- 
figured. Irradiated by the fancy and cheerful piety 
of the parson it seemed but the means to something 
delightful, never an end wearying in itself. 

It was this view of the matter that had mainly 
excited the girl since its first proposal, and which 
still clung to her now as she fled from the house. 
Her life would be enlivened, nay, inspired. But the 
mere action of flight and the direction she was taking 
gave her a new thought. She would also be more 
secure from the attentions of Gideon Thew. Often 
lately, when she had chanced to see his approach, had 
she fled to this spot. It was a group of birch trees 
by a jutting crag, which overhung the Red burn 
tumbling down the hillside. She reached it panting, 
and flung herself down with rapturous laughter. 
When she had regained her breath she even burst 
into a song, one which Mrs. Brant had taught her. 
At the same moment the sombre grey ridges of the 
March sky parted and allowed the sim to throw one 
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passing glance at Baillie and away up the opposite 
green slope. She watched the sheep, which were so 
vividly revealed by it, and their clear-cut shadows on 
the grass. Then she laughed again, but, hearing a 
movement, looked round. 
There stood Gideon Thew. 



CHAPTER XIX 

TERMS 

THIS man at times could offer a striking:, even 
a majestic, figure, and so he did now. Baillie's 
eyes rested upon him without her altering her pos- 
ture of repose. A seagull flying far over them 
croaked and chuckled at what he saw. Both heard 
it, but only Gideon looked up. That voice had more 
power over him than any sound in nature. By a 
sudden association Baillie recalled the long black 
tress of seaweed she had seen on his cottage wall 
that night so long ago. Then, as abruptly, she read 
the man's own thoughts. 

" You think we ail make fun of you," she said, 
breaking the silence first. 

" Yes, I was thinking that." 

" But it's not true of me. I've never even thought 
of you in fun since yon day in the wood." 

Gideon lowered his brows. 

"How dare you say that, Bailiie? Do you not 
come here constantly to avoid me? Do you not 
laugh and sing with thinking that I'll not find you 
at home after I've walked many a mile just to get 
a glimpse of you, and to have one word only o' your 
tongue? . . , Nay, but you're right. Surely it's more 
than fun." 

" I never laughed and sang with such a thought as 
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you give me," asserted Baillie, springing up. " You 
have no right to say that I lie." 

" Did you never come here to avoid me?" 

"Ay, that I did, but not to-day. Do you sup- 
pose I have nothing else to think of but you all 
day ? " 

Seeing the sudden effect upon his features she at 
once repented the blow. She did not know that it 
was all the deadlier because of the mood in which 
Thew had come up the dale. It had been really a 
critical and long-planned journey. Gideon had only 
waited for the departure of Yordas to carry it out, 
and every detail, at anyrate of the opening, had 
been suitably and hopefully arranged. These cir- 
cumstances as they fell out had demolished one after 
another of the man's intentions, until now every clue 
to the situation was gone. All the hope with which 
the late visit of Yordas had inspired him lay shattered 
in his soul. It was a sense of impotent despair 
portrayed in Thew's features which gave Baillie her 
conscientious qualm. 

"Gideon Thew, forgive me!" said the girl with 
solemn earnestness and calm. "Whether I think 
of you or no*, it grieves me to give you pain. But 
we must understand each other." 

"We must; that is all I am here for now. Let 
me speak, Baillie. Let me tell you what I have come 
to say." 

The note of appeal in such a man as Thew thrilled 
Baillie. She knew he ought not to speak. Long 
ago instinct had proclaimed his secret in language 
beyond all words — had proclaimed and irrevocably 
disposed of it. But she stood speechless and motion- 
less. She had not the heart to forbid him. Un- 
fortunately for Thew's keen sensibility, at no moment 
of her life had Baillie stood so radiantly invested with 
all the simple majesty of earliest womanhood. She 
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stood and listened, whilst the water of the burn 
plunged a deep undertone of accompaniment to his 
solemn, impassioned words. 

" That 1 love you, Baillie, you now know, but how 
I love you your heart could never imagine, and such 
a tongue as I hae got could never tell you. It just 
began in a wee glint o' light yon night you were 
upset on the Edge, when Mrs. Brant came back ; 
but you were a bairn then, and what was just a 
sparkle to show me that I was in a world and not 
in the black void o' hell has since burned into a sun, 
spreading not only light but warmth and a varry life 
about me. I have had clouds, just like yon bonny 
blue sky is now overclouded, but whiles you have 
peeped at me through a rift, and all the world has 
been put into a blaze of glory. That's on what I 
have lived since you set foot in my house at Bridg- 
end — ay, that alone, for without it I find all the 
rest drifts to wreck. Nor then can even Mr. Brant 
uphold me. It grows all dark again. I cannot 
work ; I cannot read a word ; nay, doubts of the love 
o' God again come over me; and oh, lass, if you 
could ever ken what that might mean, you'd pity 
me, you'd help me." 

" Without knowing it, I do pity you," interposed 
Baillie quickly, frightened by his face. " I'd do all 
I could for you, but, Mr. Thew, I canna love you." 

" Not yet, not yet. It isn't likely. That's not 
what I ask, Baillie. I didn't come here to ask it. 
All I want is that you'll let me love you; that you'll 
just talk to me like you do to other folk ; that you'll 
not hide from me whenever I come near you. That's 
all I came to beg of you; it's likely that's all the 
world 'ull ever have for me ; but with that I can 
live. It's surely a small asking; dinna refuse it 
me." 

"But it's not so small," answered Baillie, lowering 
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her eyes before the gaze he fixed on her, "How 
can I talk to you like other folk when you have 
confessed that you love me? Should I not be a 
shameless and heartless woman if I could do that 
to you ? Will not this very meeting come up between 
us every time we talk ? " 

" Ay, it may ; but what then ? " 

" What then ? " cried Baillie in frank astonishment 

"What then?" re-echoed Gideon. "You're not 
like the rest of them. Do you think I should ask 
such a thing of any other lass ? No, no. It's your 
own modesty blinds you, Baillie. Lasses are common 
enough, but a Baillie Gourlock comes but once in a 
hundred years. Ay, you may laugh. But I'm no 
flatterer. I never yet said to a woman's ear what 
didna come from the bottom of my own heart To 
you, my lass, my asking is small." 

The man's obvious sincerity was giving strength 
to Baillie, was removing the startling situation from 
the dangers of emotion to the calm region of in- 
telligence. The girl could see it from without, and 
perhaps began to feel that she was strong. With the 
sudden perception nearly all sense of fear had left 
her. 

" Then I'll try to do what you ask," she said, with 
composure. " But if you show your love to me, if 
you ever again try to speak a word of it to me, 
Gideon Thew, it shall all be ended. I would never 
speak to you again." 

For an instant Gideon seemed aghast at the 
rigorous condition, but Baillie's features never altered 
before him. So, lowering his eyes, he accepted. 

In a few minutes they parted, Baillie forbidding 
him to attend her to the house. By this brief 
interview she had made the firmest advance into 
womanhood she had yet experienced, and she heard 
the parson's voice in consultation with her mother 
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almost without a tremor. She employed herself 
outside until she was called. Then she calmly and 
maturely took her part in the talk. Mother and 
daughter silently watched Mr. Brant depart, and 
saw him encounter another figure on the level path 
by the bum side. 

" Wha's yon ? " said the elder, 

" Gideon Thew," was the prompt reply, and the 
eyes of each were turned upon the other, BaiUie 
at once gave her mother an account of the recent 
interview, revealing in detail her own part in it. 

" He's a good man," observed the mother, looking 
into the fire. 

" And a strange one," added BailUe. 

" Most men are," was the elder's philosophical 
reflection. 

" But not all " ; and as she moved about her employ- 
ment the young woman turned to the secure ground 
of Mr. Brant. She had long suspected her mother of 
favouring Gideon. Now she knew it. 

Abram readily consented to his daughter's going 
to the parsonage. With the development of things 
there he always felt implicated. Now and then 
arose that deep-rooted compunction at the part he 
had himself played in so abruptly imposing Mrs. 
Brant's presence upon the quiet life of her husband, 
so that he now felt some degree of satisfaction at 
being able to contribute something from his own 
fireside to brighten that of the parson. He and 
Martha found some unanimity in their estimate of 
Eleanor, and exchanged views freely. They were 
also fortunately at one with regard to this new step 
of Baillie's. 

It was a grey windy day when the young woman 
went down to Harthope, and, arriving there in the 
afternoon, she stepped in as if corae upon one of her 
usual errands. Mr. Brant was out at the time, but 
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Martha was getting the tea ready, and when presently 
the parson came down from the hill the look upon 
his face altered suddenly as he entered. 

"Welcome, Baillie, welcome!" he said, touching 
her shoulder, and then sat down to change his 
boots. 

But after tea Mr. Brant had her into his study 
and disclosed more of what was in his mind. The 
grey wind was now charged with rain, and the music 
of its splash against the panes became an inseparable 
part of the interview in Baillie's imagination. The 
parson had pointed to the buffet by the hearth, and 
this the girl occupied whilst he spoke, walking from 
corner to corner of the room. He had scarcely 
begun before there was a polite scratching at the 
door, and the clergyman paused to let in the dog. 
The animal prostrated himself at Baillie's feet, and 
with chin extended upon his front paws evinced 
through the gaze of his languid eyes a s)rmpathetic 
interest in the subject of their talk. It was to him 
mostly that Baillie looked. 

" Baillie, you are now full-grown," Mr. Brant had 
begun, "and I must talk to you without reserve. 
This step of mine, you will understand, is one of pure 
selfishness, but from my lifelong knowledge of you 
I believe it may be turned somewhat to your ad- 
vantage. Such, at anyrate, is my desire, and I ask 
you to help me in the attempt You have not felt 
entirely easy at home for some time ? " 

" No, Mr. Brant, I have not" 

" Don't be ashamed of it It does not arise from 
fault in you, still less from any in your worthy 
parents. Such things occur in the course of the sun. 
It was so in my own case, but a boy has so many 
more chances of liberating himself. For you it might 
have been difficult Now it appeared to me that 
while indulging myself I might put this salve to my 
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conscience, of assisting you. You wil! hardly yet 
realise that moral worth has very little to do with 
intellectual acquirements. All intellectual acquire- 
ments are poison which are not consistent with, or 
even the direct outcome of, moral worth. But what 
I mean is, there may be the highest degree of moral 
worth in a person of insufficient intellectual attain- 
ments. That is the divine mercy of God. Moral 
worth, which is the very source of human life, is within 
the effort of all, and free to all. It is, so to speak, 
the grass, whilst intellectual attainments are the birds 
and flowers in God's meadows. These are benign 
gifts of the few, imparted with the direct object of 
adding fresh beauties to the world, of inspiring our 
souls with fresh and ceaseless aspirations. You will 
think I might have kept this to tell you in church," 
proceeded the parson, with a smile, as he paused in 
his walking, " as I have already there told it you 
times without number, but I introduce it now for our 
particular personal occasion. It illustrates your own 
situation, as it did my own a great number of years 
ago. In moral worth and beauty, I believe no soul 
in this realm surpasses your own mother ; in intellectual 
capacity and attainments you yourself far outstrip 
her. It is because of this that 1 have seen help for 
you through my own private needs. Whilst clinging 
in the first place to all moral virtue that your mother 
has bequeathed you, I believe you can here find fuller 
opportunity than at Redburnshank for the develop- 
ment of your other faculties, and remember that the 
reverent development of these is a duty second only 
to keeping up the clear fire of the former." 

The girl turned her face, which was supported in 
one hand, so as to look at Mr. Brant, and he stopped 
to return the movement. But she could say nothing. 
Even the dog, whose eyes then opened, wrinkled his 
forehead in some canine sympathetic reflection. At 
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this the parson laughed playfully and drew in his 
chair. His sermon was done. 

For some time longer they talked, descending to 
the particulars of their new life. Definite reading 
was arranged, certain studies projected, out and 
indoor work assigned. And so to supper-time the 
hours wore away. After this meal Mr. Brant always 
sat alone. 

In the solitude of her room, as she lay wakeful, 
Baillie went over it all again. It was more, so much 
more, than she had ever dreamed. In the agitation 
of novelty she naturally exaggerated all it meant to 
her. It had not escaped her, however, that never 
once in their conversation had Yordas been mentioned. 
This was her last thought before falling asleep, and it 
formed the subject of her dreams. The dreams were 
not happy, and it was with a sigh of relief that Baillie 
awoke to the light of morning. The day's activities 
quickly threw off the night's impressions, and those 
first dreams proved no augury of the girl's after 
sensations. An unbounded joy took possession of 
her. It seemed no mere change of locality, but a 
transformation of her being. Subtle influences of all 
kinds breathed upon her with such effect as could 
not escape the observation of Mr. Brant Baillie's 
instant response to his attentions surprised him, and 
the effect was beyond anything he had thought He 
spoke more and more freely to her. If she had 
thought there was to be reticence about Yordas she 
soon found her mistake. His progress and prospects 
were openly mentioned, the possible changes in him 
fearlessly discussed. It came at last that Mr. Brant 
even read out to her extracts from his letters. The 
first occasion of this was a thrilling experience for 
Baillie, but she bravely surmounted it. The topic 
was herself, and the new domestic arrangements with 
which she was concerned at the parsonage. 
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" It is a daily pleasure to me, dear father, to think 
of it," wrote the young man, " for you know I have 
never really fallen in with this new plan whereby you 
were abandoned to the tender mercies of Martha 
alone. Now I can regard it a little more complacently 
since I know Baillie's private devotion to you, and 
since I also know that intimate communion between 
you will reveal qualities in her which you have not 
yet even suspected. Tell her that in my absence I 
commend you to her, and expect her to fill my place 
as well as her own." 

The extracts read became longer, until at length 
Mr. Brant used to hand Baillie the whole letter to 
read for herself. Of the first one so handed to her 
she could not read a word. She held the paper 
before her, gazed at it, even turned over the page 
when she thought she had stared long enough, and 
finally returned it to Mr. Brant without a word. She 
knew nothing whatever of its contents, and when the 
parson talked of them she dropped " yes " or " no " at 
random. The next time she did better, and finally 
hernervousness was overcome. The reading of these 
letters became the chief source of Baillie's joy and 
growth. 

But with the summer came also Mrs, Brant and 
Yordas, and Baillie had for the time being to return 
home. The young man had gained some consider- 
able academical distinction to which even pecuniary 
emolument was attached, and the effect upon himself 
and his mother was conspicuous. It was their spirit 
which seemed to animate that vacation, and to throw 
about the parsonage some unwonted gaiety from the 
outside world. Nor gaiety only. Vivacious contro- 
versies lightly invaded the quiet of Harthope life, some 
of which reached the long ears of Martha, not without 
suitable remark. But this had to be spent mostly in 
soliloquy, or in private intercourse with the cow, for 
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even she was restrained now from open speech with 
Yordas, and this was not the time for engaging with 
Mr. Brant. 

This breeze, however, which so rippled the waters, 
passed, and the parsonage quickly recovered its 
calm. But not even to the parson himself were 
things quite what they had been. He had been so 
long established here at the sources that, since his 
youth, the issues of life out on the main had materially 
altered, so that the distance between himself and 
Yordas was in externals increased. The youth him- 
self was at a dogmatic stage which is easily scared 
from too intimate a discussion, and which finds refuge 
from growing differences in personal devotion. Both 
he and his father knew that this was unimpaired 
between them, and beyond it neither had ventured 
to go. 

So even Mr. Brant's philosophic calm was touched. 
There appeared more change in Yordas than he Iiad 
expected, whilst the open abandonment by his wife 
of all the spirit of sacrifice in which she had some 
years before come back to him aroused a tremor in 
his soul. Here was no superficial distinction merely, 
or, if it were, Eleanor's garb was armour. Vulgarity 
was impossible to her; ignoble personal triumphs 
were disdained. Yet in no ripple of her brows, in no 
flash of her graceful person, was the relative con- 
sequence of the two worlds ignored. Every attribute 
was queenly; nothing mere womanly. The parson 
saw all this more distinctly when she had gone, and 
he pondered it 

The homely routine of his pastoral life came back 
to him with an added fragrance. He plunged with 
renewed zeal into his elementary studies with Baillie, 
gave more of his emotional glow to his flock scattered 
on the hills. He also at length exchanged some 
letters with Eleanor. But he did not give Baillie 
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these to read. All those of Yordas were still as 
frankly communicated and discussed. Yes, now 
more and more discussed, for in her simplicity BailHe 
had many questions to ask about them. Some 
imagination she had, but she found it difficult to 
follow Yordas into all the impassioned flights to 
which his cultured surroundings enticed him. 
Although he had found it hard to talk to his father, 
he could write as candidly as ever. Indeed, he found 
it a necessity to do so, as a sort of outlet to certain 
imperative devotional needs which this alone appeased. 
Baillie always knew when a letter had arrived, and 
those evenings she went to the study with a fluttering 
heart, On one such occasion she unexpectedly found 
Mr. Brant standing with the letter in his hand. As 
he looked at her she blushed deeply, a weakness she 
had not betrayed before, Even he seemed to hesitate. 
For the first time in all their intercourse there was a 
moment's constraint. Neither spoke. It was the 
parson that at length broke the silence as he put 
the letter in her hand. " Yes, read it, and then come 
out to me. We'll walk up to the Cleugh." With 
that he left the room and closed the door behind 
him, Baillie stood for a minute irresolute, then read 
this— 

"My dear Father, — What can I say to your 
letter? I believe I do fully understand it, and I am 
certainly not capable of supposing that you speak 
from any wish to limit my aims. You have always 
overrated both my goodness and capacity by invest- 
ing me with all the qualities that shine in yourself. 
To disappoint you would be one of the greatest 
calamities that could befall me. But 1 don't believe 
I shall disappoint you. That I shall play my part 
upon a stage very different from the one with which 
all my earliest years are associated is highly probable, 
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but what of that? It will certainly not divide us. 
As you have so constantly pointed out to me, it is 
not locality or situation that gives moral worth to 
life. The sun rises upon the Calton Hill, and even 
the Canongate, as it does upon Passpeth and the 
Whitlees Burn. All forms part of one glorious world 
Yes, I have taken the opportunity you wished me to 
compare carefully the thrush's and blackbird's song. 
The worst of it is I could hardly do it critically, for 
in each I was distracted by visions which the notes 
called up to me. But I fear, in opposition to the 
opinion you wish for, I am at present all for the wise 
thrush. There seems a perpetual * o'erword ' to the 
blackbird which brings up grotesque pictures of John 
Knox ! His sable wing draws a veil over one half of 
the universe, to which I very strongly object But 
more of this next time. With love as always from — 
Your affectionate YORDAS." 

When she had read it twice, Baillie took the letter 
out with her to Mr. Brant, who was waiting in the 
garden. By putting it abruptly in his pocket he 
showed that he did not mean to discuss it This 
relieved the girl, and she gave herself up to the 
delights that a walk with the parson meant for 
her. 



CHAPTER XX 

TRIUMPH 

THE letters which Mr. Brant so unreservedly 
showed to Baillie indicated the general pro- 
gress of Yordas. Under the brilliant tutelage of his 
mother he had developed rapidly in scholastic as 
well as social affairs. Attention was drawn to him 
from various influential quarters ; everybody foretold 
a brilliant career. 

All this Eleanor saw and realised far more clearly 
than the youth himself In it the justification of 
her own life was at last clear. What had so long 
seemed irreparable mistake and failure now stretched 
out behind her but as the blank and stony desert 
which she had been compelled to traverse in order 
to reach this radiant goal. All struggle and ex- 
haustion had not only gone, but were forgotten in 
the glorious prospect which so suddenly opened to 
her gaze. In this boy Yordas she had won. 

He saw so clearly the effect of his successes on 
his mother, that Yordas was stimulated to his utmost 
effort. But conscious effort it hardly seemed in him, 
so clear was his intelligence, so vigorous his strength. 
He merely strode, but strode with all his powers. 
The joy of exertion, the stimulus of success, carried 
him buoyantly forward like a gale over Passpeth at 
his back. Socially, the youth's success was no 
doubt due directly to his mother. The ' 
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interesting in herself, and seemed but to claim her 
natural due when she shone in polite society. So 
plain had this now grown to Yordas that it threw 
more and more mystery around her past life. So 
prominently was it thrust upon him one night as 
they drove home from a concert to their lodg^gs, 
that in the exaltation of the moment Yordas spoke. 
He put his question abruptly in the jocular spirit 
which their easy confidences now always assumed, 
and Eleanor's answer conformed to it. 

"Why didn't you gain all this before? What 
drove you back to the desert?" 

"One demon, my boy — cash! You don't know 
what it is to be a woman." 

Yordas showed plainly that he did not understand 
her. 

She laughed. 

" What had cash to do with the matter ? " 

She laughed louder, but then saw that he did not 
join her. So leaning forward she took his hand and 
became serious. 

"Even yet, Yordas, you are a child. Don't you 
yet know that all this joy and beauty of the world 
can be got, just as it can be created, only by money? 
Like a peri I stood always at the gate in rags, 
penniless. I could not pay the toll; in every 
desperate effort I failed to earn it. You alone have 
earned it for me." 

Yordas seemed to answer, but in his mind was 
the strangest confusion of ideas. It was true that 
he knew nothing whatever of money. Directly, even 
yet, he had scarce bought anything in his life, nor 
had known the desire to buy anything. What had 
the ideal harvest of life which he was now reaping 
to do with money? At present the problem was 
cleatly beyond him, and he gave it up. Eleanor 
refrained from pressing it further. Nobody could 
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loathe the material side of it more completely than 
she did, or would more willingly take that aspect 
altogether for granted ; so, recognising once again 
her failure to impress even the elements of her 
problem upon the imagination of Yordas, she gladly 
threw it off herself, and followed him radiantly into 
the poetic realms wherein every detail of his life was 
played. 

Beyond giving the youth another subject for 
occasional reflection, upon him this incident had no 
effect. It threw light upon that remark of his 
father's, that had his mother married a wealthy 
person her life might have been passed in an un- 
broken course, but it appeared merely as a fact to 
him, with little or no ulterior significance. He had 
always accepted his father's statement, so his mother's 
confirmation was soon merged in it. His own life 
continued to pass in that transfiguring halo of his 
imagination. As a child reads a book containing 
facts wholly out of the range of its experience, 
sufficiently carried on by its own glowing interpreta- 
tion of the story, so Yordas played his life. And in 
that, no doubt, lay the source of his strength. But 
this threw a whole secret department of existence 
upon Eleanor. To live upon the allowance which 
Mr. Brant was able to afford them was wholly im- 
possible. This, of course, she had seen from the 
outset, and it was directly through her instru- 
mentality that Yordas had competed for and gained 
his pecuniary rewards. But even these were not yet 
adequate to what Eleanor found to be their pressing 
needs. The prospects of Yordas were now admittedly 
of the highest, and to this future it w.is that the lady 
deemed it necessary to adjust their present life. So 
far as she was able she pointed this out to Yordas, 
and he readily acquiesced. He was himself so firmly 
convinced that he was to gather wealth to shower 
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upon his mother that it was almost the same as if 
she had it now. 

Little difficulties which inevitably occurred Eleanor 
surmounted in various ways, drawn from her former 
experience. A larger one which she knew loomed 
upon her she successfully ignored for a loi^ time, 
but the day came when that also must be confronted. 
That day she passed in bed. In the evening of it, 
however, she went out and posted a letter. For 
three more days Yordas was in some distress on 
account of his mother. To pacify him she admitted 
she was ill, but resisted all his persuasions to consult 
a doctor. On the fourth day she proved her con- 
tention true, for she was restored suddenly to health 
— ^to health which seemed to surpass all she had 
enjoyed within the remembrance of Yordas. The 
change was, however, enough for him, and he accepted 
it without inquiry. 

The explanation lay in a letter which Eleanor had 
received that morning from her brother, and which 
secretly she read numberless times throughout the 
day. It was a brief one, and ran thus — 

"My dear Eleanor, — Odd that your letter 
forwarded by Sowerby should have reached me to- 
day, when after speculating for a month how to find 
you I was actually writing frankly to Brant I am 
only too glad to be able to respond to you. I also 
have great news. I enclose a drafl for a hundred 
pounds, and will be with you in a day or two. — 
Yours, B. A." 

" P.S. — As I don't know what may be your wishes, 
perhaps it will be best if you inquire for me at the 
Claymore Hotel, say on Thursday evening." 

It chanced that Yordas was at the time engrossed 
in work, so that beyond the fact of his mother's 
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radiant restoration he noticed little of her for the 
days that followed. On the appointed evening she 
went to the hotel, and found Bertram lighting a 
cigar in the hall as she entered. As it was fine, they 
took a cab and were driven towards Salisbury Crags. 
There they wandered about in long and animated 
conversation. 

"Whatever has happened? Do tell me!" cried 
Eleanor, who had taken up all the time so far in 
laudation of Yordas. " You have not told me 
a word about yourself. Why, you wrote from 
Capple Rigg ! What is the meaning ? " 

"Capple Rigg is my own — once more my country 
residence," smiled Bertram. "There 1 can entertain 
you and the brave Yordas^that is, when my new 
play is completed. For the present I am immersed." 

" What, have you had a play accepted ? " 

" Haven't you seen ? Slightly more than accepted. 
It is a tremendous success and is still running. Then 
there'll be America and — But isn't it atrocious? 
It's " The Churchwardens," which I wrote twelve years 
ago and could get nobody to look at ! For twelve 
mortal years have I been kept out of my inheritance, 
and you out of your cash, by the fatuous imbecility 
of managers. Happily I've been able to make them 
pay for it. I have got royal terms." 

"What! and have you bought back that dear old 
Capple Rigg?" cried Eleanor, as tears filled her eyes. 
" I cannot, cannot believe it Oh, what can I say? " 

For an hour they walked and talked there until 
twilight fell. Numberless details had to be discussed 
between them, for it was in Bertram's previous 
speculations that the whole of Eleanor's property 
as well as his own had been absorbed, and he showed 
grateful alacrity to restore, in any way she wished, all, 
and more than, he owed. The lady made no effort 
to disguise her excitement. As she knew Yordas 
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was engaged till ten o'clock, an hour beyond which 
she never permitted him to study, Eleanor agreed 
to accompany her brother to celebrate the occasion 
properly. 

" What does Brant think of all this ? " was one of 
Bertram's questions just before they said good-bye. 

"Oh, he is a dear good man," was the vivacious 
answer, " but supremely impossible." 

Bertram smiled at her candour. 

" Do you know your domestic arrangements sug- 
gest a very good subject ? " 

" What do you mean ? For a play ? " 

He nodded and laughed. 

" Use it by all means if it will increase our divi- 
dends." And they parted. 

The clock had struck ten before Eleanor got home, 
so Yordas was awaiting her. He looked up from a 
book as she entered, and at once saw the peculiar 
lustre about her. He chanced to be reflective, but 
to this figure he could always respond. 

** * She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies.'" 

Such was his greeting as he closed his book. 
Eleanor stood silently to look at him. Yordas did 
not flinch, but, as he calmly received her gaze, it 
gradually came over him that there was something 
in his mother new to him. He saw her for an instant 
apart, and for that moment a sensation of his boy- 
hood possessed him, that one with which he had 
seen her first at the open window in early morning, 
with which also he had heard her so fervently tell 
his fortune under the moon. But Yordas was now 
older, and the sensation meant more to him. To 
pass it off, he raised his arms and yawned. 

"You look tired," she said, "What do you do 
to-morrow ? " 
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"What I did to-day, yesterday, and the day 
before," 

" I think not. You want a rest" 

" As you will, mother." 

"Really? Then I'll tell you what. We'll go to 
Dunbar." 

The youth looked interrogatively and laughed. 
" Why Dunbar ? " 

" There was once a battle fought there." 

" And have we to fight it over again ? " 

"No, only to celebrate again the victory. Oh, 
my boy, my boy, we have won ! " 

" What do you mean ? " cried Yordas, now fully 
aroused. 

" I will tel! you." And Eleanor crouched at his 
feet 

In her narrative she told him more of her family 
history than he had known before, and his interest 
was immediately aroused. Her brother Bertram was 
vaguely remembered by Yordas, but, as a personality, 
this uncle now, in his mother's narrative, for the first 
time appeared to the young man's eyes. 

Eleanor admitted that things did ^not at first go 
with Bertram quite as he had expected. Upon 
her own marriage to Mr. Brant, her brother had 
also contracted what was considered a suitable match. 
But in this matter Bertram had frankly acted from 
other motives than those which had actuated Eleanor, 
and the great wealth which his bride had nominally 
brought him vanished within a year of the wedding 
upon the bankruptcy of the young lady's father. 
Confessedly a dark period followed, which, Eleanor 
delicately hinted, had some small share in develop- 
ing incidents in her own earlier life. Both Bertram 
and herself had through those long years set them- 
selves strenuously to regain their position, but with- 
out success. The brother was left a struggling 
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nondescript, Widower and childless; the sister had 
come to see the spectral mockeries of a world which 
fa$e- had so ironically hung just bqrond her. But 
^then, in her humiliation, Yordas rose, and " fh)m that 
moment," declared the mother, with ^cere and 
passionate animation, "the light has never left me. 
Slowly and steadily it has mounted higher, gilding 
one aifter another of the darkest recesses, puttii^ 
flower-beds in place of snow-wreaths, lakes of crystal 
instead of Stygian pools, until now, my beloved, it 
shines cloudless in the upper sky upon all beneath 
it. Oh, my boy, how can I ever repay all this to 
you? All that it is usually the privilege of the 
parent to bestow upon the offspring you have 
showered upon me. The debt of love and gratitude 
is overwhelming. It would be insupportable towards 
anyone but you. To you it only becomes a glorious 
bond of devotion such as mother never felt in the 
world before." 

Yordas was touched by all this, as well as in- 
terested. He listened with glowing attention to his 
mother as she connected her narrative with the 
present prosperity of her brother, and with his pres- 
ence then in the town. When Eleanor's motive in 
alluring him into a holiday became thus apparent, 
the young man thoroughly threw his mind into her 
proposal, and they talked far into the night 

The next day proved favourable, and the three 
took train to Dunbar. The first half-hour had been 
sufHcient to dispel all Eleanor's fears. Yordas was 
in one of his frankest moods, and appeared in the 
very light in which his mother had wished to present 
him. Bertram was favourably impressed. He kept 
Yordas in ceaseless conversation, nearly all of which, 
however, the man of the world used as the means 
of unfolding experiences of his own, and interpre- 
tations of his own, to this enthusiastic young mystic 
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from the hills. He seemed to do it, though, as much 
to elicit his companion's entertaining (or, as Bertram 
himself called it, Homeric) fervour, as to claim dis- 
tinction for himself. So, in the course of the few 
hours they spent together, each formed at least a 
distinct conception of the other, and found no reason 
to regret their relationship. 

It was therefore with some surprise that, when 
they were at home again, Yordas heard his mother 
suggest that for the present no news should be 
sent to Harthope of the incident. Vague hints at 
personal disagreements had to satisfy the youth, 
and he gave in. 

As a matter of fact, nothing at all was said to 
Mr. Brant of the alteration in his wife's circum- 
stances. Under Eleanor's auspices the intercourse 
with Capple Rigg was rapidly developed. She her- 
self went to her old home two or three times before 
the next vacation, and on a favourable opportunity 
she also took Yordas to spend a Sunday there. It 
was on their return to Edinburgh from this visit, 
only a week or two before the time of their going 
to Harthope, that Yordas again mentioned his father 
in the matter. 

" Not a word of anything to him yet," said Eleanor 
abruptly, seizing him by the two shoulders. She 
withstood his gaze. 

" I canna gan' home on such terms," was the 
playful reply. 

" My laddie, you must. Trust me." 

Another long deep took was exchanged between 
them, and Yordas nodded in assent. Eleanor kissed 
his cheek lightly. 



CHAPTER XXI 

EDDIES 

BUT it was only after long and harassing thought 
that Yordas succumb«i to his mother's pro- 
posal. At last it seemed that there was, ajfter all, so 
much in his new life wholly remote from his father's, 
that such a small portion of added reserve could give 
little extra weight to his conscience. On reaching 
Harthope he at first found the concealment still more 
easy than at a distance. The Brant temperament, 
itself inexpansive, reigned throughout the house in 
its grimmest form. The parson this time made no 
attempt at winning confidence. 

It was a radiant summer, but this intangible barrier 
between the inmates threw a mist about the parsonage 
which obscured the sun. For hours by day and night 
Yordas began to stare into the vagueness, and re- 
peatedly made up his mind that it should be dis- 
pelled. But two or three words with his mother as 
repeatedly vanquished him. He tried to reason of 
the separation, to prove that in reality it did not 
exist, that under the flimsiest exterior all was as it had 
been before ; but the next instant he would become 
aware of the magic circle that paralysed his most 
strenuous efforts. He even blamed his father. He 
felt assured that one word from him and all the 
chimerical estrangement would instantly vanish. 

The effect of all this unrest was plain in Yordas. 

m 
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Where his whole nature was not in play he withered. 
Others as well as Baillie noticed the change in his 
face on Sundays, It seemed especially noticeable 
then, Martha was the first to give words to it. On 
coming in from church one lovely evening she found 
a favourable opportunity of drawing the young man 
aside. She was exceeded by no one in profound 
devotion to Yordas, and in courage she certainly 
surpassed them all. 

"My lad, what ails you?" she asked, fearlessly 
staring at him. 

Yordas tried to laugh as he protested he was well. 

" Nay, you're not that, as anybody can see with 
one eye open. You know for years I was a mother 
to you, though another is now. Tell me,' love, what 
there is I can do for you ? " 

"My dear old Martha," exclaimed the other 
warmly, " I know you'd do anything in the world 
for mcj'and there's nothing in the world I wouldn't 
ask you to do if you could help me. But there is 
nothing the matter. I want no help." 

The woman shook her head sadly. 

"Ay, but dinna tell me. I know better. I'm not 
surprised. I've no blame for you. I know what 
those towns are. They'd addle the head o' Saint 
Paul hisseln if he had to come among 'em. Talk to 
your father. He'll put you raight. Now, do." 

" Then you ought to want help," Martha continued 
more sternly, in reply to the youth's further evasion. 
" Religion's no' the thing to men 'at it is to women. 
Your father even 'ed his doubts when he was young, 
as he's telled me, and if he 'ed, I'm inclined to think 
that a man cannot be a raight good man without 'em. 
God knows what you can find to doubt about, for t' 
words are as plain as t' crags on th' hillside i' sunset, 
to my reading. But they call you the lords o' t' 
creation, so I suppose there mun be summat in it 
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beyond me. Now, do be a good lad, and just go to 
your father before yon sun gets off t* Cleugh and 
have it fair out. Never let it be said that Mr. Brant's 
own son turned atheist." 

Now that Martha so distinctly revealed the quality 
of her suspicions, Yordas saw in them the means of 
freeing himself from her importunity, although it was 
the first moment in his life that the thought of 
religious doubts had occurred to him. 

" I can't talk to father about it, Martha," he said, 
" but when I am able I will write." 

With this the woman had to be content, in spite of 
all her further remonstrances, and Yordas escaped. 
But although she observed the strictest confidence, 
birds seemed to pick up the notion that had en- 
lightened Martha, and the word "atheist** spread 
over hill and dale in explanation of the altered 
behaviour and appearance of the parson's son. 

The word really assisted Yordas, and even sug- 
gested a clue to the perplexities that puzzled himself.. 
The religion which his father had taught him, or 
rather fed him with, from his earliest moments, had 
never yet consciously detached itself from his every- 
day senses. But perhaps a man might be an atheist 
without himself being aware of the fact ? The thought 
startled Yordas. Was that indeed the subtle cause of 
this unfathomable alienation from his father? With 
this altogether novel speculation he did not seek Mr. 
Brant as Martha had entreated, but drew away in 
solitude from the house and mounted the Snear, the 
steep green slope on the shaded side of the valley. 
Upon reaching the summit the last fierce rays of 
the sun dazzled him, and he turned abruptly round. 
He looked eastward for a few minutes until the orb 
had sunk, then faced about again. In the glow that 
still overspread the hilltops, scarce a hundred yards 
away, he saw a figure hurrying off with back towards 
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him. Only then he first recalled that he had heard 
a sound in the grass directly the sun had dazzled 
him, not heeded at the moment but now connected 
with the retreating figure. More by instinct than 
recognition he knew that it was Baillie. The place 
and the hour would have summoned her there, even 
if she had not so visibly presented herself. He set 
off at a run to catch her up. That wonderful light 
on the hilltops, that solemn radiant roof overhead, 
the spring of his foot upon the bent-grass — in an 
instant Yordas was a boy again. 

" Why do you run away from me P Hold ! " he 
cried whilst still some yards off. 

Baillie stopped immediately. 

"Do you too think me an atheist, Baillie?" he 
went on between light and serious. "What on earth 
is an atheist? I thought it was the man that said in 
his heart there is nae God, Tell me, am I such a 
fool ? " 

" I never thought it," returned the girl, now quite 
collected. 

" Then why do you flee? " 

" 1 was not fleeing. I'm only going home, I 
thought you didn't want to see me." 

Yordas reflected an instant. 

"Oh, that's it," laughed he. "You were there in 
the sunbeams? You dazzled me. 1 never saw you 
at all. Do you belitve it?" 

"Certainly," she smiled, "if you tell me so." 

" But how could you get up here first? You won't 
deny that you ran away from the church, at anyrate. 
I wanted to speak to you when we got out." 

" I have not been to the church to-night." 

Then Yordas stared fully in her face and was 
startled by the strange person he found there. This 
was not Baiilie at all. This was not the old comrade 
he had been just pursuing across the bent, but a 
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good-looking young woman unknown to him, and to 
whom he had so clumsily betrayed his igrnorance of 
the fact whether she was or was not in the church 
less than an hour ago. In a moment she saw his 
face alter, saw the old light of boyish confidence 
vanish as completely as if hidden by a veil, and 
Baillie's own heart was clouded with it. A moment's 
uneasy silence fell between them, a silence filled only 
by the echoing croon of a ring-dove from nobody 
knew where. But both heard it, and the silly bird 
redeemed the situation. As its tale was repeated 
Yordas joined in the words, instead of continuing 
the step he had taken. 

"Take two, Taffy- 
Take two coos, Tafl^ — 
Take two coos, Tafly — 
Take"— 

" He always ends with * take,' " observed Baillie. 

"Nearly always. You were the first to tell me 
that." 

Nothing this time filled the silence, but neither 
moved. Each was less uneasy. 

" Then you are, you must be the same Baillie. It 
is I that am altered," exclaimed Yordas. " I didn't 
know you. How could I know you ? I don't know 
even my own father. . . . Why, that's just it! 
Martha must be right I'm an atheist. What is an 
atheist, Baillie? Isn't it exactly a man that doesn't 
know his own father ? Do speak ! " 

"I should think such a man might become an 
atheist," said she ; " especially if his father was Mr. 
Brant." 

" Then how am I to escape my fate ? " Yordas 
put his question with that fixed look which he had 
set on her before. 

" By getting to know your father, of course," said 
the girl, with a laugh to parry her restraint 
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" Yes I suppose that b the way," was the blunt 
retort; and, without so much as a farewell, Yordas 
left her there in the bent. 

Baillie calmly watched him, and when he sat down 
on the ridge overlooking the Harthope valley she 
went on her way. 

Many a time Yordas had sat here on an evening 
such as this, but never with just this sensation. That 
momentary ray of boyhood had left him, and again 
the twilight had settled down. All the universe 
became a blank. Outlines acquired no solemn 
suggestion from obscurity ; no fresh wonders arose 
that day concealed. As a refuge from mere oblivion 
he soon went down. But he had no sense of going 
home. He heard music as he approached the 
house, and walked outside to listen to it. Whilst 
doing so, a figure approached him which he supposed 
to be that of his father, but which, to his relief, proved 
to be Gideon Thew. 

" Mr. Yordas, I have been waiting to speak to you," 

" Mister, Gideon ! What's this ? " 

" Will you walk with me to the bridge ? " 

Glad of the interruption, Yordas went. 

"You'll mind showing me yon gravestone?" 
began Thew at once. 

" What gravestone ? " 

" Of Baillie Gourlock that was lost at the ford." 

"Why, of course, and the tale I told. But it 
occurred in another world." 

"Ay, I think so." And they walked on a little 
way in silence. 

"Will you tell me one thing?" suddenly burst 
out Gideon, startling his companion from the reverie 
into which he had immediately fallen. 

" Anything you like to ask." 

"Did you go up yon hill to-night on purpose to 
meet Baillie?" 
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With that question the solution of the whole 
mystery flashed on Yordas. By the sudden ray 
all his past conception of Gideon was presented to 
him anew. His answer, therefore, was an indirect 
one. 
" Now I see, Gideon," said he. ^ 
" I know you'll tell me the truth," pursued the 
other. " It's all I ask for. But I must know it" 

" You shall know it so far as I can tell it you. To 
begin with, I had no notion of Baillie's being on 
the hill when I went up there. I didn't even see 
her when I got there, although she must have been 
only a yard or two away^ Afterwards I saw her 
and spoke to her, but we were like strangers to 
each other. I'm like a stranger to everybody here. 
You are in love with Baillie ? You thought I came 
here to rob you of her ? Is that it ? " 
Gideon bluntly assented. 

" Yes, now I see it," Yordas went on with reckless 
impulsiveness. " You have really been in love with 
her for years, and you have thought that I stood in 
the road between you ! . . . With Baillie I Why, 
she has been a sister to me. We lived all our life 
together until the last few years, and you must 
know that since I left home we have lived as far as 
you and I asunder. Baillie! . . . The Baillie that 
I knew was part of my home, of my existence, like 
the bracken, the sandpiper, the star that used to 
set behind the Snear. But with them she too has 
gone. I'm a stranger to them all. Have no fear 
of my getting in your way, Gideon," concluded 
Yordas, with an ironical laugh. 

"Are you no' happy yonder?" asked the other 
in surprise. 

" Oh ay, happy enough. So happy that you need 
not be afraid of my coming here again very soon 
to interfere with your happiness, I've chosen another 
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world, and I'll keep to it. You keep hold of yours. 
Good-night, Gideon." Without waiting to hear an 
adieu, Yordas was gone. 

But, however mystified, Thew was content. Hug- 
ing his own comfort, he had no room to contemplate 
the disquiet of another. Everythinfj joined to 
convince him that Yordas had spoken the truth, 
and a fierce glow of triumph gradually arose and 
illumined the dusky road which he had to traverse 
on his way to Bridgend. He would doubt no more. 

In the other direction the road had become 
darker for Yordas. The name under which Martha 
had stigmatised his ailment became the unceasing 
burden of the water which babbled over the stones 
at his side. The two brief conversations he had had, 
by imparting still fresh outline to the clouds which 
oppressed him, seemed to have added to their 
weight. But this was counterbalanced by the 
additional consciousness with which he stared into 
the gloom. It was not in mere listless depression 
that he looked. There was just the first sough of 
a wind of revolt rising in his soul, 

His mother still played when he reached the 
parsonage. On going in he found her alone. With 
her hand still running on the keys she looked 
round at him, and her eyebrows rose. 

" What is wrong P " she said softly. 

" The whole nature of things." 

" But only in uncongenial places," returned Eleanor, 
looking at her fingers now as they still dallied with 
the solemn harmonies. 

" Mother 1 " 

Startled, she looked up and met her son's face 
at her shoulder. 

"And ought home to be an uncongenial place 
to me — such a home as mine was ? " 

" Hush ! It was to me before you. All, and 
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far more than all, that you suffer, I have suffered 
first Let my agony serve for you also, Yordas. 
Be strong, my boy." 

" But why is it uncongenial ? What wrong have 
I done? ... I cannot stand it I will go now 
and ask my father." 

With one word she was at the door beside Wm, 
with his hands clasped between her own. The 
expression of her eyes held him spellbound. She 
drew him back to a couch, where she sat down 
beside him. 

"Will you too leave me, Yordas?" 

"Why should I leave you? Can we not all be 
one?" 

" It is impossible." 

" It is not, cannot be, impossible." 

" Hear me, my beloved boy. Should I have left 
husband, child, and hearth, if any unity could have 
been established ? I tore my heart out when I did 
it, in order that reason and life itself should not 
be shattered. No argument can help us. It is a 
difference of soul. The two in this life cannot be 
reconciled." 

" Why did you not tell me this befwe ? " 

"Because some things you cannot understand 
until you are old enough." 

" I cannot understand them now." 

" But you soon will, if you trust me." 

" By becoming a stranger here? " 

"No, not for ever a stranger. Only whilst your 
wings are growing. Attain your full growth, and this 
life also will be absorbed into your own." 

" But you say the two cannot be reconciled." 

" No. By conquest only. One must be supreme." 

"And our weapons are of gold?" asked Yordas 
ironically. 

" Of gold," said Eleanor candidly. 
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" I wish there had been another key to the universe. 
This one does not satisfy me," 

"Of course not, you foolish laddie," resumed the 
mother, fondling his hand. "Who hugs a key? Of 
what worth is it but for what it opens to ? Accept a 
key of iron and it will give you a hermit's cell. 
Forge one of gold and the universe flies open before 
you. All that the world has prayed, loved, toiled and 
fought for, becomes yours. Why, do you tire already ? 
You haven't even got the key yet. But you are 
forging it nobly. Go forward valiantly and every- 
thing is yours." 

Yordas kept his eyes fixed on his mother. Her 
mature beauty became radiant as she spoke, and it 
was to this exclusively that his imagination was 
carried, and to which his soul irresistibly turned. 
Before it the old enthusiastic devotion arose in him, 
and the clouds of homelessness and waning admira- 
tions faded into vague mists over the horizon. Bowing 
his head in subjection to this irresistible emotion, he 
raised the fair hand which held his own hand captive, 
and pressed it long and warmly to his lips. 

But this triumph disturbed Eleanor, She had 
supposed his progress more complete. A day or two 
later, accordingly, she privately suggested to Yordas 
that they should spend part of their vacation in travel, 
as she had before leaving Edinburgh unsuccessfully 
proposed. This time she met with immediate ap- 
proval, and it was left for her to disclose the project 
to Mr. Brant, which was done with characteristic 
promptitude. A day for departure was fixed. 

The parson had not been without his own reflections 
during that unquiet holiday, and he was glad of the 
proposal. Although he had even rigidly refrained 
from any attempt at intimate communication with 
his son, he had given glimpses of the old pathetic 
tenderness towards him which had not escaped 
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Yordas. In general the parson's behaviour had been 
unflinchingly stoical. He had gone about his homely 
duties with oppressive regularity — oppressive to 
Yordas, who had watched them furtively with a long- 
ing to take part. The desire was only curbed by a 
mingled sensation of bashfulness under his mother's 
eye, and timidity at the risk of encountering his father 
at too close quarters. After that Sunday night the 
youth avoided these sights which moved him so 
strongly. 

But on the very evening before he was to leave 
Harthope, he unexpectedly came upon his father 
gathering the sheep for change of pasture. Without 
an abrupt turn, which would have stabbed both of 
them, escape was impossible. So Yordas at once 
gave in. The bark of the dog, and the parson's voice 
directing it, which broke the quiet, thrilled him as 
few notes could. Before he was aware, he himself 
shouted, and with that deliverance he threw himself 
into the old familiar part with zest. For some days 
the weather had been broken, rain flung by a wild 
west wind having swept away the summer heat ; but 
it had cleared that afternoon, and the wind fallen, so 
that the valley at this hour was still and full of 
fragrance. Fine sombre clouds, tinged by the sun in 
places, floated calmly above the hills in an atmosphere 
intensely clear, and imparted some of their buoyancy 
to the spirit of Yordas. He made no attempt to 
resist the influence. He drew deep breaths, and his 
step was lightened. When the last sheep had crossed 
the foot-bridge he and his father came together, 
and then they first spoke. As Mr. Brant fastened 
the gate he looked up and met the other's eyes 
turned frankly upon him. The parson's soul rose in 
him. 

" A breath of old times," smiled Yordas, to cover 
the fierce throbbing of his heart. 
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" Of a!] times, Yordas," was the response, and there 
was a pause. "Be not disheartened, my boy," then 
continued the father, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might. You know my favourite 
quotation, ' No man became a saint in his sleep.' By 
activities alone can the soul find its proper strength 
and its proper level. Do not pause. The night 
Cometh. Idleness, vice, and crime alone are the devil's 
weapons. Brandish all else." 

For a second the young man was stunned by the 
unexpectedness of the reply. Mr. Brant saw it, knew 
it, for all the perplexities of his son were clear to him. 
He therefore had to take up the word as they turned 
to walk homewards. 

" Oh, we are frail mortals ! I who would spare you 
all anxiety add to your distresses. What is my 
persona! agony, boy, seems to you disapprobation and 
estrangement. Let me seize this moment, whilst I 
am able, to clear the air for you, 1 disapprove of 
nothing you have done. I love you as I have always 
loved you. This life of ours must be a choice for 
every one of us. Mere submission is not for the 
human intellect, for that is not a choosing. Ignorance 
and inexperience cannot choose, for there is only one 
way before them. With you it is different, and my 
parting injunction to you is to remember that your 
life is a choice and not a submission ; an exertion of 
independent strength and not a resignation to external 
circumstance. My outward life I would impose on no 
man." 

" But the essence of it I can instil into that other 
life?" cried Yordas eagerly. "They can be re- 
conciled ? " 

"You will see. Of course / think not," added Mr. 
Brant, almost jocularly. "But from my point of 
view it is I that instil the essence of yours into mine. 
Do not mistake sensation for sensibility, and do not 
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measure the fulness of life by the degree to which it 
is inflated. You have left me hx behind in reading, 
but I suppose we may still meet in Milton. You 
remember what you used to recite to me at the 
clipping — 

' To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Toward solid good what leads the nearest way."* 

As they both looked up, their eyes fell together 
upon Eleanor who was walking towards them. By 
the time they reached her another subject of conver- 
sation engaged them, and the three reached the 
parsonage in company. But Yordas took his de- 
parture the next day in a serener frame of mind. 
No, he did not think he was an atheist His face 
seemed to say so to Martha as he waved a last adieu 
to her, and she turned to Mr. Brant with her eyes 
full. 

" Wfell, it caps all that iwer I saw. If he goes the 
way of yond I shall be 'most ready to turn an atheist 
myseln." 

The parson smiled at this first glimpse of Martha's 
private reflections, and they went about their work 
without further comment. 



CHAPTER XXII 

ALLEGIANXE 

THE gleam of hope which had sprung from those 
few words with his father illuminated the 
universe for Yordas. He insisted upon jumping 
down at the Bridgend to say good-bye to Gideon, and 
he gave the latter's hand such a grip at parting as to 
leave no room for misconstruction of the hint. Long 
after the vehicle had disappeared beyond the Edge, 
Thew still stood motionless in the sunshine, and that 
very evening he journeyed up the dale. 

Eleanor's aspirations took her farther, and a few days 
later she was reposing in an upland hotel in Tyrol, 
The expedition had affected Yordas profoundly, for it 
was his first journey abroad, and oddly enough at the 
outset he took most of his walks alone. When in 
company with his mother, he walked speechless. 
Eleanor was thinking of this bit of his character 
between the lines of a book she was reading in her 
wicker chair in the sun, and with a self-satisfied smile 
raised her eyes to the sublime Alpine prospect before 
her. As she did so, a voice exclaimed but a few 
yards away — 

" It is Mrs. Brant, father." 

And Eleanor turned to recognise two Edinburgh 
friends, Dr. Burnside and his daughter Marjorie. 

It was with supreme astonishment that Yordas 
returned a short time later to find his mother and 
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Marjorie together in animated conversation. Though 
free from ill-bred restraint, the young man was 
always inclined to reserve in female society, especially 
when it was that of the young, vivacious, and beau- 
tiful. Dr. Burnside's daughter could securely claim 
all these high qualities, so that, coming into her 
presence so unexpectedly, Yordas was smitten dumb. 
The effect was so obvious that Marjorie very soon 
found an opportunity of escape. Eleanor's brow 
lowered. 

" Yordas, this will not do," she said firmly. " With 
me, behave as you will, but in polite society all 
gentlemen restrain their humours." 

The other instantly craved pardon and promised 
to make amends. 

After dinner that same evening he was able to 
do it He began with a frank apology for his ill- 
behaviour, with such artless sincerity that Miss 
Bumside laughed. She admitted that the apology 
made her more uncomfortable than its cause. 

" I was the intruder, Mr. Brant," she concluded, 
" and had, besides, the unfair advantage of vacancy. 
Whilst you — confess, you had been maturing a 
sonnet ? " 

" I can't claim that refuge," said Yordas. " I've 
been thinking about it since you left us, and I can 
trace it only to the burden of these hills." 

" Burden ! Do they oppress you ? " asked Marjorie 
in surprise. 

" I suppose they do, since they drive me into 
silence and solitude." 

" That is only from overwork," said the young lady 
kindly. "Wait until you've had a month's rest and 
you'll find the effect different. The doctor woul4iiliall 
it morbid. We shall have to consult him if it goes 



on. 



" What's that ? Consult whom ? " cried the doctor, 
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who at that moment came up. " What is the 
abstruse subject of inquiry?" 

" Mr. Brant's health. He won't admit that he 
writes poetry, and he finds these mountains a burden 
to his soul." 

" Then he's what I always thought him, a sensible 
young man," exclaimed the dignified physician, as he 
laid a hand upon one shoulder of his friend. "And 
you, Marchie, are an impertinent young minx. Come, 
Brant, light, and we will have a stroll." 

Yordas declined the cigar, but allowed himself to 
be led away by the doctor. 

" My boy, you must learn billiards," began the 
elder, when they were under the quiet twilight sky. 
" There is no relaxation like it for a man of science. 
It is not to be compared with that abominable ante- 
diluvian atrocity of chess." 

" I have not the smallest inclination to either," 
laughed Yordas. 

" Probably, but I am telling you you ought to have. 
There is no diversion that so revives the jaded 
faculties of a rational man as billiards. There's 
nothing emotional and nothing drivelling about it. 
What stroke of art can ravish the eye like that 
wondrous pathway round the firmament? What 
music thrill the brain like those cold vestal kisses on 
the sly? Now, that might make a man poetical. Do 
you stay here ? " 

" For a week or two, I expect." 

"Then that will do. We can make a commence- 
ment" 

"But I have not come here to learn billiards, 
doctor," 

"You evidently have. There is a fate in these 
things. Your mother will be charmed with Marjorie. 
You will be able to rescue me. Come and begin." 

Kindly as Yordas felt towards Dr. Burnside, he was 
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not the man he would be led to select as a confessor. 
So of his own reflections he said nothing. He Icept 
up the conversation in a half-humorous tone, mindful 
of his afternoon blunder, as they went to the billiard- 
room. There he was kept by the doctor till mid- 
night. By that time Yordas had beaten the doctor 
on his own ground and won a game. The physician 
had been showing irritation at bis pupil's strokes 
through the course of it, and in face of his defeat 
admitted he was sleepy. 

" You're a humbug. Brant," he said as they parted. 
" We'll have it out another time," 

In a few days Dr. Bumside pronounced Yordas a 
genius, in terms of billiards, and his regard rose to an 
extravagant height 

The young man too was changed. The physician's 
prescription had worked with marvellous efficacy. 
Solitary walks were abandoned ; the burden of 
the hills was removed. The success of Eleanor's 
diplomacy was complete, and she showed unmistakably 
how she received it. For three weeks she basked in 
the radiance of this added triumph, and now, as it 
had turned out, in no way regretting the lost week or 
two at Harthope. It had at least proved to her that 
that ridiculous pastoral dream of her son's was at 
length exploded, had revealed its own wild divergence 
from practical life, and was relegated to its own 
proper poetical background. 

But, before that critical visit, the variable moods of 
Yordas had not escaped his mother. She was well 
aware that he had reached an age when the power of 
her own fascination upon him, and of the mere 
glamour of civilised life, must wane before a passion 
still more vital. Any day she must be prepared to 
find him in love. In her most ambitious moments 
Eleanor had never been depraved. In this most vital 
of all functions she was nothing but exalted and 
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sincere. How often had she thought of that rude 
shepherd's daughter and shuddered, because of the 
very temptation of herl But at last it was remote; 
now she could laugh. She had succumbed to no 
ignoble schemes to obtain wealth merely. Nothing 
but love would content Yordas ; love under proper 
conditions he must have. Wealth was assured to his 
own exertions. Hence it came that Eleanor was in 
Tyrol. 

To the innocent Yordas all was accidental, and he 
turned homewards in the best of humours with the 
fates. The freedom of hotel and holiday life had 
come to his temperament as a revelation, and 
presented the refinements of polite life in a very 
alluring guise to one of his primitive tastes. He 
breathed fully again, He saw life once more as a 
whole, and not as broken up into tantalising irrecon- 
cilable fragments between which he couid not decide. 
He remembered Martha's atheism with a smile, and 
from his new altitude at once discerned what share 
the atmosphere of Harthope had had in his 
depressions. " Idleness, vice, and crime " were even his 
facer's sole exceptions. So far as he could judge he 
had not yet felt any inclination to any one of them. 
He accepted his career strenuously, and pursued it 
with his might, not even shunning billiards. 

When another vacation presented itself Yordas had 
not a moment's hesitation. It was the Christmas 
one, but it should not be spent at Harthope. 
Happily though (as he felt), it was a terriiic winter, 
roads for leagues being impassable for snow, so 
that his decision found a specious veil. But for 
himself Yordas needed no veils. At last he could 
accept life as he found it, although it was a little 
time longer before he discovered the stroke of 
alchemy through which the differing elements had 
been combined in his soul. 
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The snow had not prevented Eleanor and her 
son spending part of their time in London with Mr. 
Arncliffe in his flat. They returned to Edinburgh 
in time for an assembly at Dr. Burnside's to cele- 
brate his daughter's birthday. It proved a most 
successful aflair, and on reaching home Yordas made 
no secret of his enjoyment. He could scarcely have 
done so had he wished, for joy invested his very 
figure like a halo. Eleanor quivered with ecstasy 
as she lay back to look at him whilst they spent 
a few minutes in review before retiring. The young 
man stood before the fireplace and talked. Idly 
he turned to the mantelpiece and still talked. On 
facing his mother sharply, to respond to something 
she had said, his fingers unconsciously twirled a bit 
of paper they had picked up. Both still laughed and 
talked continuously. After saying someSiing in- 
cisive, Eleanor leapt up, 

" Well, I shall go." 

« And I." 

Yordas had lowered his eyes with a smile and 
what appeared a blush. His mother came up to 
kiss him, but suddenly stopped. With the move- 
ment her features as abruptly altered. 

" What is the matter ? " she said. 

The other held out the paper on which his eyes 
had been resting. There was handwriting upon it — 
his father's hand. Eleanor took it from him, and 
read what he had involuntarily read, although she 
knew it — 

"My dear Wife, — Here is the money. I can 
send you forty pounds this time. Would it were 
eighty ! I know the impossibility of living in civilisa- 
tion upon such sums as I am accustomed to handle, 
and it troubles me to think that the boy should have 
to devote his well-earned rewards to the demands of 
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mere existence when presently he will need them so 
much more. I trust that next time I shall be able 
to send even a little more. God bless you both, — 
Your, Anthonv Brant." 

Yordas in his evening attire and Eleanor in hers 
looked at each other. The flush of excitement had 
died out of both. 

"What is It?" demanded the mother again in an 
anxious voice. 

" Mere existence I " 

Eleanor's heart visibly throbbed. 

" Do you mean to say that we receive money from 
my father ? " 

"Why, of course. How could it be otherwise?" 
And Eleanor quickly sketched the original arrange- 
ment between herself and her husband. 

" It is horrible," cried Yordas, his face undergoing 
still further change, which startled Eleanor. 

" But, my dear boy, can't you see the absolute neces- 
sity of it ? How can we refuse money from him ? " 

" How can we take it ! " he retorted, looking at his 
coat with as ghastly an expression as if it were 
steeped in the blood of Nessus. 

" But, Yordas, you must have known this before," 
said Eleanor, in a tone touched by appeal. 

" I certainly did not know it. 1 had never thought 
of it. The subject has never crossed my mind." 

His face continued to sear the conscience of 
Eleanor, and, as if to hide herself from the agony of 
it, she drew closer to him. But her touch had no 
effect on him. He certainly made no attempt to 
accept or return the caress she offered. In a few 
seconds he even drew back to avoid it, and Eleanor 
shivered. That rigidity of the muscles transfixed her 
self-love like steel, and reminded her of the weapons 
of his father. But this rebuff could be met by no 
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thrill of anger. Her whole soul bowed before it. It 
was this, as she moved, that Yordas suddenly realised, 
and he at once relented. 

"No, it is not your fault, mother," he exclaimed, 
with a revulsion of feeling. " You could not have 
done otherwise. I do not blame you for it. I 
am the fool. I am the heartless idiot. Oh, it ^^ 
horrible! . . . Mere existence! Just look at lUfl 
coat, this shirt, these" — "^H 

" But, darling" — ^| 

" Out of my father's money, whilst he " — 

" No, my beloved boy, not one or other out of 
your father's money," cried Eleanor more boldly, 
"He was perfectly frank with me. Do you think 
I could have taken it had he been in want? He 
promised me that he would not deny himself his 
books" — 

" For Heaven's sake spare me, mother I " cried 
Yordas. " There are books which from my boy- 
hood he has denied himself, any one of which I 
suppose this coat would buy. But, never mind. 
Let us go. Good-night, or morning." 

Eleanor did not like this termination, but he 
warded off all her efforts to prolong the discussion, 
and she had eventually to give in. It was a long 
time before either was at rest. 

Remote as it appeared, this conversation and the 
discovery which had led to it were the means of 
Yordas learning more of his subjection to Marjorie, 
and with it the cause of his renewed zeal for life. 
As a first step, he himself wrote to his father, ex- 
plaining fully their altered circumstances, and point- 
ing out the impossibility of their receiving money 
from him, above all as a contribution to a course 
of life which he thought needless tf not improper. 
It was affectionately, even tenderly, worded, and 
elicited such reply as Yordas expected. But the 
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incident was a physical blow to him, and no 
sophistry could rid him of the sensation that it was 
given him by his mother. The next time he met 
Marjorie, he found himself regarding her solely in 
contradistinction to his mother. The effect would 
have been ludicrous to him, if it had not engaged his 
emotions so completely. But, his eyes once opened, 
he was startled to find how entirely Marjorie had 
stepped into the place of his mother, and the next 
few months were occupied in adjusting himself to 
this novel experience. Eleanor watched the process 
with severe composure, if with less exhilaration than 
she had expected. 

At length the day came upon which Yordas con- 
sidered the process completed, and that evening, just 
after the dinner -hour, found him at the door of 
Dr. Burnsidc's residence, as their degree of familiarity 
now warranted. But the young man's agitation 
betokened rather a first professional consultation, 
with his own tenure of life hanging upon the re- 
nowned opinion. Yordas was taken into the 
physician's private room, and had to wait some time. 
But at length there was the footstep, and the visitor 
stood with such composure as we may haply com- 
mand when waiting to be shot. Dr. Burnside 
entered, cried " Come along ! " then stopped. 

" Why aren't you dressed, man ? . . . Sit 
down. You're ill." The doctor softened in an 
instant. 

"No, I'm not ill," stammered Yordas, "if I could 
but command my tongue. I've just got private 
information, it'll be announced in the morning. I've 
got the Medal." 

" Is that all ? " laughed the doctor. " What a sense 
of proportion ! But forgive me, lad. 1 was once 
young, although it's a good time since. A thousand 
congratulations ! " 
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'' I only came to ask you if I might tell it to Miss 
Burnside." 

" Why, of course. What's all this "— But check- 
ing himself, the speaker looked grave. "Oh, that's 
it!" 

" I only got it for her. May I lay it at her feet ? " 

" Ho, ho ! This is somewhat peremptory. My 
dear fellow, you have chosen an odd time for pro- 
pounding such a matter. But run home and change 
your toggery. I've somebody here you must meet" 

" I can meet nobody to-night." 

"You must. It is my condition precedent Tell 
them to put you in here when you come back." 

The doctor rang, and was gone. Yordas withdrew 
more calmly. 

He decided not to return. He felt depressed, 
vanquished. For half an hour he wandered aimlessly 
about the pavements, defeated in every aim of life, 
outcast from every hope. Then jumping into a cab 
to redeem the lost moments, he was quickly in his 
own chamber. His mother was absent He dressed 
himself with trembling impetuosity, and was once 
more on the doctor's threshold, in the silence of his 
private room. He had not to wait long this time. 
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CHAPTER XXIIl 

OLD TRACKS 

R. BURNSIDE entered and held Yordas by the 
hand. 

" I wanted her to look elsewhere. I had a match 
of distinction for her." 

" So I should have thought," said the visitor, who 
had now some control over himself. " It is sufficient. 
Vou must pardon my presumption. In any case my 
action is premature. 1 have no means, no position 
to offer. I only thought" — 

"Thought what?" asked the doctor with singular 
composure, verging no doubt on covert amusement. 

" That the smallest hope of ever being loved by 
Miss Burnside would have redoubled my strength 
to acquire these means and to gain this position." 

"But you withdraw? You will be content with 
smaller ambitions ? " 

" Certainly." 

" Well, Yordas, you are the most reasonable suitor 
I have yet had to deal with." And the doctor burst 
into a laugh. " Unfortunately the world of women 
is not so easily managed, my boy," he proceeded. 
" Didn't you observe I said that 1 wanted her to look 
elsewhere, that I had a match of distinction for her? 
It is now some time since I abandoned the project. 
The girl refuses to second me, So far as I know, 
the path is clear. By all means try your fate. 
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Should you prosper, of course we shall have to 
discuss more deeply. Are you content?" 

Yordas pressed the doctor's hand gratefully, and 
they went to join the company elsewhere. 

A new power was in the young aspirant that night, 
which invested him with no accession of elegance 
merely but with a wholly altered mien. He seemed 
to have graduated in one brief hour in some subtle 
faculty of manhood. Nothing but a dignified 
modesty could ever illumine his clear grey eyes in 
a company so far beyond anything to which he could 
yet really feel to belong ; but it was the modesty of 
natural forces, reliant upon independent energy and 
arrogating nothing but its own. Mere power of 
imagination gave him a certain touch with every 
aspect of life, and always at its abstract and most 
exalted point. 

This high geniality had not only survived all his 
recent experiences, but had even expanded under 
them. He himself was now quite aware that the 
apparent difficulties at Harthope were superficial 
merely, and in no way the result of any radical 
change in himself. Indeed, whilst enlightening him 
on this point, it had inspired him with profound 
surprise to find how the development of his feeling 
towards Miss Burnside had seemed to act upon his 
visions of the parsonage, to embrace them too, as it 
were, with its own peculiar light. 

But Yordas was engaged in none of these re- 
flections to-night. He found a delight in giving 
himself up wholly to the scene in which he was 
placed. The doctor was frankly surprised. He had 
expected to find the youth unmanageable, clogged 
by the load of his sentimental reserves. But this was 
not the nature of young Brant Love, such as he 
knew it, unloosed instead of restraining his general 
faculties, led him to dazzling heights he had had no 
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knowledge of before. Dr. Burnside presented his 
prot6g(5 with startling success, and the hours pro- 
ceeded gallantly for all. 

It was after triumphs, therefore, of a peculiarly 
exhilarating sort that Yordas at last found himself 
at the point of which he had never lost sight. As 
a return, no doubt the doctor had helped him to 
this end, so the opportunity was complete. Flying 
passages he had had with Marjorie before, but 
as to what the present one meant neither was in 
doubt. 

"You alone have avoided me. Miss Burnside. 
What have I done? " 

" I hardly know you," was the arch reply, 

"Do explain to me your meaning. I have 
expended every atom of my brains and have only 
caught you that I might have a minute or two's 
rest. How am I changed?" 

" In every way I can imagine." 

" Then it is all through you." 

" Oh, thank you ! I am proud to know it." 

There was something piquant in the young lady's 
tone, which made Yordas pause, but her face refused 
an answer. 

"If, at least, you approve of the change," he pro- 
ceeded, lowering his eyes; "if it corresponds out- 
wardly with the change of which I am conscious 
within. But it can't," he added merrily. " It would 
have made an archangel of me." 

" Being only an angel before ? " 

He nodded, but then abandoned his smile. 

" Yes, an angel only. I was that by virtue of the 
capacity within me, a capacious void though it was. 
That credit I may lay claim to. The rest, Miss 
Burnside, I attribute to you. May I tell you what 
I feel it to be ? " 

"I can see without your telling. There is no 
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vacuity about you now, I assure you. I must have 
transferred the whole of my powers to you, though, 
for I am bitterly conscious of the — ^what is it? — 
capacious void, myself. I am sorry I was so liberal." 

" Are you really sorry ? Do you repent of having 
made me your debtor ? " asked he in a sober tone. 

Well-bred pleasantry never came easily to Yordas, 
and just now he knew that moments were precious. 

" Only for my own loss," she replied in her airiest 
manner. "But pray don't feel yourself a debtor. 
Whatever I gave you was a gift, and I beg you to 
keep it. I don't at all want it back." 

"But I hope you do. Such gifts can never be 
sundered from the giver, can never be, other than 
a debt. If they do ever become so, woe unto the 
wretch that has received them. They turn to a fire 
in his breast, not for warmth but destruction. You 
would never voluntarily give that to the meanest 
creature." 

" Still less, you think, to one of particular distinc- 
tion ? " smiled she benignly. 

" Yes, of particular distinction," he returned fear- 
lessly. "Anyone may claim distinction who feels 
as I feel, for the merit is not his own; the compli- 
ment is not paid to himself but to the power without 
him. Forgive me. Miss Burnside, if I am earnest 
and serious. I only came here to-night for these 
few minutes' speech with you. It is you that have 
given me the distinction. I am compelled to tell 
it you. You will permit me to tell you so ? " 

In face of his glow of emotion the academical 
success he had meant to present to her seemed so 
paltry that he dared not mention it. By offering his 
soul he offered everything. 

"Certainly I thank you for it, Mr. Brant I am 
very glad to know it" But this calm acceptance was 
not what he wanted. His eyes again fell before her 
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pitiless composure. He made another attempt, but 
with no more apparent impression. Marjorie's 
colour never turned ; her pulse showed no sign of 
disturbance. Evidently she did not mean to assist 
him. So he could get no further. He knew quite 
well that he had said nothing of what he intended to 
say; at anyrate, not at all in the way that he had 
meant to say it Directly this feeling came upon him 
he was dumb, and not long afterwards he escaped. 
On getting home he fell immediately into his mother's 
embraces. 

She also during the evening had learned of his 
success, and nothing could exceed the vehemence of 
her pleasure. Here at least was no disguise, no re- 
pression, and the mere exuberance of human feeling 
at first did something to appease the hunger of 
Yordas. But he rapidly recoiled from it. Of late he 
frequently had recoiled from his mother's caresses, 
but never so completely as now. She at anyrate 
understood it, if he did not, and she bowed content. 

The next morning he was prepared for her sugges- 
tion that they should go into Yorkshire, and immedi- 
ately agreed. Mr. Arncliffe seemed to receive them 
with especial cordiality, although he confessed he 
was at work. Not half an hour after their arrival he 
sought a few words with Eleanor alone. 

" It goes amazingly well," he said. 

"The new play? ... Is it the one?" 

Bertram nodded and fell into thought. 

" Not a word to him about it," said Eleanor. 

" Have no fear. But you have come most oppor- 
tunely. I was just wanting a talk with him. It's a 
bit difficult to keep up the proper steam of convic- 
tions. He'll bring the wind on the heath. A few of 
his turns will put all right. By the bye, Grimston is 
much taken with the part, and I want the boy to meet 
him." 
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" Dangerous," observed Eleanor. 

" Not in the least. It'll be best here. Til let you 
know when." 

" Who takes the clergyman ? " 

" The great Guy himself," smiled Bertram com- 
placently — " idiot though he is." 

In talk at dinner, though, Yordas immediately 
agreed to continue their journey to London, and as 
his uncle judged the boy to be in an extremely 
favourable condition for the required purposes, they 
all set off next day and were by the evening in the 
radiance of Mr. Amcliffe's flat. Two days were 
passed there. 

When again in Edinburgh, Yordas found the ex- 
pedition had done him good. He had quite recovered 
that sense of aggressiveness without which he found 
his present life flagged, and which had been dis- 
ordered by the various agitations he had recently 
gone through. The world was again a stage, and not 
a schoolroom, which it always became to him when 
pugnacity waned. It was in his first meeting with 
Miss Burnside that this full sense of freedom was 
revealed. In spite of that frustrate passage between 
them they met in gayest mood. Each was convinced 
that some reasonable change in the other gave the 
deliverance. Marjorie had in the meantime heard of 
Mr. Brant's academical distinction, and showered her 
congratulations upon him unasked. The eyes of 
Yordas sparkled as he laughed. 

" That was what I came the other night to thank 
you for," said he significantly. " It is all yours." 

" Oh, thank you so much," cried she in delight ; and 
in an exchange of glances the whole void was 
spanned. 

That night Yordas left in a frame of mind to satisfy 
even his mother. It seemed to put his world in order 
again in a moment, but, as was usual at such moments , 
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his thoughts travelled to his father. In spite of the 
pathetic solitude in which the figure rose, he could in 
that mood view it with composure. Unclouded affec- 
tion formed its own atmosphere to soothe and gratify 
his eyes, and to transfigure so much even of what had 
agitated the past. But never since the creation of the 
gulf had he felt such serenity as now. He could look 
the lonely figure fearlessly in the eyes ; he could long 
to disclose to it all the triumph of liis mind. His one 
success had been communicated by letter to the 
parsonage, but of the other he delayed to write. 
Nevertheless it was to his father that in his mind he 
brought it. He had not spoken a word to his mother 
directly of Marjorie, and could not. His intimacy 
with, and his emotions towards, Eleanor had suffered 
some mysterious eclipse under the brilliance of this 
new sensation. However vivacious his talk might be 
with her, an attempted caress, a tender or solicitous 
inquiry from her, would silence him at once. She, of 
course, saw and felt it, but contentedly waited. This 
proverbially was the result of love. 

About a week after his return from London, Vordas 
saw in the windows of a book-shop two folio volumes 
of which his father had often spoken, marked ten 
pounds. He stopped to look, then entered. In an 
impulsive moment he had parted with two bank-notes 
and was carrying off the volumes, having declined to 
have them sent after him. It was almost the first use 
he had found for a practice upon which his mother 
insisted, that of carrying money about him. When 
he got home and was looking at his purchase, it just 
crossed his mind that he had been assisted to make 
it by his mother's absence, she having gone that 
morning to spend Sunday with one or other of her 
acquaintance. The idea grew, and in turning the 
pages he found yet one more aspect of his freedom. 
He could not fancy her looking at it with him, but 
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his father — the very smell of the book seemed a 
breath from the parsonage. Very soon he carefully 
packed up the volumes and wrote a direction on the 
paper outside. Although it was still raining, he put 
on a waterproof and set oif to the station. 

But he did not go immediately to the parcel office. 
He walked about, looking at the trains and passengers. 
He saw a finger-board pointing to the South Express ; 
lingered by some luggage labelled for Berwick and 
for Newcastle; and heard inquiries made about the 
train for Alnwick. Insensibly his mind played with 
the names and their suggestions. Scenes and associa- 
tions swarmed about him. He felt lonely and 
thought of Marjorie, but he was in the hills with her, 
not in these bustling surroundings. Then the weight 
of the parcel reminded him, and he strode towards 
the office. 

Just as he reached it he turned away again. . . . 
Why should he not take the parcel to his father? 
To-morrow, Sunday. He could walk in at dinner- 
time, he could tell them all. 

As the South Express smoothly started its journey, 
Yordas was in it with his parcel at his side. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

PEAT SMOKE 

AFTER recent rains the mountains loomed spectral 
through the grey shroud which enveloped 
everything. The air was mild, and groups of gnats 
were abroad. On grass and twig hung beads of 
moisture, and as Yordas shook some down from the 
bough of a mountain ash he dallied with the thought 
that these were his mother's tears. At this atmo- 
sphere she still shuddered, and it had once driven her 
from such a love and hearth as his father had to 
give. , . . He did not understand it. 

The subject clung to him like the mist, for it was 
in such odd contrast to his own feeling at the time. 
He was singularly calm. He just dropped into the 
Harthope valley at the same measured, even majestic, 
pace as the heron which sailed over the shoulder of 
Passpeth before him to alight by the ruddy waters of 
the burn below. No impetuous emotion now urged 
him, like that of a schoolboy scampering home. It 
is true his soul was aglow, but it was with the still 
and steady heat of a gleed from which the unruly 
vapours have escaped. At the bridge where the two 
burns joined he smelt peat smoke. So far from dis- 
composing him, as he stood quietly to inhale the 
incense, his repose was simply deepened and con- 
firmed. It surprised even himself. Never had he 
approached his father's house in such a condition 
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since the days when he was a boy. Nay, never in 
his life until this moment. 

All was in complete silence about the parsonage. 
Not until a finger was on the door did even the dog 
become aware of an approach. Then the animal 
growled, and the voices at the table ceased. Yordas 
entered, and met what seemed a host of upturned 
faces centred in himself. But the effect was so 
ludicrous that he broke into a laugh, and with that 
the spell seemed broken. All who had been arrested 
in their several attitudes of partaking food were at 
once released, and joined in the laugh. As the 
intruder closed the door there was a burst of 
welcome. 

Mr. Brant was at the moment dispensing bread, 
and with one hand upon the loaf, whilst the other held 
out a slice to Gideon Thew upon the knife, his eyes 
had fallen upon Yordas. When, like the rest, he was 
liberated, he walked round to give his son a hand- 
clasp. But he did not speak. The clergyman re- 
moved the parcel and the cloak, and then made a 
place at his own end of the table. All the rest was 
full. A chair he had to fetch from his study. 

After the momentary surprise there seemed a 
singular absence of restraint. This particularly 
struck the parson. The tranquillity which Yordas 
felt was written in his face, and it at once communi- 
cated itself to those about him. Martha frankly 
pondered the parable of the prodigal son without 
actually speaking about it. 

By the time they rose from the table, everybody 
was in a state of supreme astonishment, including the 
clergyman. A whole overclouded tract of life had as 
it were been blotted from their memories. They were 
dazed and puzzled. This was not the Yordas that 
now for years they had contemplated, but one they 
had once dreamed of and so long since lost The 
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world was no longer the same at all. With this 
extraordinary topic of conversation the hour which 
had to elapse before the church service became a 
brief one. Mr. Brant and his son retired to the 
study for the inter\al. Baillie withdrew to her room. 
But in the church everybody again assembled. Some 
additional measure of devotion and solemnity seemed 
to have lighted upon the little company. The re- 
sponses were rendered with animation ; psalm and 
hymn sung with wondrous vigour. The parson had 
prepared a sermon on St. John vi. 44 ; but on going 
into the pulpit he changed it extemporaneously to 
" one on " The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsufTering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance ; against such there is no law." 

" It was a grand deliverance yon," was what Abram 
called it to Gideon as they came out, and the latter 
had bluntly agreed. 

Not the sermon only, but the whole service, fell 
upon Yordas like rays of sunlight from his ejirliest 
years. 

At the same time, as he sat there in the hearing of 
his father's words, although he listened his mind 
pursued a current of its own. The love, joy, and 
peace upon which the clergyman dwelt so fervently 
formed as it were the accompaniment to which the 
meditations of Yordas sang a song of their own. He 
was aware of more than love, joy, and peace in the 
abstract ; he had more than balm for himself to draw 
from their fruit. 

But when he came out he wandered up the burn 
alone. A breeze was rising, and the overclouded sky 
was higher and had assumed some form. Such a 
grey sky had numberless associations for him, but 
the only ones he was now engaged with related to 
his mother. It was she and she alone that here 
possessed him. In this renewed radiance of home 
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she presented an altered appearance. The tender- 
ness for her which he knew he had been losing 
revived again, but with mysterious additions. There 
was pity ; there was fear on her account, not his own. 
He retraced his steps more quickly; and as tea 
was not quite ready he went into the study with 
his parcel, to which as yet no reference had been 
made. 

" This is extravagant, father," said he to the parson, 
who was alone, " but I have brought it to celebrate 
my return home." Mr. Brant started. " Not that I 
am coming to live here," went on Yordas, with a 
smile, " but you know what I mean. After tea I will 
explain myself more fully. You are glad to possess 
it?" 

Silently his father had untied the string (he never 
cut any), and from one of the volumes before him he 
looked up. 

"For the way in which it comes;" and without 
trusting himself to say more, Mr. Brant folded his 
son in an embrace. 

After tea they were again in the study. The mere 
silence of the house was to Yordas wonderful. But 
he felt so completely at one with it 

"Doesn't Baillie sit with you sometimes?" asked 
he, looking up from the hearthrug at his father poring 
over the folios. 

" Certainly," said Mr. Brant, with what seemed more 
than his usual abruptness. " Would you like her in 
now ? " he added, though as an afterthought. 

" Since I have left home I have always thought of 
her as a sister," Yordas went on, whilst the other's 
Qycs remained riveted on his book. "She seems 
part of this home. I should like her to hear our 
conversation." 

With alacrity the parson looked up, and went to 
fetch Baillie. They returned together, and after 
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shutting the door Mr. Brant stood with his hands on 
the girl's shoulders. 

" She is part of this home, Yordas," he said whilst 
standing so. "Since I lost you as a pupil, my boy, 
she has been the only one, and an apt one she has 
proved herself." 

Baillie went through the ordeal with heroic com- 
posure, and they ranged themselves round the fire for 
their talk. 

The boyish glee of Yordas still possessed him. 
Perhaps he made the most of it, as if conscious that 
the removal of all difficulty lay with him. But of the 
slightest affectation or insincerity he was not guilty. 
He did in fact feel free, by virtue of this long-sought 
ability to be frank in his father's house. This made 
him plain and natural, and both his companions felt 
it. There had been a momentary pause when Yordas 
broke into a laugh, 

" I purposely told you only a part of my triumph, 
father," said he. "The greater part I reserved to 
disclose to you here — at home. Ay, at home once 
more. I sniffed the peat up the path yonder, and I 
felt instantly that I was coming home. Neither of 
you can really imagine what it means to me. I 
feel a regular prodigal. But never mind. Here 1 
am at last, clothed, and, I trust, in my right mind. 
You, father, will I expect guess what I am at," he 
went on, with his eyes on the fire. " I have come to 
prove those words that you once uttered on a snowy 
night under the moon: 'Human love is a divine and 
glorious thing.' Medal and all academical rewards are 
paltry indeed to that." 

Mr. Brant interposed a quiet remark of approval, 
and Yordas went on. 

He broke into a plain straightforward narration of 
the birth and growth of his passion for Marjorie, 
and the return with which it had at last met. He 
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showed how all his successes were due to it, how 
under it all his life was transformed. This day's 
one infallible test was enough. By that alone might 
it be judged. With any other result he might have 
doubted ; but that it could make him a child again, 
that it could extinguish all that estrangement from 
home, and bring him here without one shadow on his 
spirit was enough. 

" Don't you think so, Baillie ? " 

"Certainly," was the emphatic reply; Yordas 
hearing as he thought the thrill of joy in the young 
woman's expression. 

If these two received his story without that ecstasy 
which marked the telling of it, there was nothing to 
hint at any want of sympathy in their more subdued 
pleasure. The parson indeed gave full expression 
to his deep emotion, added a few pious fragments to 
his admirable sermon of a few hours ago, and did 
everything to confirm his son's position. Indeed, it 
might have seemed sometimes from the fervour of 
his utterance that he was strengthening in that way 
convictions in himself which required support 
Baillie naturally spoke little, but her face was 
beautiful in its calm, and in that slight increase of 
colour which her nearness to the fire had caused. 
Yordas often looked at her as he spoke and always 
with an accession of eloquence. He had never 
really felt before what an essential part of his home 
Baillie formed. 

When, at a favourable opportunity, his father 
withdrew to settle the cow for the night, Yordas 
even laid his hand upon one of Baillie's in playful 
affection. 

" And you, dear girl," said he, " have you nothing 
also to tell me in return? No more reserves, you 
know." 

Baillie looked at him and laughed. 
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"Nothing so interesting," she said ligfitly. "Oh, 
yes, you shall know. , , . Does your mother approve 
of it?" 

Jf Baillie used this merely as a parry, she could 
have done nothing more effectual. It certainly was 
noticeable that in his narrative Yordas had never 
mentioned Eleanor. 

" I have not told her yet," replied the youth 
reflectively, at the same time withdrawing his hand. 
"Do you know, Baillie, I can't make my mother 
out. She is full of contradictions. Sometimes she 
seems made of noble affection, at others utterly 
heartless. You are a woman, tell me. What do you 
think the chief quality of womanhood? Is it self- 
sacrifice, or asserting your own inclinations with 
utter disregard of consequences to others?" 

" It is hardly fair to ask me. I suppose if we 
pretend to be Christians it is not a matter of manhood 
or womanhood only. Ought not everybody to try 
and practise self-sacrifice? " 

" I suppose they ought," returned Yordas, in a tone 
showing that this was not the first time he had 
thought of it, " But there is a difference between 
man and woman, selfish though it will sound to you. 
A man simply has to mould a life for himself, but if 
a woman of her own will engrafts herself on to that 
life, isn't it her highest excellence to subdue her 
whole soul to that life and try by her own extinction 
to promote it?" 

"Men think so," laughed Baillie. 

"And all the best women that ever existed," 
exclaimed the youth. " In no other way can the 
world grow." But hearing Mr. Brant coming they 
changed the topic. 

When he got to bed that night — to the plain hard 
bed of his boyhood — Yordas felt that his visit was a 
supreme success. The frank egoism of a lover 
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judged the fitness of things by the serenity of his 
own spirit, and in spite of that passing reference to 
his mother, as well as his own thought of her by the 
burn earlier in the day. Before he fell to sleep the 
two blended into one vein of contemplation. Yes, it 
was still pity with which he now thought of her. 
That spell which she had so long cast over him was 
finally broken, and he could see her as a separate 
human being, not an inscrutable divinity merely. 
Adoration was transferred to Marjorie. His mother 
was capable of mistakes. From this pallet-bed she 
seemed very remote from him. She was the lonely 
one now, and not his father. The bit of indignation 
he had felt at the discovery of the money matters 
was gone, and he hated to think of her out in the 
world alone. But he dropped to sleep at last and 
dreamed that he was rescuing his mother from 
drowning in the linn ; but, when he got her out, it 
was Baillie — and, horror, she was deadl He woke 
up in a perspiration. It was still dark, but he could 
not sleep again. 

Monday was a day of drenching rain, so Yordas 
spent another equally happy day at the pai^nagc 
After dark he watched the moon break up the 
clouds, in company with his father, and they foretold 
a fine day. If so Yordas said he must set oflE 

"Why didn't your mother come?" asked Mr. 
Brant. 

**She was visiting. She knows nothing ot the 
expedition." And the subject dropped. 

In the autumn sunshine the parson put his son 
well upon his way. 



CHAPTER XXV 

EXTREMES 

AND so Yordas got back to the town. With a 
resolute step he walked from the station to 
his rooms, and, as he had foreseen, there sat his 
mother, pretending to read, but plainly enough only 
waiting for him. His radiant independence gave her 
a blow. 

" Here you are, mother. Enjoyed your visit ? " 

They did not kiss. Eleanor dropped her book. 

" What is this, Yordas ? I have endured the change 
as long as possible, knowing the cause, but must I 
become a complete stranger to you? Am I to lose 
you too P You have been home ? " 

Yordas knelt at her knee. 

" Do not be so cruel, mother. How can you be a 
stranger to me? Yes, I have been home. The 
desire came on me suddenly. I couldn't let you 
know, I went to tell father that I was in love." 

" Before even confessing it to me ! " 

" You knew it," laughed he, as she laid her hand on 
his head. "And not only that. I believe you have 
wished it. Marjorie returns my love. This, mother, 
must end all our differences. Father and Baillie arc 
delighted. I had such a glorious visit there. Just 
like the old days." And sitting with an arm stretched 
across her lap he told her all about it, as it had all 
appeared to him. His father had asked for her, and 
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he himself had explained it They could both go 
there now with every certainty of mutual kindness 
and understanding. 

There was a smile on Eleanor's face, which may 
have been from joy at the renewed harmony of 
life. So Yordas certainly construed it, and he went 
on with animation from the depths of his own 
spiritual simplicity. All the world was so clear to 
him now. It was impossible but that his mother 
should be convinced. Those two lives, apparently 
so inconsistent, could and should be blended. How 
else could he marry Marjorie? Was she of his 
mother's world exclusively ? Would she — But such 
thoughts were too preposterous, and he threw all 
doubt from his mind. 

" Then are you really engaged to Marjorie ? Does 
the doctor know ? " ^ . 

** Certainly. I obtained his permission before even 
presuming to love. I suppose we are engaged," he 
laughed. "She has confessed pretty plainly that 
she accepts my homage and returns my affection. 
Naturally, there is nothing more yet to be done. It 
has established my life, and I see my course clear 
before me. Do you know, mother, I believe I can do 
anything^ as you once foretold for me. You shall not 
have to complain of my lack of ambition. I will end 
as President of the whole college of physicians, never 
fear. . . , Marriage ? Why, of course we have settled 
nothing yet about that. But the doctor is evidently 
satisfied with the prospects of my career, and he has 
given broad hints of his intention of watching over 
my interests. Sir James Dunbar has spoken to him 
about me. We shall decide about the hospital first" 

Thus in eager, confident talk did they r^[ain the 
old intimate footing and Eleanor's fears alx)Ut this 
late fit of truancy were dispelled. There was only 
one point that lingered with her. She was uneasy at 
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the degree of boyish simplicity that formed part of 
him still. 

" Yes, my boy, you will achieve all that I ever 
foretold for you. Of only one thing beware. You 
know that I would not advocate insincerity or dis- 
simulation, but you really must remember that you 
are now a man. Even your friend Wordsworth 
proclaims that 'Life requires an art.' Think of this. 
Childish impulse must not now have all its own way. 
Mature dignity has to be acquired. Nor is it the 
easiest of one's acquirements. Cultivate assiduously 
all your best social opportunities and keep your eyes 
keenly open. Remember that Marjorie already is 
almost queenly." 

" Ah, ah, mother," was the jocular response, as 
Yordas leapt up. "I'l! be dignified enough. I'll 
take lessons in deportment." 

And throughout that winter he resolutely played 
his part. Nobody enjoyed more than Yordas the 
social distinction which he seemed so easily to be 
a.cquiring. Not in Edinburgh only, but, through his 
uncle's flat and the prestige attaching to a successful 
playwright, the wider realm of society in London was 
opened to him. But what at times astonished even 
himself was his ability to combine with this brilliant 
life a steady and affectionate intercourse with the 
humble quietude of the parsonage at Harthope. He 
made a point of writing every week there. To his 
father or to Baillie he wrote indifferently, with equal 
ease and frankness to either, aware that all letters 
were their common property. 

These letters did indeed form an important feature 
of their uneventful existence. The recipients, as 
Yordas supposed, regularly interchanged them, but 
oddly enough they hardly ever spoke to each other 
about the contents. It was a wet sullen winter in 
the hills, and some of the chill mist which clung 
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about the mountains seemed at last to have crept 
into the parsonage. Martha, who was getting elderly, 
spoke often of rheumatism, and from time to time 
became even tyrannical to her younger associate, and 
was habitually very curt even with the elder. Mr. 
Brant, though showing no change in his ordinary 
relations, became more and more taciturn at home ; 
but this might have been owing to the fact of his 
having decided upon making a selection from his 
sermons with a view to publication, under the title of 
" Third Thoughts." 

From all or some of these causes Baillie's life 
during those months lost a good deal of its bright- 
ness. She could not always throw off a weight of 
sadness that was continually assailing her, and some- 
times she even fell asleep in tears. Sundays she 
approached with positive fear, and wept on those 
nights merely with a feeling of relief from the strain 
that that of all days had brought upon her. 

One Sunday, however, it was the last in January, 
she went to bed without tears, but was unable to 
sleep. She stared into the darkness for a long time 
in a listless, hopeless state, and then got out to look 
at the stars. The days of rain had for some time 
ceased, and a brief frost had set in. There was no 
moon. Without aim she set herself to trace the 
black outline of the hill by marking where the stars 
ended. The river was full and plunged amongst the 
stones. For the first time in her life Baillie felt the 
sound oppressive, monotonous, and sad. It gradually 
awakened all kinds of thoughts in her, especially 
those connected with her childhood. Stories of 
Yordas came back to her. At last that grim one of 
her namesake a hundred years ago who had been 
found drowned at the Whitlees Ford. She had now 
passed that twentieth year which had completed the 
century, but a similar fate had not overtaken her. 
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There would at least have been rest in that, if it had. 
She wandered on to all sorts of connections with the 
story. How Yordas had likened Gideon Thew to 
that other suitor, and how he had once said that he 
too held self-sacrifice to be woman's highest duty. 
Not that she had ever forgotten it for one moment 
since he said it, but it came with added force at 
certain times. To-day it had formed the one absorb- 
ing problem she had to solve. How far ought such 
self-sacrifice to go? He had never hinted at its 
having been that other Baillie's duty to accept her 
ferocious lover in spite of her own inclination. What 
would he say to this later question now? 

For weeks, for months, for years Baillie had 
avoided the question, trusting in a vague, instinctive 
way that it would be solved for her. At last the day 
had come on which she must decide it herself, and on 
which but a few hours ago she seemed to have 
decided it. She knew what her mother's advice 
would be. She now knew Mr. Brant's. But what 
would be that of Yordas? She cast no blame on 
Gideon Thew. If she had been able to, one half of 
her difficulty would have vanished. He had kept his 
word to the letter, and not until to-day had he even 
distantly hinted at his love. It was just that mag- 
nanimous silence that kept it so eloquently before 
her. It made her feel that perhaps she was wrong. 

" Oh, why cannot I tove him ? " she cried aloud, as 
her face fell to her hands. The answer came as a 
silent shudder, and she knew it .was because he had 
always inspired in her a sense of fear. Then her 
tears flowed freely. 

Gideon's endurance had been heroic, but this new- 
come knowledge of the prosperous love of Yordas 
had stirred him to the depths. He had gone up to 
Harthope that Sunday with a fresh resolve. Not 
knowing this, Baillie had been taken unawares, for 
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long confidence had made her careless in her inter- 
course with him. It was after dinner that the aisis 
came. The day had continued brilliant, with a " frost 
too hard to last" as Abram said. Everything was 
very still under the slanting winter sunKght, and only 
some bits of tawny cloud sailed in the clear firmament 
Unthinkingly Baillie had walked along the bum to 
indulge her own reflections, leaving the others as 
usual with books in the house. But she had not gone 
far before she heard footsteps after her, and saw 
Gideon Thew approach. A sudden presentiment 
was enough, and she trembled. 

The man approached with unwonted cheerfulness 
and began by confessing that he had come to break 
his word. 

"Will you let me, Baillie?" 

Silence alone gave consent, and the other proceeded. 

" IVe no secrets to tell you, for all I had to say I 
told you long ago. IVe never changed since yon 
day, except I've got to love you, dear lass, more and 
more deeply. Will you remove the condition you 
set on me ? Will you have my love ? " 

" Gideon, you have been far too good to me. . . . 
Do spare me this! I cannot have your love. I'm 
not worth it." 

This was so different from the firm refusal Gideon 
had half expected, that it thrilled him with sudden 
hope. 

" It wouldn't be hard to show you that that's not 
true," resumed he joyously. " But I'm not exactly a 
young man, and all the fine things one would say at 
twenty don't come so readily to me now. But you 
know what you have done for me, Baillie ; and if that 
doesn't earn a love such as I shouldn't have thought 
the world had to give, if I had no' felt it, there's 
nothing that can earn it. You brought back one half 
of my life to me, lassie ; just give me the rest and you 
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shall find what the love of a man's whole life can do 
for you." 

" Let me think of it," pleaded Baillie, in a strange 
piteous tone, utterly unlike anything Thcw could 
associate with her. " I can't tell you now." 

" Think of it, my lass ! " he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment " Have you no' thought of it yet ? " 

"Yes, [ have thought of it, but only as unreal and 
far off. I thought you might change, might get to 
see how unfit I am for you, and — and forget all 
about me. Oh, forget me, Gideon I You are all 
wrong. I am not the kind of woman to make you 
happy." 

Her distress agitated the man so deeply that a 
moment's silence fell. 

" Have you spoken to Mr. Brant about it ? " asked 
Baillie before he could break it; but Gideon did not 
hear, 

"Trust me!" he exclaimed, following his own 
current of thought. " Only trust me, Baillie, and 
you'll no' be deceived, I know that we could be 
happy. Will you give me your decision next week ? 
I don't want to hasten you into what you'd repent, 
but if you trust me I am sure you never will." 

"Yes, I'll tell you next week," replied she, eagerly 
snatching the respite. 

And once more Gideon turned from his endeavour. 

They were not far from the parsonage, and Baillie 
hurried back. She met Martha in the yard, and 
asked where Mr. Brant was. He'd gone to Battle 
Brae. This was the cottage of an old man whose 
infirmities no longer permitted him to attend church. 
At first Baillie turned to walk in that direction, but 
then she changed her mind and decided to keep it 
for the seclusion of the study at night. It was there 
she came to him. 

This was a new condition for Baillie, and the 
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parson saw it at once. But it did not surprise him. 
With his characteristic forethought he at once made 
the beginning easy for her. 

" I have been thinking about it all, Baillie," said he, 
placing his hand upon her shoulder. ** Sit down, my 
bairn, and we will discuss freely." 

" I am to give him his answer next Sunday," 
faltered the girl. 

" Certainly, that is reasonable. We must try to 
enter into his position as well as our own. His 
behaviour has been more than human. He must 
have a character of the highest excellence. Yes, 
yes, I know that that heightens your difficulty. But 
don't you think that now every kind of prospect is 
cut off in other directions, in time, say in six or twelve 
months, the outlook might alter with regard to 
Gideon?" 

Baillie looked up into his eyes, frightened. 
The insinuation could not escape her, but never 
before had he hinted at any association more than 
brotherly between Yordas and herself. Two tears fell 
from her lashes, but she did not attempt to speak. 
Indeed the parson did not give her time, perhaps 
intentionally. He launched into one of his fireside 
sermons on the disappointments of the world and the 
sense of duty as the sole groundwork of any lasting 
peace in life. If there was a trace of pedantry in his 
talk it was hidden, even extinguished, by the genuine 
tenderness that trembled on his tongue. A more 
experienced listener might have suspected him of 
enforcing a philosophy which his reason and all his 
religious instincts knew to be infallible, but which 
was opposed as strongly as at twenty by the generous 
impulses of a reckless sentimentality. Baillie did not, 
of course, suspect this. For her, absolute, unreserved 
wisdom came always from Mr. Brant's tongue, and 
it would never occyr to her to look for anything 
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behind it. She listened closely, with eyes lowered, 
but at a change in his tone, at a sudden outburst of 
unexpected energy, she looked again at him. 

" The loneliness of the world is a profound mystery 
to me," he had exclaimed. " He that puts his trust 
in man is doomed to tears and disappointment. You 
may claim a soul— nay, you may be in God's hands 
the agent in creating and developing one, persuaded 
that here is a thing, a possession of my own, in which 
every thrill of your heart-strings will find a corre- 
spondent answer ; and yet, day after day are you 
doomed to see the sacred unity vanishing, melting 
bit by bit like a handful of snow from your grasp, all 
the quicker the tighter you hold it. My darling, you 
are not a child now or I should never put such a 
vision of the world before you, I do so now because 
in your present situation I believe it may help you. 
Whatever melancholy such a conception of life may 
bring to us, the path of duty it inevitably makes 
smoother, and I again repeat that in duty alone is 
the peace of God to be found. Human reason must 
of course be respected, and our lives ordered with a 
view to common prudence, but with this concession I 
believe our happiness lies in as much as possible 
continuing deaf to mere inclination." 

" Then you think I ought to marry Gideon Thew, 
even if I do not love him?" 

Mr. Brant started at the abrupt, firm tone. His 
whole frame trembled at the contest it aroused. But 
he conquered, and in a calm, kind voice he said, 
" Baillie, I do ; " instantly adding, " it is far better for 
women to marry than to face life alone." 

This was the interview that now haunted Baillie in 
the starlight. For a time it seemed to have brought 
her conviction, but in solitude and the dark it had 
lost so much of its weight. Could even Mr. Brant be 
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right in banishing human love from the world about 
her? Had not both Yordas and he announced it to 
be a divine and glorious thing? 

" Oh, why cannot I love him ? " she sobbed un- 
restrainedly as she stumbled through the darkness 
back to bed. There she lay in a state of terror 
watching for the winter morning. 

But in the course of the week which had been 
allowed her, Baillie regained composure and put her 
trust in Mr. Brant She had to admit to herself that 
when she could cling to this hard sense of duty a 
serenity possessed her which no indulgence of her 
own longings could procure. 

As Abram had foretold, the frost broke up by 
Wednesday, and had been followed by a day or 
two of snow which was now melting. Gideon 
trudged up the dale through it, making black wet 
dints in the surface which for the greater part had 
not been trodden. His footsteps were the only 
sound but that of the water, except when they were 
answered by the disconsolate growl of a grouse. On 
turning the corner the clang of Mr. Brant's one bell 
was added. 

Baillie was in her place as usual, as Gideon knew 
by instinct, for he had not ventured to look that way. 
Then, afterwards, the usual group crossed over in 
conversation to the parsonage for their homely meal. 
Only three were aware of what hung upon that day. 
although a fourth, Martha, shrewdly suspected and, 
through the medium of acute rheumatism, audibly 
resented it. The talk was never sanctimonious, the 
parson's only law being that no word should be 
spoken about prices or the commercial aspect of 
flocks. It went on to-day as usual, Mr. Brant 
taking a prominent part, and Gideon and Baillie ^ 
rather less than usual in it. Then after grace they-^ 
broke up. i 
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Nothing had been prearranged. So, without saying 
anything, Mr, Brant took Gideon by the arm into the 
study. They had a short talk there together, and the 
parson withdrew to send Baillie in his place. He 
himself went off through the snow to Battle Brae as 
usual. As the young woman shut the door after her 
Gideon got up. She went forward and placed both 
her hands in those which he held forward. She was 
rather pale, but looked very beautiful, as her lover 
recognised with a quiver of the heart. Without a 
word he folded his arms about her and held her to 
his breast in a long silent embrace, his deep breathing 
making a warm place on her neck. At last Baillie 
felt that his lips were placed there, and with a thrill 
of thankfulness she found that they did not pierce 
her with that terror which in imagination she had 
expected. When Gideon moved his face, and still in 
silent emotion held up Baillie's to gaze into, she 
smiled, and then his tongue was freed and he 
whispered his passionate thanks and devotion into 
her ear. They spent the afternoon in the study, and 
when Mr. Brant returned he was in unusual spirits for 
recent months, talked of the wonderful aspects of the 
sky and the snowy hills, and with playful raillery 
made Baillie pour out the tea. 

Before they parted for the night the parson 
snatched a secret word with Baillie. 

"Yes," she answered. "The worst is over, I 
feel quite happy." 

Perhaps it was the removal of the prolonged 
nervous strain which the harassing uncertainty of 
her life had created that affected Baillie afterwards. 
Although her mind and spirits kept up their healthier 
tone, in the following week she caught a severe 
cold which threatened even serious illness. She could 
not throw off her feverish ailment after the ordinary 
symptoms had gone, and the abrupt change in her 
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appearance struck those who had never seen her in 
anything but the most robust and radiant health. 
Martha, who never minced matters, spoke plainly 
of judgments as she administered g^el, for of course 
the interesting engagement was now publicly an- 
nounced. 

After several repetitions of the kind, Bsdllie one 
day asked her playfully what she meant by judg- 
ments. Martha's eye happened to rest on the letter 
from Yordas which had arrived that day. 

"You'll find out one day," was the reply. "I 
know that you all think me a croaking corbie, but 
I know what's t' will o' God as well as any of you, 
and I can see a bit better when you all go agen' 
it Ay, lass, you may laugh, but if it were my 
last word I'd speak it, and tell you plain that you'll 
never thrive in t' road that you're taking, any more 
than Mr. Brant will in his. . . . But it's all yon 
woman. I telled 'em, and you'll see yet" 

"What do you mean, Martha?" said Baillie, 
clutching her hand with sudden gravity. 

"She took him away from you. Was it ever 
right for a woman to wed where she canna love?" 
retorted Martha, who had been a young wife once 
though early a widow. "It wasn't t' way wi' huz 
anyway. You ken that you canna love him, and 
that you never can love him, for anybody could 
see wi' their eyes shut that you love the boy and 
have loved him ever sin' you were childer, and you'd 
have married him if yon woman hadna come up- 
setting everything about her." 

Then a strange thing happened, and such as had 
never been witnessed in the parsonage before. Baillie, 
ill though she was, burst into a violent temper. 
She threw to the floor the basin which her attendant 
had placed so carefully on the counterpane, and at 
the same moment broke into a torrent of uncon- 
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trollable indignation, at which Martha stood back 
in a condition of mingled amazement at the extra- 
ordinary incident and concern for the broken crockery 
and soiled carpet at her feet 

" And mind, Martha," concluded the young woman, 
flushed with anger, "if you ever dare to repeat such 
lies to me, or to hint to anybody at what you have 
just supposed, I'll — I'll drown myself at the ford. 
Remember, I will, I will 1 " 

Nobody but the two implicated knew anything 
of this occurrence. It chanced to be the next day 
that Baiilie was well enough to leave her bed but, 
as has been said, her illness clung about her. There 
was no outward change, however, in her serene 
habit of mind, and Mr. Brant continued to approve 
of the course he had had to take. 

The following week the letter from Yordas was 
a brief and unusual one, addressed to his father. 
This is it — 

" My dear Father, — I want particularly to 
come at once to Harthope with mother and Marjorie. 
Do not put yourself about, for you know that I can 
sleep in the stable. I beg you to make no kind of 
preparation. Do not let Baiilie go away on any 
account Here it is frightful chaos. Midnight mirk 
for forty-eight hours. Deepest love to you all. — Ever 
your Y." 

"Will you "stay?" said Mr, Brant to Baiilie as 
he handed her the letter. 

"Certainly," was her reply, in a tone of excep- 
tional determination. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

TEST 

THAT letter had come from London, Yordas 
having been there for a few days. His mother 
had not told him why she insisted so strongly on 
his accompanying her, beyond the fact that it was 
"an important occasion/' and as she admitted that 
Marjorie and her father were going also, the young 
man did not take the trouble to press her further. 
They both had gone, and of course taken up their 
quarters with Mr. Amcliffe. 

As soon as he got there, Yordas learnt that the 
occasion was the production of an important new 
play of his uncle's, which they were all to attend 
in state. The young man was not exactly in his 
highest condition, for the morning of leaving he 
had received the periodical letter from his father, 
which seemed to Yordas written in a dispirited 
vein, and in which was incidentally mentioned the 
fact of BailHe's having been far from welL The 
sense of this hung about him, and made him less 
expansive than he had been of late. As if to 
counteract his humour, Eleanor was in the brightest 
spirits, and supposing «it the foggy atmosphere of 
the town that was affecting Yordas, as it generally 
did, she even ventured on jocular comparisons. But 
for to-morrow, the day, she promised brilliant con- 
ditions. 

SS4 
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In this they were disappointed. That day on 
which they were to go to the theatre proved one 
of the worst of a London winter. There was a 
funereal fog all the morning, which Yordas had 
tried to ignore by reading under a brilliant light ; 
but, in the afternoon, stealthy, sepulchral, malignant 
noises whispered at the window - pane, which be- 
tokened the commencement of some kind of abysmal 
snow or hail. This made Yordas uneasy, and after 
lunch he moved about restlessly. Bertram was 
absent. Eleanor soon returned defeated. 

" This approaches obliteration in the hills," said she 
gaily, seeing his pensive condition. 

" Obliteration in the hills ! " cried he. " Nobody 
ever suffered such damnation in the [hills. What 
day there can approach this ? " 

" Those grey south - casters that with alternate 
sob and shriek and groan thrash off the last leaves 
night and day about Martinmas," Eleanor replied 
firmly, with her eyes on him. 

" Those ! " exclaimed Yordas in derision. " They 
do sob; they do shriek; they do groan — yes, 
they do thrash, trying even to level the heather 
in their rage. They can rave royally and extin- 
guish utterly. But it's regal to this, not devilish ; 
it's at least a frown, not infernal blindness. Do 
not " — 

"Those grey impenetrable blankets, then," laughed 
she, " that shroud the universe from pole to pole and 
quench the spirits to one sodden level with the black 
peat-bogs." 

He too laughed as he looked at her. " Don't 
blaspheme, mother. They at least are grey. But 
never mind." 

They entered into conversation, and the youth 
threw off some of the depression that had haunted 
him, Eleanor wished for the night to come. Come 
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it did at length, and after some real difficulties they 
reached the theatre. 

"This is better," said Eleanor, pressing her son's 
arm as they entered their place of honour. She 
tried to exchange a look of intelligence with him, 
for a thrill of pride possessed her at his appearance, 
but he merely nodded. Once seated, he reclined 
with his knees crossed and arms folded, in an atti- 
tude that resisted all his mother's efforts at con- 
versation. Presently Dr. Bumside and his daughter 
came in to them, escorted by Mr. AmclifTe, and then 
Yordas arose and all his countenance altered. Nor 
did he again relapse into silence until the play 
began. 

Nothing had been said to Yordas about the sub- 
ject of the play. Indeed, from what he had taken 
to be the evasion of his inquiries, and a general air 
of jocose mystery in his mother and uncle, the 
youth had got tlie impression that some kind of 
good-humoured surprise was in store for him, such 
as a child is apt to sniff a few days before its birthday. 
The title was Rue and Rosemary. In the matter of 
titles Mr. AmclifTe frankly admitted- to his friends 
that he was working the Shakespeare flora just then, 
and in reference to his present one he frequently 
quoted with witty allusion to the prospects of his 
play— 

*'These keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long ; 
Grace and remembrance be to yon botL** 

Under these circumstances Yordas had felt some 
natural curiosity in th^ thing, and this seemed to 
increase as the play progressed. Secretly his mother^s 
eyes dwelt a good deal on him, but for a long time 
she confessed it difficult to construe his face. She 
had felt this difHculty increasing of late, and to-day 
seemed to have added some fr^ perplexities of its 
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own. For several years now nearly everything in 
regard to her son, and her own relationship with 
him, had developed so favourably that the lady had 
confidently forecast the future upon consistent lines. 
The natural irritation caused by the transference 
of virtually a lover's homage to another from her- 
self had been conquered by a strong exercise of 
reason, and she was firmly training herself to the 
prospect of an intellectual or sesthetic companion- 
ship with him. As a matter of fact, this play had 
been accepted by her as an important trump card 
in her game, and from this cause sprang most 
of her present alertness. It might have affected 
her unfavourably if she had known that Yordas 
had divined all this before the end of the first 
act. 

One thing very early in the piece was plain to 
Eleanor, namely, that the humour of it was eluding 
her son. Through the peals of laughter that from 
time to time infected the multitude about him, Yordas 
sat without a smile. His mother even suspected that 
he chose those particular times for pinching his 
features to a scowi, and he then too plainly reminded 
her of his father. She grew uneasy. All her efforts 
to communicate with him by stealth were frustrated. 
The merest stranger could see he was not pleased. 
His eyes frigidly refused to respond. Pinches and 
pressure were disregarded. To downright words she 
got a " H'm." So it went on to the end of the second 
act. He had talked a little to Marjorie. At this 
point he whispered to her, " It is the grossest 
sacrilege." 

"What is?" she asked aloud. "They are not 
making fun of the Church." 

" That is meant for my father," he replied in a 
tone equally audible to all, and which none could 
misinterpret. 
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" Oh, IS it ? " said she. 

But all of them were looking at Yordas. Mr. 
Amcliffe just then came in to them. 

" What's up ? " he asked. 

Eleanor withdrew for a few words with him. Dr. 
Bumside adroitly took Yordas in hand. 

The principal source of the humour was one not 
new to the stage. It lay in the eccentricities of a 
parson incongruously married. But the writer's 
ambition evidently soared above the realm of common 
farce. Some genuine differences of temperament 
were sought to be displayed, and the development 
had a human significance. To Yordas a very deep 
one, for it was not long ere he discovered that his 
own family circumstances had obviously supplied the 
motive of the plot. There was the retrograde country 
parson of ludicrous puritanic excesses, the highly 
cultured emancipated wife, the brilliant son, girl- 
graduates, milkmaids, and unsophisticated shepherds' 
daughters enough, all of course intermingled to the 
properly romantic, and more or less immoral, degree 
such as Mr. Arncliffe knew his public to require. All 
the humour was naturally at the parson's expense, 
or through preposterous situations of his contriving : 
sweetness, polite ambitions, and light, as naturally 
fell to those in more rational agreement with the 
order of the universe. But the irony and the tendency 
of events was most kindly, and it seemed as if the 
joint effect of the higher forces was ultimately to 
illuminate even the poor parson, and bring him to 
such eminence of preferment as his scholastic abilities 
deserved. 

But despite the general efforts, the third act 
proceeded under a great measure of constraint, so 
far, that is, as related to a small section of the house. 
Yordas had been openly rude to his mother, had 
curtly declined his uncle's pressure to go vntii him 
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to the back, and had once risen abruptly as if about 
to leave. But he remained to the end. 

A great supper had been arranged by Mr. Amcliffe 

in celebration of his fresh bow to the world, but he 
had to explain that his nephew's sudden indisposition 
unfortunately prevented his being there. This excited 
no remark, for of course the peculiar significance of 
the playwright's theme v.-ss not known beyond his 
own immediate friends. The success of the piece 
was assured, and in this al! minor personal topics 
were buried. 

Dr. Burnside agreed candidly with Yordas that the 
choice of so delicate a subject was a mistake. He 
did not pretend to be in the run of literary or artistic 
aspirations, but it seemed to him that the sanctities 
of private life should be preserved. 

"Preserved and promoted," assented Bertram. 
" But may not idiocies be assailed wherever you meet 
them? Should the worldly accident of relationship 
exclude one from the use of a valuable theme? 
What is every literary product but the presentation 
of somebody's conceivable conditions — the sanctities 
of somebody's private life? A play, doctor, is like a 
sermon. If there is any truth in it, surely somebody 
in the audience will feel hit." 

" But Yordas seems hit by the untruth of it." 

Mr. Arnclifie shrugged his shoulders with a smile, 
and muttered, " De gustibus"— 

Yordas thought of going to an hotel for the night, 
so incensed was he; but ultimately he drove to his 
uncle's under such conditions as the dense fog allowed. 
After lying back for some time in a chair he Jumped 
up and seized a pen and notepaper. He wrote 
a short letter to his father, and went out to post it. 
Afterwards he went to bed. 

He met his mother in the morning before his uncle 
was astir. 
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"What is the meaning of this, my boy? You 
cannot surely misunderstand us ? " 

"No, mother, I cannot Your meaning is too 
direct This is the world to which your key of gold 
is to open us? It is not one that I care about 
Evidently nothing whatever is sacred to it — ^not even 
my father's whole life of solitude and piety. I could 
not have conceived this possible. But we won't now 
discuss it" 

"We must now discuss it Do you think I can 
rest for one day or for one instant under such an 
imputation ? How was your father's life of solitude 
and piety assailed ? " she asked more lightly. 

" That you can put such a question proves that no 
word of mine could give you an answer. I am going 
this morning to see the doctor and Marjorie, to obtain 
their consent to a visit of the latter immediately to 
Harthope with you and me. They, at least, ^all 
be disillusioned. You will not refuse to accom- 
pany us? I wrote last night to say we were all 
coming." 

Eleanor raised her eyebrows in astonishment But 
she consented to go. 

The doctor received Yordas most kindly, but also 
expressed astonishment at his request However, he 
said that Marjorie was old enough to settle her own 
affairs, and that if she felt inclined to face the expedi- 
tion he was himself quite agpreeable: They were to 
have returned to Edinburgh that day, but there was 
nothing worse than the elements to hinder his 
daughter's journeying by the uplands of the border 
whilst he took the more direct and expeditious route. 
They could travel as far as Newcastle together. 
When proposed to her, the adventure offered 
attractions to Marjorie, and the details were quickly 
arranged. Yordas left to prepare. 

He found his mother and uncle in conversation. 
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bnt his coOTitenance showed that he came in readi- 
ness for anything. 

" My dear fellow," began Bertrani, removing his 
c^ar, " will j-ou calmly discuss this grie\-ance ? I 
have proof of your enlightenment, and I am perfectly 
sure that a few words will show you your mistake." 

" My mistake ! " returned Yordas. " Such a matter 
of elementary human feeling admits of no possibility 
of mistake or discussion, it is decided on instinct, 
immediately and infallibly. Difference of opinion 
simply argues difference of moral and intellectual 
structure. Discussion will only make me angry. . . . 
Marjorie will go, mother. I want to start by the 
half-past one train, can you be ready ? " 

" Certainly, mj- boy." 

And Yordas passed to his bedroom to pack his bag. 

Mr. Amcliffe's risibility was with difficulty kept 
down, so tickled was he by the predicament into 
which his sister had been drawn. Eleanor felt no 
inclination to laugh. They talked a little, then she 
also withdrew to make preparations. In due time 
the travellers drove off^ 



CHAPTER XXVII 

THE TWO FORCES 

LIKE all sensitive people, Yordas was especially 
sensitive to ridicule. Perhaps this was the 
chief ground of his anger now. But not at all on 
his own account. To say truth, he had scarcely 
noticed the travesty which passed for a representation 
of himself, so engrossed was he by the recogfnition of 
these indignities heaped upon his father, whom he 
loved so much better than himself Presumably Mr. 
Amcliffe's humour was not good, for, in spite of his 
moral temperament, Yordas was certainly not deficient 
in humour. Had the humour of the thing been 
legitimately good, we may suppose that Yordas 
would have laughed as at the parody of any other 
worthy creation. We know that he did not laugh. 
Nor was he mature enough to treat the whole thing 
with philosophic contempt, as Dr. Bumside had 
suggested. 

Never had such a vein of indignation swelled up in 
him; no, not on the discovery of his mother's 
accepting that share of his father's stipend on what 
to the youth seemed such false pretences. Eleanor 
continued within the range of his indignation equally 
with her brother and the applauding crowd, for it 
was well known to Yordas that his mother had been 
repeatedly consulted as the composition of the play 
proceeded, and that her conduct throughout proved 

S8S 
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fully her approbation of the theme. Her attitude in 
the theatre was indeed sufficient His own bitter 
word was " Shameless." Therefore the young man 
felt to have drawn his sword against the world. But 
to whatever that might ultimately lead him, all his 
care now was to disabuse the mind of Marjorie. 
This alone was the purpose of his journey. Nor 
could any assurance of Miss Burnside, that she took 
the whole thing as a joke, dissuade him from his 
object. In fact, he once told her pretty plainly that 
if she had any regard for him she would by no means 
treat it so lightly. 

They reached their last station, and had to pass the 
night at an hotel. Out here was neither fog nor rain, 
but an angry wind came howling from the mountains, 
driving grey clouds constantly to the sea. The 
6rst sniff of it invigorated Yordas, but by no means 
assuaged his wrath. He lay awake the greater part 
of the night, listening to the familiar roar and 
indulging the old thoughts which it inevitably 
aroused in him. Since he was a boy he had always 
loved a night wind. It was still blowing in the 
morning, and when Eleanor came noiselessly into the 
coffee-room to breakfast she surprised Yordas at the 
window watching the clouds. 

If the lady had hitherto to a great extent mis- 
interpreted her son, she was by no means deficient in 
intelligence, and she fully understood the gravity of 
their present position. So she had deliberately 
assumed a part. Therefore she came up and kissed 
Yordas good-morning, an ordeal from which he 
shrank. Eleanor did not display any excess of 
familiarity or affection, but in her manner she 
stoically asserted that there was no change. As she 
had entered the room and seen him standing there, 
the thought oppressively seized her that with the 
slightest betrayal of weakness on her part he could 
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turn in his anger and rend her as if their relationship 
had never been. To this extent had she discerned that 
his methods would differ essentially from his father's. 
Something of herself was inherent in his compositioa. 
So be it. 

" My dear boy, must we carry this through ? " she 
asked carelessly after they had exchanged references 
to the landscape. 

He looked at her with a glance of angty astonisl 
ment, and said bluntly, " Of course we must carry | 
through. It is no practical joke with me, I < 
assure you," 

Eleanor, too, sat down to breakfast in anger. 

It has been said before that triumph was \ 
necessary ingredient of Mrs. Brant's existena 
Without the sense of it she at once became pitiabM 
helpless, and the victim of all sorts of hysterica _ 
impulses. She had never forgotten that once in her 
life she had collapsed thus. Willingly she did not 
mean to do so again. During breakfast she 
recognised that the part she had adopted would not 
be enough for her son. She had once or twice 
proved that she could physically vanquish her 
husband. She would physically vanquish her son 
also. For his good, for his deliverance — nay, for his 
sane existence merely — he should be vanquished. 
So she set herself to a computation of his forces 
and of her own. 

Eleanor rose from the table defiant and sel^ 
confident. She had picked up his glove. 

Marjorie talked gaily of the country, and dre 
Yordas into enthusiastic rhapsodies on Harthopc 
and the whole borderland so intricately interwoven 
with his actual and imaginative life. Eleanor 
secretly exchanged amused glances with Marjorie, 
just to keep the boy's absurdity in the right light. 
The wind continued high, and as they drove in their 
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covered vehicle in the teeth of it the>' got from the 
windows glimpses of the higher hills, snow-covered, 
about whose summits the grey clouds hung. But as 
they all looked alike, and seemed wholly without 
picturesqueness or grandeur, Marjorie privately felt 
the land drear and savage. She was, however, 
greatly entertained by her lover's ceaseless flow of 
romantic gossip, and this beguiled the way. 

There was the hush of expectation in the parsonage. 
The few indispensable preparations had all been 
made the day ijefore, and even Martha had almost 
exhausted her critical resources. One thing, how- 
ever, she had forgotten, and this she hastened to 
repair, 

"I suppose yon piano '11 be set going," she was 
remarking aloud as she opened the great round oven 
door to attend to the leg of mutton. "From ten in 
t' morning when .she comes from her bed till long 
after honest folks — What's to do now?" she asked 
curtly of Baillie, who came hurrying in. 

"They're coming." 

" Well, let 'em come. They'll get more than they 
deserve, I reckon, if" — 

" Martha ! " said Mr. Brant gravely, holding a finger 
up, and passed through. He went down to the little 
front gate and stood without a hat. It was a little 
after one, and the wind had at last riven the over- 
clouded sky and was tossing the low grey rack 
rapidly to the sea. Spaces of blue appeared, and 
glistening cloud fringes. A whole dark block clung to 
the great hill behind, and from its edge the sun threw 
upwards a span of rays which illuminated the streaks 
and ribs of white upper cloudlets to a dazzling purity. 
Beneath this Mr. Brant waited. 

Yordas held himself in well-bred restraint. As 
the carriage drew up he waved his hand merely to 
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the solitary figure, and then turned his glowing eyes 
to Marjorie as though to say " There ! " 

All Marjorie saw was a plain, clerically clad man 
whose hair was turning grey, and whose rugged 
bearded face showed an expression of calm dignified 
welcome. But she greeted him very prettily. A 
silent hand-clasp received Yordas and Eleanor, and 
after a simple invitation to the driver to remain and 
have dinner the parson ushered his visitors to the 
house. 

"Yes, my boy, show him what to do with the 
horses. You will find corn and hay." And Yordas 
ran off. 

Not having thought of this, Baillie had withdrawn 
to the back to escape the first meeting, so the young 
man came unexpectedly on her there. At the first 
glance he scarcely recognised her, so changed was 
her face by illness. The start, too, which she gave 
at his sudden appearance seemed to him one of 
horror for an instant, but then as she smiled he 
thought what an idiot he was. He saw it all in 
a moment, and laughed. 

"You came here to escape us? We are such a 
formidable crew." But looking again at her face his 
tone altered. " Father told me you had been ill, but 
I was not prepared for this." 

" Oh, you only startled me," was her light reply. 
" I am better now. . . . There is Mr. Brant calling me." 
And she was off. 

Although the commencement was in every way 
satisfactory, this first glimpse of Baillie haunted 
Yordas with an odd effect. As she sat at the table 
by the side of Marjorie the merely physical contrast 
dismayed him. To one of his sensibility there was 
something intolerably pathetic in the appearance 
Baillie offered. It made him ashamed of his own 
and the others' insolent health, and h6 half forgot in 
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this the prime purpose of his Journey. But soon the 
two impressions became one. 

That the young man was preoccupied surprised 
nobody ; indeed all felt his conduct to be a remarkable 
success. Eleanor saw in his reserve the glimmer of 
returning reason, and it enabled her to feel more at 
ease. She recalled the beneficial effect of former 
visits to Harthope, and her better nature could not 
resist a thrill of gladness at the idea of the contest 
which she had foreseen at breakfast being possibly 
escaped. The behaviour of Marjorie was in all points 
calculated to soothe everybody. She charmed Mr. 
Brant immediately, and, as if from some other hemi- 
sphere, Baillie heard the parson in active conversation 
upon topics she could never have suspected him to 
know anything about. 

When Yordas rose from the table he found the 
indignation against his mother not only confirmed, 
but deepened, if that could be. The brief contempla- 
tion of his father, as far as he was capable, from the 
outside, had joined reason with emotion in that fervent 
acceptance of his character as something absolute 
and beyond dispute. He eagerly sought Marjorie to 
interchange a few words before starting for the walk 
they had planned with his father. 

" That's their world ; this is ours. Is it so con- 
temptible in comparison?" 

" Really, Yordas, I don't understand you. Surely 
the world is not so rigorously divided, I have found 
Mr. Brant a glorious man, as I knew I should. . , . 
AH that was a joke, but, 1 agree with my father, a 
most improper one. I do think, though, that you 
have taken it too seriously." 

"No, no, it was not a joke, not even an improper 
one. But supposing it a joke in my uncle, what was 
it in my mother ? She deliberately approved of it as 
a test of my progress in polite culture. I am convinced 
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of it. She thinks my allegiance to my father too 
implicit. Is improper a strong enough word for 
that ? . . . But here comes father." And the parson 
came to go with them up the water. Eleanor \ ^" 
too much fatigued to join them. 

She sat by the study fire with a book, but i 
reading. It was a long time since Eleanor had so i 
there, and her mind naturally found a good d^ 
suggested by the interval. At the age she had n 
reached, and with the ambitions she had so coj 
sistently fed on, the mere tenderness and sensibilH 
of life seemed something youthful and remote, 
drift of thought soon brought the frank admissid 
that love for her husband was extinguished. ~' 
saw that he could no longer inspire even the semblai 
of tenderness in her. She smiled in recalling t 
weakness which penury and defeat had awakendj 
But it was gone. Triumph had at last brought ( 
full sun of life to her, and she was determined to h 
to her heart's content in the radiance. But in passiU) 
to Yordas the colour of her meditation was alterec' 
She herself knew that all her faculties of devotion 
were centred in Yordas, that he was still a real power 
in her life. Her very anger of defiance against his 
present absurdity was fanned to its white heat by her 
fervour of devotion. She knew that she could not 
here say, " Then go your own way and no longer 
cumber the ground that I stand on." Life without 
Yordas she could not yet contemplate. And only by 
conquest he was to be retained. So Eleanor con- 
tinued to ponder her resources. 

That night, as Martha had foreseen, there was music 
in the parsonage, all the visitors being assembled in 
the little parlour. Bailh'e too was there, as it seemed 
in enjoyment of the unusual gaiety, Marjorie had 
displayed a kindly attraction to the pastoral maiden, 
and in their unconstrained intercourse, which he 
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eagerly noticed, Yordas found much of his good- 
humour return. The expression on Baillie's face 
which had so affected him had now vanished, and he 
could see in her the playmate of his imagination. 
This wrought a corresponding change in him which 
his vigilant mother did not fail to note also. She 
tried in little waj"s to avail herself of it. but without 
success. So she resolved on a bold expedient 

In drawing the blind Eleanor had noticed the 
moon. She remembered fonner scenes under the 
moon, and this emboldened her. At a favourable 
moment, as she turned from the piano, she fixed her 
eyes on Yordas. 

" Yordas, my boy, come and look at the moon," 

He commanded himself supremely, and said, " Yes, 
mother." 

Proudly Eleanor drew the hood of her cioak over 
her head, and stept out into the white sea of light 
that flooded the valley. With equal confidence her 
son was following, for it was not anger but resolution 
that now sustained him. When abreast, she put her 
arm through his, and they reached the road by the 
bum-side without speaking. One topic was inevitably 
in both their minds, but Yordas began it. 

" Do you remember telling me my fortune under 
the moon?" 

" That is what I was going to ask you. Was it not 
true?" 

" Evidently not in the sense that you intended." 

"Momentary anger I can understand as well as 
anybody, Yordas. But is not that wild injustice out 
of your mind still ? " 

" I have harboured no injustice. As I told you 
before we left London, our difference is instinctive; 
that it can arise shows that we are differently con- 
stituted. Let us simply recognise it and keep it in 
mind in future." 
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"How? In what way? What do you mean?" 
she exclaimed quickly. 

" That our paths are apart That the key of gold 
you promised me shall never open for me the world 
you inhabit." 

Eleanor was stunned, so promptly had all her 
calculations been demolished. But she quickly re- 
covered. A contest it was to be then, after all. But 
how well he had caught the art of dissimulation. 

"Do you know what your words mean, dear 
boy ? " 

" Perfectly. We had better not discuss them." 

"Why?" 

" I may say more than will be pleasant" 

There was a novel tone of manhood in Yordas 
which, being just discovered, affected Eleanor more 
than she could have wished. 

"You cannot say more than you have already 
done." 

" Oh, but I can," was his retort 

Eleanor trembled. 

" Yordas, my beloved, my beautiful boy, you shall 
not use such lang^uage to me," she exclaim^, taking 
his arm firmly with both her hands. " Only let me 
plead my cause." 

" I would rather you did not, mother. I am older 
now, remember; I can understand more of the ap- 
pearances of life. I shall speak my opinion very 
freely, for I have not the pious charity of my father." 

" Child, let me see your face," she said, trembling 
with anger or emotion. " You are not yourself. Some 
evil spirit possesses you." 

" Not now, but it has done. I am now clothed and 
in my right mind." 

He withstood with immovable composure the close 
approach of his mother's eyes and lips in the moon- 
light 
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"Is all love for me extinct, darling? Is all that 
passionate devotion gone utterly that had become the 
very breath of life to me ? Can you possibly " — 

" Might not my father have asked that with far 
greater reason when you appeared to betray me?" 
he returned, without flinching. " I did give you a 
passionate love and devotion in all the simplicity of 
my heart, and how have you used it? To trade in 
the most cynical heartlessness upon it. To add 
wound upon wound to my father. To draw me away 
from him and all that he wished for me. You 
abandoned me when a mother's care could have 
been of some service, left to my father all the 
trouble of my childhood ; but, when there was a 
prospect of turning to pecuniary account those 
faculties which my father had by his labour un- 
folded, you return again to claim them ; by every 
subtlety and " — - 

But as he grew in vehemence, Eleanor's trembling 
hand was placed upon his lips, as in a piteous tone of 
entreaty she muttered, " Spare me, my own son 1 Do 
you think I have not had to brave all this in my 
own bosom before your pitiless steel had planted 
it there? , , . But you have said enough. Let us 
return. I too have something to say, but I will 
find another occasion." She withdrew her hands 
altogether from him, and in silence they went back 
to the house. 

Martha disregarded entirely the hours of her visitors, 
and went to bed as usual at nine o'clock. The kitchen 
clock was striking ten when Yordas regained the 
parsonage, and, seeing a light at the back there, he 
thought a few words with the old housekeeper would 
restore his composure. Eleanor returned at once 
to the parlour, where she found Mr. Brant and 
Marjorie still in animated conversation. But instead 
of Martha, Yordas found Baillie in the kitchen, 
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privately making some advance preparations for 
breakfast the next morning. He looked round in-^ 
quiringly. Baillie told him that Martha had gone. 
He said he wanted to ask her how long she would 
endure them. 

"How long can you, Baillie? But we'll go in 
the morning if you sit up to prepare us feasts. I can 
cook trout and bacon, what more do we want ? " 

Baillie laughed, and said she thought he would 
have forgotten how. 

"Do let me do that," he exclaimed almost 
petulantly as she went to lift down a large ham. 
"You ought to be in bed now." 

" But I'm all right again," she said. 

" You don't look it. You must have been down- 
right ill. Father didn't tell me it had been ans^thing 
of that sort I don't think he looks very well either. 
What have you all been up to? " He didn't ask it as 
a question, and without a pause he went off into talk 
of old Harthope things and people, in all his old 
boyish way. And how was Gideon? They didn't 
stop at the Bridgend, as they came up, but should do 
so in returning. 

Gideon was as usual. 

" And — and what do you think of my Marjorie ? " 

" The kindest and most beautiful young lady I have 
ever seen," was the prompt reply. 

"Isn't she?" said Yordas, laughing. "I can see 
father has taken to her already." 

Now that the reserve on this question was once 
broken, Yordas proved frank and eloquent enough, and 
whilst he helped Baillie with several other things he 
kept up a continuous stfeam of rapture on the in- 
exhaustible theme. He found peculiar delight in 
having got Baillie for a listener, as he had had no- 
body at all before to whom he could confide all the 
fervour and enthusiasm of his love. The voices of the 
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others came vaguely to them from the parlour, and, as 
the fire was not quite out, Yordas seemed to forget his 
care on the point of his companion's need of repose, 
and planting her in a chair he drew up another to the 
hearth and went on with his subject. 

Even in common narrative, from boyhood, he had 
been able to enchain Baillie's attention; so on this 
topic, prominent in the minds of both, he could not 
fail to engage her. He revealed so artlessly all the 
noble stimulus that an exalted love had inspired in 
a nature primitive as his own, that his listener was 
carried off perforce to realms which in fancy she had 
never dared to visit. But she made no effort to resist 
his power. Her own wings quivered on his highest 
flights, knowing that she was capable of sharing 
them, that in her soul too could have arisen just such 
an ardour as this if she might legitimately have 
indulged it. 

" My father called love a divine and glorious 
thing," he concluded, " and so it is. It seems 
impossible to have lived without it. How it has 
exalted my life, Baillie, you cannot know now, but 
' you shall know. I tried to tell you when I came 
home some months ago, but the effect is increased a. 
thousandfold since then. It has at last fully revealed 
to me my father. That alone would be enough. 
What a man he is ! . . . And /le has had to pass the 
bulk of his life in solitude. But that way madness 
lies. They are moving." 

He got up almost sportively, so liberated was his 
soul by its vigorous exercise. He took hold of 
Baillie's hand in a glow of fraternal tenderness. 

" I kissed you once," he said. " Do you remember, 
when I was first leaving? Now I may do it unflinch- 
ingly. Good-night." 

But to his consternation his lips got wet with her 
tears. He saw that her eyes were streaming. 
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" It is only weakness," she said firmly. " I am 
stupid. Grood-night" 

The door was ajar, and, in turning, Yordas saw 
Marjorie's good-humoured face also nodding good- 
night to him. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

TANGLES 

FROM whatever cause they arose, Baillie's tears 
disturbed Yordas a good deal, and kept sleep 
away from him for a long time, After a restless 
night he decided to speak to his father about her, 
and during the morning an opportunity occurred. 
The visitors had decided to stay one whole day at 
Harthope and depart on the morrow, and, now that 
he was talking out of doors to his father, Yordas gave 
plainly as his reason for resisting persuasion the 
household's state of health. 

" Baillie is the worst, but none of you are well. It 
would be impossible for us now to stay longer, but 
I will come back alone. But it is not only health. 
What is the meaning of it? Baillie seems altered." 

" We all alter, my boy. It is the penalty of 
life. Do you think it is a privilege of your own 
only ? " added the parson with his quiet smile. 
"Baillie is now a young woman. Her prospects 
open. She, too, you know, is engaged to be 
married. I have looked for the opportunity of tell- 
ing you," 

" To Gideon Thew? ... At last. He has perse- 
cuted her for years," exclaimed Yordas in a tone 
which strangely resembled irritation. 

" No, no," responded Mr. Brant. " No man ever 
behaved with more disinterested magnanimity than 
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Gideon Thew. But you speak as if you disapproved 
of it. You are not surprised ? " 

" I suppose I am not really. But I am bound to 
say, father, that I hoped it would be escaped. With 
all his good qualities Gideon is an odd man. ... I 
must get used to it. Our poor little Baillie ! " 

They did not talk any more about it, but the 
revelation threw some additional mystery around the 
young woman. Why had she given him no hint of 
it the night before? He had asked after Gideon. 
Why had she wept? 

An inexplicable reserve now took hold of Yordas 
on the subject, and he actually left the next day 
without having said one word to Baillie about it. 
He did not intend to do this, but a favourable 
opportunity never presented itself. He was thinking, 
though, a good deal of his own immediate return, and 
he could then have freedom to look into several things. 
As he intended that residence with his mother should 
be forthwith severed, changes of various kinds would 
be introduced into his life, a full discussion of which 
he meant to have with his father. 

But Baillie and Gideon! ... As he got farther 
and farther away from the hills the subject took 
complete possession of him, and singularly intensified 
the pathetic impression forced upon him by that first 
glimpse of her on his arrival. He now felt that the 
discovery to a great extent explained that impression, 
and, owing to the restlessness it caused in him, after 
one day in Edinburgh Yordas decided to return at 
once to Harthope. During that day he had had one 
more conversation with his mother, and their first 
real quarrel was the result. Both were angry and 
resolute. When they parted, each knew that hence- 
forth life was essentially changed. 

Yordas approached Harthope this time on foot 
as in the old days. It was one of those mild 
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breathing-spots of February which give intimation 
of approaching spring, grey and solemn. Although 
the sky was overdouded, the air was clear and 
buoyant and the clouds high. A rift or two in the 
zenith gave peeps of the deep blue, but all the rest 
was blended into a slowly floating mass of dapple 
grey, showing mountain peaks and ridges distinctly 
for miles beneath it. Only in deep creases was the 
snow still lying. But the slopes were lifeless, flat, 
and without colour. The birds were yet timid, 
except a company of rooks, which with much joyous 
clamour were " climbing the air " at a distance. A 
remote wood-pigeon, too, called, and it was this 
sound that arrested Yordas. After listening to it 
two or three times he decided to take Bridgend on 
his way. But when he got there he found only the 
assistant at work. Gideon, said the latter with a 
grin, was up the dale. As the time got near there 
was a lot to " taa'k aboot." 

"What time?" 

" The wedding." 

" Oh ay," said Vordas, and went forward on his way. 

He walked with heedless swiftness until he came 
to that bit of the river known as the Whitlees Ford. 
Here he instinctively stopped, for never in his life had 
he passed it without giving a thought to that figure 
of the drowned girl found a hundred years ago. He 
had long since settled in his mind the very stone 
against which she must have drifted. He examined 
it narrowly to-day, watching the peat -coloured 
water swiftly curling round its rim until he could 
distinctly trace the bleared outline of a face, just 
covered by the current, and its streaming tresses of 
hair. He started from his reverie with a shock, so 
real was the vision ; but when he put in his stick 
the picture vanished, and he laughed at his own 
absurdity. But he did not go on. A few yards 
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above were some projecting rocks in which he had 
formerly sat for hours. He withdrew there now to eat 
some provisions which he had brought in his pocket. 
After he had finished eating he sat there still. 

It was about an hour after his arrival there that 
he heard footsteps on the road, and looking up he 
saw without surprise Gideon striding home. But 
Yordas did not move. He had only to raise his 
voice to obtain Gideon's attention, but no voice was 
raised. At the mere sound of the step Yordas had 
known that he could not approach Gideon now. 
For fully another hour he sat there, not alarming 
even the few winter birds that passed him. 

Baillie had parted from Gideon at the broken 
bridge, but she had not at once gone homewards. 
When her lover was out of sight she had followed 
slowly the current of the stream, and so she too at 
length came to the Whitlees Ford. It seemed as if she 
had set this in her mind as her farthest point But 
she had approached over the short green sward that 
lay between the water and the road, so Yordas had 
not heard her footsteps. It was only on looking up 
that he saw her standing there, and so unexpected 
was the vision that he thought his fancy was again 
playing him tricks. However, he soon got over that 
impression, and then he mimicked a curlew's whistle. 
Baillie looked in astonishment around her to find 
the venturous bird that had travelled so prematurely 
from the salt marshes, but she failed. As it was 
repeated Yordas stepped out. 

In spite of his light-hearted greeting the young 
woman could not altogether suppress the shock 
which his appearance had caused her. Yordas kept 
up his playful mood none the less, until t|p could 
support it no longer. 

"Baillie, I have quarrelled with my mother," 
said he. 
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"You shouldn't do that," she replied, with such 
childlike simplicity that he laughed. 

But it ended with a different note, and to the 
girl's astonishment her companion broke into a fierce 
denunciation of that mother he had adored, her aims, 
ambitions, and whole mode of life. He gave her a 
detailed account of what had led up to his recent 
impetuous visit to his father. He sketched her the 
play, the scene in the theatre, and the emotions 
that the experience had aroused in himself. He 
wouldn't hear a word that she tried to interpose 
until he had finished. 

"And should I not quarrel with all that?" de- 
manded he in triumph at last. 

" All that is not your mother," pleaded Bailiie. 

" All that and much besides," he returned. " Don't 
argue with me, Bailiie, or I shall go further. Now 1 
can see so much of all that she has done to us that 
not even Martha's opinion surpasses mine." 

" All your success, at anyrate, is due to her." 

"Success!" cried Yordas angrily. "What is my 
success? Is it a success to make hearts bleed that 
I should have given my life to lighten? Is it a 
success to have flung my father into irreparable 
solitude when one only outlet for his passionate and 
devoted love was at last before him? Yes, irre- 
parable, for now you know, as well as 1, that do 
what I will the gap can never be spanned. What 
success can remove that from my brain? What 
success can lift that load from my life if I live and 
flourish to a hundred ? But that, even that, is not 
the worst." 

Bailiie trembled during one moment's pause, and 
then recklessly, breathlessly, said, "What can be 
worse ? " 

Yordas looked at her quickly, and the pale, altered 
aspect of her face went through him. 
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"Those cheeks of yours, BaiUie," he answered 
bitterly. " They will for ever haunt me." 

" It is merely a passing illness," cried she. " It 
is wrong to put that down to Mrs. Brant." 

" Again I warn you not to argue with me. You 
know, dear lass, that it is not only that." 

There both stopped. Baillie dared not, or 
physically could not, utter the words that were in 
her throat ; now that he was face to face with such 
consequences even Yordas shrank back. What was 
his right to rescue her from Gideon? What could 
he offer her in his place ? Baillie misunderstood his 
silence, so her agitation was increased. They went 
on for a long way speechless. When they spoke 
again it was only about Mr. Brant. 

It was evident that the parson this time was 
uneasy at Yordas' return. His feelings were not 
much lightened by the complexion his son put on 
the visit. The latter attributed it mainly to his 
changed relations with his mother. Of course the 
theatrical incident he did not mention, but put down 
the estrangement to more general causes. 

" But how will all this affect your career? " asked 
the father as they talked together in the study. 

" That is the main point" 

" And your relations with Marjorie ? " 

"Those not at all," asserted Yordas. "I have 
made it all plain to her, and she fully understands 
my attitude." 

"But much else is involved, my dear boy. 
You say that henceforth you will refuse all pecuni- 
ary assistance from your uncle or mother. Dr. 
Burnside is not likely to approve of any long en- 
gagement. Even with all the valuable patronage you 
have obtained, in your profession it must naturally 
be years before you reach any independent position 
at all suitable for Miss Burnside to share." 
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Yordas in reply merely gave instances which he 
had had from Dr. Kurnside of good appointments 
secured by quite young men. 

The parson nodded, saying that no doubt times 
were changed. 

As Yordas had expressed his intention of staying 
at home some days, nothing conclusive was come to 
that evening. All felt the sense of constraint, but it 
was not now the young man's way to sit down under 
any such repression. All his nature was stirred up 
from the core, and he was compelled to give it play. 
He became imperious, and in appearance even way- 
ward. Eaillie he watched closely, as he imagined 
without himself being observed. His first impression 
was confirmed, and he resolved that the projected 
marriage must be prevented. With characteristic 
promptitude he announced his decision to his father, 
to the profoundest consternation of Mr. Brant, Any 
such development as this the parson had never 
for an instant suspected. He as resolutely gave 
his son his own opinion, and this gave Yordas a 
pause. 

But two days later came Sunday, and with it 
Gideon to church. The man was radiant, and no 
longer like the same that Yordas had known formerly. 
This made it rather difficult for the latter to open the 
conversation he had resolved on, Evening arrived 
without his having broached it, so the idea struck him 
of accompanying Gideon on his way home. It had 
closed in thick and gloomy, and was soon quite dark, 
Yordas had told nobody but Martha of his intention 
of going, so he just stepped after Gideon as the latter 
was leaving, and called out that he would see him 
along the road, Mr, Brant received a shock of 
alarm in hearing the words, but offered no inter- 
ference. He sat up, though, until his son got back, 
and it was late. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

ONE NIGHT 

GIDEON took the young man's action kindly 
and set off in the best of moods. He had 
frequently laughed in triumph at those old anxieties 
which the intimacy of Yordas with Baillie had caused 
him, and it was a long time now since even those 
vanquished ghosts had arisen. Just now he felt such 
a sense of peace with all the world that he could 
forget himself and show a friendly interest in the 
affairs of his companion, getting boldness from the 
dark. 

So they went on and on, and were nearing the 
Bridgend with all that load of treason unrevealed. 
When Gideon had once or twice hinted at the 
distance, Yordas confessed a liking for night walks. 

"Ay, I can understand that," was the response. 
" One never feels alone." 

It needed but little persuasion to take Yordas on to 
the house, to join Gideon at his homely supper. 

But in the lamplight they were less talkative. The 
eyes of Yordas were frequently fixed on that long 
string of black seaweed that still hung from the wall. 
Gideon noticed this long before he spoke of it He 
had himself gazed at it for hours silently. At last 
their eyes met. 

" You think me a traitor," said Gideon seriously. 

" Not exactly that." 

252 
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But both knew their thoughts were in the same 
channel, and Yordas felt his chance had come at last. 

" You think I ought to have kept true to her grave 
and not have looked for happiness with another. 
Confess it, lad. I've whiles thought it myself; but I 
can convince you." 

" I don't think you can, Gideon. I am not 
surprised you should look for happiness with another ; 
but ] will confess that I am surprised at the direction 
your new choice has taken," 

Gideon sat back, 

" I am afraid you will wake up when it is too late, 
like my father had to do." Yordas went on quickly 
as if to get it said. "My dear Gideon, you cannot 
possibly be happy with Baillie, because you will find 
that she cannot possibly be happy with you. I've 
wanted to tell you this all the way. It's all I came 
out for to-night to tell you." 

" Do you want to start all this on me again," 
stammered Gideon, "after I've taken nearly ten years 
to settle it? I've talked it all out with your father, 
and do you think he doesn't know better than a lad 
like you can what I ought to do ? " 

" I certainly don't think he does," asserted Yordas 
more boldly, for now his tongue was loose he felt 
strong enough. " He can tell what is right from your 
side, but he is utterly wrong with regard to Baillie. 
The very strongest spirit has only a certain power 
over the body. Baillie will do all she can do. She 
will sacrifice herself to the last inch of her life without 
a murmur, but it will take her life to do it. Will you 
find happiness in knowing that? Will you find 
happiness, Gideon, in seeing her month by month 
vanishing away from you until she " — 

But Gideon leapt up from his chair in agitation, 
knocking it over noisily behind him on the stone 
floor. 
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" It's no' true ! it's no' true ! " he exclaimed vehem- 
ently. But, unable to say more, he walked to and 
fro in mute agony. 

Yordas was not unprepared for this, for he had had 
plenty of experience of Gideon's violence of emotion. 
He went on again, but in a tone of calmer argument 
and attempted soothing. It is not likely that the 
other heard much of it. At last Gideon stopped 
abruptly by the side of Yordas and clutched his 
shoulder. 

" Have you deceived me, lad ? " he vociferated. 
" Have you dared to deceive me all these years, and to 
play the scoundrel with two girls at the same time? " 

Yordas sat calmly. 

" You know me better than that," said he proudly. 
" I've told you before that Baillie is my sister, and I 
am only doing for her what I should have done for a 
real sister born of my own mother. But, as I tell 
you, it's not only for her that I do it. It's as much 
for yourself. The tragedy of that," he said, pointing 
to the seaweed, "would be nothing to what you'll 
suffer if you marry Baillie." 

Gideon fixed wild eyes on his companion, and 
cried in a singularly pathetic tone, " What would you 
have me do, man ? " 

" Put off the wedding and think of it again," was 
the prompt answer. 

The other paused a moment, then clutching a chair- 
back spoke with rapid utterance. 

" Ay, think of it again ; that's the tale you all tell 
me. As if I hadna thought and thought again of it, 
until I'm like to go mad with thinking. What else 
should I think of in the darkness and solitude of 
this house from night till morning ? What else '11 the 
silence o' the stars or the sough o' the wind let me 
think of? Man, if you've had the waves breaking on 
your heart's desolation through the night watches 
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you'll ken nicely how to think, I'U promise you. . . . 
But look here, lad, I'll think no more," he continued 
in a changed tone, leaning dort'n to fix that same wild 
gaze on his companion's eyes. " I'll not be driven 
back to hell again after getting one more glimpse of 
the gates of heaven. You have got your own happi- 
ness, and leave me wi' mine. Baillie has given me her 
promise, and Mr. Brant is willing to it, so I'll put off my 
wedding for no man. Yon's all lies you were saying 
about her dwining, I ken more of her than you do." 

The conversation lasted but a short time after 
that Yordas made one more effort, but it was 
checked by Gideon still more resolutely, and they 
parted. The silence of the starless misty night 
settled again upon the Bridgend, but the lamplight 
was not extinguished until morning. 

Yordas reached Harthope about eleven o'clock, and 
his father met him as he entered. For the first time 
in all his recollection, since the days of merely childish 
punishment, that voice spoke sternly to him. 

"What have you done?" said Mr. Brant. 

" I have told Gideon that his wedding is both cruel 
and wicked," was the young man's equally firm reply. 

"The iniquity, Yordas, is on your side. I shall 
uphold Gideon to the utmost. Do you think I have 
not more than the tenderness of a father for Baillie, 
and can you think it possible that I should counten- 
ance anything but for her good ? " 

" My beloved father, I thought I had offered my 
last scrap of resistance to anything you could ever 
propose to me, but in this my whole soul compels 
me to oppose you. Would you complete the down- 
fall of our Baillie's existence that my mother began ? 
She does not love Gideon ; she cannot and shall not 
marry him if any effort of mine can save her. Oh, 
the horror of it ! For my lovely and bright-hearted 
little Baillie to be condemned to imprisonment with 
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that gloomy, fanatical man ! How you, the soul of 
all chivalry, from whom I have drawn every tender 
passion I have got, can not only look on, but actually 
promote, such a union, I cannot conceive I Do hear 
me, father, before it is too late ! Do you not see the 
change in Eailiie? Is such a change consistent with 
the smallest chance of life? We shall kill her. Her 
blood will be not only on my soul but equally on 
yours. It will never forsake us ; it will not give us 
one moment's peace. Save her, ray dear father! 
Help me to save her 1 " 

Only his overpowering emotion brought the young 
man's appeal to a close. It could be seen that Mr. 
Brant was scarcely less agitated than his son. Bi 
he was trying to speak, when both were confoundi 
by the sudden entrance of Bailiie herself. 

She had retired to her room at the ordinary til 
but not to rest. All her heart, aflame, was wil 
Gideon and Yordas on their long dark walk. The 
behaviour of the latter throughout that Sunday had 
not escaped her, screen and disguise it how he would. 
The air was overcharged for her, and she knew that 
electric shocks were at hand. For an hour or two 
she heard Mr. Brant pacing from chamber to chamber 
downstairs. She heard that Martha even was moving 
or turning in her room. But as soon as that footstep 
had arrived upon the flagstones Bailiie had passed 
swiftly and noiselessly downstairs. Since that, every 
word of the conversation had thrilled her, until she 
could endure it no more. When she looked at them 
both, in comparison she seemed the figure of coi 
posure. 

" I could not help but hear," she said. " You 
not disagree about me. I insist upon mai 
Gideon Thew." 

" Bailiie, if you love any of us, do not marry 
cried Yordas ardently, " You think I have 
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here to cause still more disaster at the last moment, 
but if I had received a word of warning I should 
not have left it till now. Far better to have any 
amount of distress now, than to go on to what is 
lying in wait for us. Your whole soul tells you that 
you must not marry him." 

"How can I break my promise to him_ now?" 
asked she. s- 

" What is an extorted, an unnatural and meaning- 
less promise to the sanctity of your woman's soul? 
Can you for a moment weigh the two together? 
Sacrifice yourself how you will, but not to this. 
Yes, I know with what you will all upbraid me. 
I can see it now. What I have done I cannot 
undo, but, in averting the very worst of what I have 
brought over you, I may yet offer some expiation. 
For Heaven's sake, Baillie, help rae!" 

"My dear boy," interposed the parson now, more 
calmly, " if we could order the world exactly as 
our limited inclinations direct, life would be a very 
simple affair; but this is not allowed us. Of the 
tenderness, worth, and even nobility of Gideon Thew, 
I have the most ample testimony and the deepest 
conviction. If Baillie is not conscious of any direct 
youthful passion for him, she has what is more stable, 
trust and esteem. Passion is more than deceptive 
merely. It is no necessary element in truest marriage. 
Indeed, any marriage" — 

" But, father, no rational soul can exist without 
it," cried Yordas impatiently. "If it asserts itself 
in any other direction, would it not destroy any 
marriage contracted on these philosophic grounds? 
If it has asserted itself in another direction before 
marriage, can it subject itself to mere trust and esteem 
without shattering life itself? Dare you say that 
Baillie is incapable of the passion of love for any- 
body? Do you suppose that if that passion has 
17 
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been or shall be aroused in her it will be a hollow 
whim merely? Baillie's love would be a lifelong 
priceless possession to anyone, and her marriage 
without it be the opening to her own grave." 

The parson shook before his son's youQiful fervour. 
Baillie trembled with a sense of renewed life. He 
was right. All her soul flew in response to his 
romantic notions. This was the opinion she had 
longed for. ' Oh, if she had confided in him before ! 
But a glance into Mr. Brant's face checked her, and 
she stepped up to him. 

" Yordas is right," she said hurriedly. " I could 
love like he has told you. I once thought that I 
should, but now that he has said what I wanted to 
tell you I am content. But he is not right in think- 
ing I am so weak," she proceeded, throwing her eyes 
across to Yordas with a triumphant smile. " I shall 
not die. Those words would be enough to live on. 
I will live just to thank him for speaking them, 
and you for all that you have done for me. My 
soul is my own. For the rest, God will help me." 

Mr. Brant saw the light and the renewed colour 
in her face, and could not master his agitation. He 
tried to speak, but his voice failed. -^^^Muttering 
" God for ever bless and keep you, iri^ dear child," 
he strode away to his study to recover some com- 
posure. 

"Have no fear for me, Yordas," Baillie went on. 
" You have saved me, if not in the way that you 
intended." 

" Not if you still agree to the marriage," said he 
solemnly, and with unchanged earnestness. "You 
see that even father is touched. He feels the 
enormity of it. My sweet Baillie, it is impos- 
sible." 

" Not now." 

" Now more than ever," exclaimed he, "If you 
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have felt my meaning, the marriage is more than 
ever impossible. I weep and tremble for Gideon, 
but not even for his life would I sacrifice yours. 
Think of all our past years together, Baiilie, and all 
our past talks," he continued, taking her hand ardently. 
" Love is not the delusion my poor father has been 
compelled to find it. Life cannot be endured with- 
out it, and married life on such terms would be 
wilful suicide. Oh, how can I convince you ! What 
can I do to save you ! " 

The young woman did not attempt to release 
her hand, which his, as with branding irons, was 
searing. She scarcely heard him distinctly through 
the thundering of her heart. If she could but expire 
so, what a simple solution of the world. But there 
was no easy escape of this kind. Again his pleading 
tones broke over her, and listlessly she abandoned 
herself to the irresistible torrent. But suddenly she 
was aroused. He repeated his question. 

" Can you say that you love Gideon Thew ? " 

This had been from the outset taken for granted. 
He had never required it of her in words. She 
shuddered, and Vordas felt the movement. He too 
trembled for the first time. 

" If you do not love him, Baiilie, can you say that 
you love anybody? How did you know that I 
was right in what I said of you to my father? You 
must have felt the passion of love I spoke about. 
When and for whom have you felt it? Tell me, 
darling. Through this only can I really help 
you." 

"Through nothing can you help me. Yordas, our 
lives are now apart. Leave me ! Let me do what 
your father has told me to be right to do. You 
know nothing of my strength now. 1 am not what 
I used to be. I can do anything." 

"But you shall not do anything. I will give the 
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whole of my life to save you. That is all I came 
here for. You shall not escape me." 

"Tempt me no more, Yordas!" she cried in a 
wild voice, flinging him away and trying to reach 
the half-open doorway. "I will love Gid" — But 
Yordas clutched her and seized her by both wrists. 
She turned like a startled bird. 

" Hush ! . . . Baillie, you shall not love him.** 

They both stood with lips apart, the quick breath 
coming and going, and stared into each other's eyes. 
Deeper and deeper Yordas looked, as Baillie grew 
more and more helpless. He instantly knew that he 
had looked into no woman's eyes in this way. 

"You shall not love him. Though I have tried 
to lose it, your soul shall be mine. You shall love 
me. Confess, Baillie ! I have been blind. Foi^ve 
me, darling. I thought I could be your brother. . . . 
All that has been a dream. Now I am awake." 

All vehemence had left both of them. The room 
was in sudden calm. They did not hear the step 
coursing the passage. As Mr. Brant pushed the 
door farther open to come in, he saw his son's arms 
wrapt around Baillie in a silent embrace, and turning 
away again he went upstairs to his bedroom. 



CHAPTEU XXX 

FAITH 

NEITHER Yordas nor Baillie misunderstood the 
import of that embrace. It was not a fraternal 
one. If the result of impulsive surrender, still neither 
felt a single pang of guilt. In the contact the soul of 
each rushed into union, and knew in its sudden com- 
pletion the unclouded rapture of repose. Thus they 
continued long and silently. When Yordas at last 
nnoved, he held his companion's face a little away 
from him with a smile. 

" Now, darling, go and sleep," he said, and kissed her, 
But he himself sat up throughout the night. 

After a conference with his father in the morning 
Yordas returned to Bridgend. Gideon started at his 
appearance, but at once went with him aside. They 
seemed to understand each other's features. 

" The worst you have thought of me is true," began 
Yordas. " I am a liar, deceiver, traitor of the basest 
kind, without ever having had the slightest suspicion 
of my true character. From you I went directly 
home last night and sought the love of Baillie, I 
sought and gained it, for I find, through no fault of 
her own, her affections have been fixed on me for 
years. This is the cloud that has been hanging over 
us and 'has now burst." 

" With all the lightning for me," said Gideon 
calmly. 
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" Not quite all. . . • But I have only come to 
confess what I have done. Now that I have done 
so, I cannot make your pain any lighter by talking. 
All the blame and responsibility is mine. If you 
ever wish to speak to me again, let me know through 
my father and I will come to you." 

"Ay, I shall want to speak to you, but you're 
right in saying we canna talk now." 

They parted, and Yordas returned at once to 
Harthope. 

Later that same day he was in Edinburgh. He 
went to the house where he had had the last interview 
with his mother, but found she was away. He was told 
that her letters had to be forwarded to Capple Rigg, 
Norgill, Yorkshire. So he wandered about the streets. 

Here on neutral ground, as he oddly enough felt 
it, he could review what he had done. The same 
central peace possessed him in spite of the waves of 
agitation that he knew were curling all around. But 
from his rock he looked fearlessly abroad and 
measured the breakers. He got into a vein of 
coherent and collected meditation, and from it tried 
to track out a course. His mother — Marjorie — * 
BailHe. He saw how, since that discovery of his 
mother's letter when he was a boy, all his world had 
centred in a woman. By her light alone had he 
steered himself till now. Of practical or intellectual 
aim, such as he knew any consistent life must be built 
upon, he had known nothing. It might be true that 
he had been led through a great portion of the universe, 
but he now sa^ that his pathway there had been 
meteoric and in no sense an orbit. In looking over 
it it suggested a sense of fierce restlessness and 
fatigue, so different from the state he had now un- 
expectedly reached. He imagined that now at last 
he could see the world soberly and with a proper 
regard to substantial matters of fact. 
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If ambition had not entirely left him, it had com- 
pletely changed its drift. Marjorie, who typified to 
his mind all his latest aspirations, had become a 
dream. Beautiful and good he was sure she was, but 
how he had ever fancied himself in love with her he 
could not for the world discover. This new aspect 
of love he had never once associated with her. His 
devotion to her was little different from that he had 
felt for his mother. Those past scenes with her 
which thronged his imagination seemed to have been 
enacted by him in another character. She was re- 
mote. He shrank from her in this passionate clinging 
to the revealed figure of Baillie. But only in an ab- 
stract manner. As he paced to and fro in the 
neighbourhood of Dr. Burnside's dwelling, it was 
from no coward fear that he delayed to present 
himself before the prosperous physician. It betrayed 
much of the young man's character that he knew no 
such fear. He did not connect any feeling of shame 
with his behaviour to Marjorie. That was only 
towards Gideon Thew, Him, Yordas was aware, he 
had unintentionally deceived and irreparably injured. 
... At length he rang and was admitted. 

In a few minutes the doctor came to him and eyed 
his visitor curiously. It was their first meeting since 
the affair at the theatre. That incident had raised 
the young man in Dr. Burnside's estimation, and the 
greeting was cordial. 

"I've wanted to see you," said the doctor. "Sir 
James is here on Thursday. Do not fail to attend." 

Yordas looked at him with an expression that did 
not escape the other. Dr. Burnside was impatient. 

" Now, come," said he, " we've had enough of these 
vagaries. Remember Burke's advice to the grave 
and anxious gentleman, that Bozzy records for us, 
' Live pleasant.' I read that when I was a iad like 
you, and it stuck. It made me what I am." 



I 
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Yordas could not help but smile; then he broke 
into his subject 

The artless seriousness and sincerity of the young 
man amused the doctor as much as it astonished him. 
He occasionally interposed the comment, ^ Morbid/' 
" Morbid again," or " Better," but for the most part he 
listened to Yordas for half an hour as he would have 
done to a patient. He betrayed no sign of dis- 
pleasure, nor any more of impatience, until at a 
fitting moment he got up. *^ I had better break all 
this to her," said he. ''Come and see Marjorie at 
eleven in the morning." 

After a few more words Yordas was in the street 
again, with the impression that in spite of his 
kindness the doctor was heartily glad at the turn 
things had taken. 

He passed the night at an hotel, and in the morning 
waited on Marjorie. She received him graciously, 
and, as it seemed, without restraint In order to 
smooth a difficult situation she began by telling him 
that her father had explained his intentions to her. 

"But he cannot have confessed my wild pre- 
sumption," Yordas returned. "That I could have 
ventured to mistake mere homage for a personal love 
will be for ever a mystery to me. A peasant may 
look at but not claim love of a queen." 

" We need not discuss the queenhood ; but are you 
a peasant ? " asked Marjorie in a tone which sounded 
like one of pleasantry. 

"Since the revelation in the theatre I have 
suspected that I am. I am a stranger in the 
polite world. My small part in it hitherto has been 
one of imagination merely. My mother hegsin it; 
you continued it. But the dream is ended. I am 
awake. All my instincts are for the soil. I must 
smell the peat; I must live in the wind." 

" Certainly. Many, even polite people, like to do 
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that. I did not know it was the exclusive privilege 
of peasants." 

" I did not mean that it was. I don't pretend that 
I can tell you what I mean. I only know my life is 
involved in it. Do not think that I am blind to all 
the beauty and goodness of you and of your world. 
It is simply that it's not mine. If I tried to make it 
so, I should deny and distort my nature. Since I 
aspired to it I have had no peace. It has been but a 
fever, a nightmare in my brain. I have been acting 
something I was not." 

"Isn't all life that?" asked Marjorie, with a tinge 
of subtler feeling than she had betrayed yet. Yordas 
was checked. But she smiled and escaped him. 

" I hope not," said he. " My father, at anyrate, 
hasn't so taught it me. His is not. Mine shall not 
be, if effort of my own can save it, Yours is not and 
can never be. Your father's is not." 

" No, we will hope not." 

" Then you forgive me ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive. You have asked no 
pledge from me. You have given me none." 

" But I have ventured to love you ; have dared to 
show that I hoped one day you would learn to love 
me also." 

In his gross egoism the youth could see nothing 
of his companion's emotion ; as he looked at her 
queenly features he even fancied her calm and 
passionless, and was glad. Her movement now 
shocked him by its want of feeling. She had even 
smiled and moved her shoulders a little. 

"No, Yordas, you have not ventured to love me. 
Constantly I have tried to persuade myself that you 
have or might do so, but I never could, and it puzzled 
me. But since I have l>een to Harthope, ali is plain. 
You ought to have taken me there before. I could 
have helped you." 
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He glanced inquiry, but Marjorie only coloured 
slightly because she longed to be angry, to scold, to 
do anything that a merciless, tyrannical child deserved 
doing to. 

"You have not believed me!" cried he. "You 
fancy I have played with you, deceived you" — 

" No, dear, it is only yourself you have deceived 
and played with. You could never have loved any 
woman but Baillie. It is strange, it is dreadful, that 
you can only just have discovered it Cling to your 
discovery." 

There was something at that instant in the paleness 
and the tone of the young lady that touched him. 
He glanced again quickly at her, and coloured more 
deeply than she had done at any moment of the 
interview. 

" Oh, Marjorie, what have I done ! " 

" Nothing," said she promptly. " But what are you 
going to do ? " 

" As your father told you, to complete my studies 
and be a country doctor." 

She nodded, knowing that this must end. 

" Let me hear you say that you forgive me." 

" I repeat that I have nothing to forgive," replied 
Marjorie. " We have exchanged no pledges." 

Yordas had said he was at peace, but just then he 
trembled. 

" I, a penniless student, was hardly likely to have 
reached that," he said with an unsuccessful smile. 
" But I have dared to draw inspiration from you. I 
have dared to achieve what professors call distinction 
under your guidance. I have dared to indulge " — 

" Oh certainly, I forgive you everything that you 
may feel requires forgiveness," quickly interposed 
Marjorie. "But I have a condition to ask. You 
must in like manner forgive your mother. She loves 
you deeply." 
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Yordas started, but he answered with sudden com- 
posure. 

" I have now found that it was also my deep love 
for her that made me angry. It is not forgiveness 
that lies between us, I must save her." 

A short time afterwards the interview was over. 

In spite of her self-command, when she found 
herself alone Marjorie was bewildered. She went 
straight to her own room, stood motionless for several 
minutes, and then sank upon a couch with her face 
buried in the cushion. 

"Oh, Yordas, Yordas, my beautiful boy!" she 
began, but the rest was smothered in the tears that 
overwhelmed her. 

Yordas had not forgotten his mother. He prowled 
about till train time thinking of her. In the train he 
thought of her; as also on his tramp to the hills. 
When he reached Harthope a letter was put into his 
hands, directed in her writing. He tore it open and 
read. It was from Capple Rigg— 

" My dear Boy, — Here is the usual remittance. 
I have not had a moment's rest since I left you. It 
cannot go on. Will you come and have one more 
talk with me here ? — Ever your affectionate 

" Mother." 

This was all, Yordas thought of setting off again 
that evening, but was persuaded to stay until the 
next day. After a few words with his father he left 
the parson in his study and went into the kitchen, 
where Martha and BailHe were seated by the fire. 
The former alone of the inmates of the parsonage 
had gathered not only new but altogether unruffled 
life from the recent circumstances. She did not 
pretend to disguise her satisfaction, just as she had 
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with equal freedom administered censure before. As 
Yordas came in she cast proud triumphant eyes upon 
him and from him to Baillie. Her constant ejacula- 
tion to herself since the departure of Yordas had been 
" Ay, they're a bonnie pair," and now she once more 
audibly addressed it to diem. In what she considered 
the sentimental [fitness of things, she recked nothing 
of practical difficulties. But she made no vulgar 
display of her triumph. She never once said or 
hinted, didn't I tell you so ? Her joy was too real 
for that. 

Baillie was at first nervously wistful. Her fether 
and mother had been that day to the parsonage, and 
some agitation had been the result. Abram had only 
ventured timidly to stand by his daughter, but had 
admitted that this was the result he had always 
wished. Now, with such supporters as Martha and 
Yordas, Baillie could get to breathe freely again. 
The world grew firm about her. In spirit she clung 
tightly to the hand of Yordas, and under such 
guidance she cared nothing for the sharpness of 
the rocks over which she was treading. Even old 
Martha's eyes grew moist as the young man, leaning 
towards the peat fire, talked of his new world — new, 
and yet old enough to remind her of the briar-roses 
of her own vanished June. 

But not until they were left alone did the two 
younger spirits soar their highest. When the study 
door opened, the dog pattered across, wag^^ed his 
tail, and reclined at the feet of Yordas. Slippered 
footsteps ascended the staircase, a door closed, and 
that was the last sound. The young man looked at 
Baillie as they heard it. 

" That love my mother could fling away," said he. 
'' I cannot understand it Father says that in this 
world the soul has to exist alone. Can ours ever be 
lonely, Baillie?" 
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She only clutched his hand more tightly, not in 
fancy this time, but in her own warm palm. 

" Never ! . . . Oh, my glorious father ! My poor 
mother ! I was angry, furious with her," he went on 
as if in soliloquy. " I did say much to her ; I longed 
to say more. I longed to hurl the poisoned vials of 
my indignation upon her, to crush her in her shame- 
less arrogance under my feet before raising a hand to 
help her ; but you have cured me, darling. 1 now 
long only for peace with all the world. I pity her. 
I will save her from the hideous life she has sought 
She shall be ours. ... Do you remember gathering 
the noops? Wasn't she an angel?" 

" You have disappointed her." 

Yordas laughed. 
Yes, I have disappointed her, but I can now see 
the worth of her disappointment. Upon her hopes, 
Baillie, I could have built nothing. Upon ours I can 
build a universe. Do you think that 1 lower or lessen 
my world by finding my love in Harthope? Ex- 
tremes meet, remember. My father's humble life is 
as real and complete as that of the ablest archbishop. 
It is only those that flutter aimlessly in the middle 
that waste and desecrate life. What has my mother 
ever done to justify her womanhood? What might 
she not have done as the humble and devoted 
assistant of my solitary father? . . . But we will save 
her. We will live to show her her mi.stake. Now go." 

Baillie got up to obey him, but he held her hand, 
still talking. Presently they sat down again, and it 
was not until the fire was out that they parted. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

FACT 

FOR those two days Gideon was stricken dumb 
by this new blow that had overtaken him. It 
was too complete and unexpected to admit of any 
quick recoil in such a temper as his. He was simply 
hurled into the dark. Mr. Brant understood this, and 
did not make any other attempt to approach him. 

Thew did not try to work. He forbade his 
assistant to come to Bridgend, locked up the work- 
shop, and in the grim silence and solitude of his 
cottage the man simply sat unoccupied watching the 
skies. They were getting higher and lighter than 
they had been for some time, though still mainly 
unbroken, and the first grumbling winds of March 
began to wander round the hills. One night, as 
Gideon had gone out to the bridge, he heard some 
curlews whistling as they flew over in the dark. He 
continued to listen until they were out of range, and 
^ then he returned to the house. But he only locked 
it up, and with a stick in his hand he set off to walk 
through the night 

He went eastwards, away from the hills, and in the 
light of the following morning he was on the sand- 
banks by the sea. The tide was full, the water 
smooth, but of a sombre grey-green colour beneath 
the lowering clouds. Sand swept down in fine 
ground-currents from each opening in the links to 
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meet the fringe of the first wave, and it was these 
that Gideon seemed to watch, it was on them at any- 
rate that his eyes were fixed. Nobody came, and he 
sat there hour after hour throughout the day. In the 
afternoon the sun peeped through from the west, 
turning the ocean into a wondrous green floor stretch- 
ing away to that gloomy blue horizon. Thew's brows 
were lowered at the added light, but he sat on. 
Towards nightfall the wind rose steadily from the 
south-west. When it was dark it was howling 
around Gideon as he made hi.^ way to the graveyard. 
He needed no light in his search. He prowled with 
all the silence and certainty of a night -moving 
animal to the corner, leaned down and stroked with 
his finger-tips from the foot of a mound to the upright 
headstone. After that, on his knees, he bowed 
forward, and, letting his forehead rest on the grass, 
remained there silent and motionless. Some time in 
the night the wind dropped, and with the first 
glimmer of dawn Gideon moved away like a felon. 
The day broke calm and beautiful, the wind having 
veered towards the north. Early that morning Mr. 
Brant had had a long talk with Yordas previous to 
the latter's setting off to Norgill, and the effects of 
the conversation clung about the parson. Nothing 
had been able to break in upon his life like these 
recent incidents ; perhaps chiefly on account of his 
being attacked by the feeling that they were mainly 
due to his own mismanagement. But what pressed 
most heavily upon him was the spectre of Gideon 
Thew. His soul was rent with an agony of com- 
miseration for that man, and he felt his own part in 
what followed to be the task of coping with Gideon. 
Over mere worldly circumstances he had long known 
he could exercise no control, but where there was 
scope for spiritual influence Mr. Brant was energetic 
and boundlessly hopeful. It was in maturing his 
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plans that these days were mostly spent, and from a 
vein of profoundest reflection with r^^ard to them 
that he had to look up to-day to see the actual figure 
of Gideon Thew approach. The actual figure he 
supposed it to be, but the parson felt a shock at its 
spectral appearance. 

For one thing, Gideon was excessively fatigued 
from his long walk. He stepped forward with a 
broken gait, in marked contrast to his ordinaiy strong 
and erect carriage. His features were haggard, and 
his eyes though stem and piercing wandered from 
point to point with a strange uncertainty. He 
allowed the parson to take his hand and lead him to 
a chair in ttic kitchen, but he uttered no word in 
reply to the greeting he received. He at last aroused 
a spark of pity in Martha's relentless bosom, and 
exclaiming, " Why, lad, thah's starved," she instantly 
set about placing some provisions on her great white 
table, and then urged him to eat. Mr. Brant left him 
there to do so. 

" Let me see tAe /ad" said the visitor, when hi the 
study with the parson. 

" He's away to Norgill." 

*' Norgill— Where's Norgill ? " 

"In Yorkshire, my old home. . . . And 111 tell 
you what, Gideon, we'll go there together to see 
him." 

"Ay," said Gideon indifferently, as if he hadn't 
understood the suggestion. 

"Will you?" 

"Willi what?" 

" Go with me to talk to the boy there. The move- 
ment will do you good. I can be of more help to 
you in other surroundings. You have a life to face, 
Gideon, as I had when I woke like you to the loss of 
a plighted wife. We ought to understand each other 
if any two souls might." 
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" Ay, I'll go with you, Mr, Brant." And, to Martha's 
consternation, that day the two departed, 

Yordas was only a few hours in advance of them, 
but owing to the arrangement of trains they could 
not have reached their destination until late at night, 
whilst Yordas got there early in the afternoon. So 
the parson broke his journey on the way. The 
beauty of the day continued. As the young man 
descended the valley in which lay the little grey 
village of Norgill, the scene oppressed him by its 
suggestion of that early life of his father which he 
had realised so vividly from the record of it preserved 
for him by Mr. Brant. It lay like a beautiful picture 
before him, with an ugly rent down the middle 
obliterating the finest part. With all his soul he 
longed to restore it. The sanguine buoyancy of youth 
and of youthful passion even deemed this possible. 
With his present power he felt irresistible, invincible. 

These thoughts caused him to approach Capple 
Rigg with a beating heart. As he touched the gate 
he caught sight of the figure of his mother in the 
garden, and at the same moment she had heard the 
sound. Although he had sent no word, she was 
every moment expecting him. She flew towards 
him and led him into a side path. Without allowing 
any moment for the intrusion of restraint she wrapt 
him in her arms as she had done before these days of 
difference. He too did not recoil, but, as Eleanor 
immediately perceived, returned the tenderness with 
instinctive freedom. Then they talked for a long time. 

The revelation which Yordas brought smote his 
mother with greater violence than his anger had 
done. In the frank confession of what he had done 
Eleanor saw the immediate collapse of all her ambi- 
tions, of everything on which these last vital years 
had been built. She met it neither with argument 
nor appeal. It was to this narrative that Yordas kept. 
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He scarcely mentioned his father ; made no hint at 
the restoration of his picture. All that was to come. 

When they went in Mr. Amcliffe was finishing his 
letters. He behaved with all his accustomed good- 
humour, not troubling himself about unfortunate 
people's "convictions," as he always called these 
moral concerns, and neverdreamingof resentingthem. 
He received Yordas as he would have done any other 
indifferent acquaintance to whom he wished well. The 
success of his play was established, and it was in for 
its run. The Harthope idiots had justified their exist- 
ence whatever new imbecility they were preparing to 
unfold. If cash were required they had only to apply 
to him. Nobody in the world would give them a 
substantial cheque with more substantial satisfaction. 

As Yordas lay wakeful in the night, all his aim was 
to obliterate the past and irradiate the future. Rising 
to a glorious morning, hopes, nay certainties, rose 
with him, and at breakfast he asked his mother if she 
would walk with him to Yordas How, Eleanor was 
unusually pale, and, as she hesitated to answer, her 
brother could scarcely repress his smile. Now she's 
in for it, was his mental comment ; but he politely 
remarked that it was a grand morning for a walk, 
the view would be magnificent, it would do her good. 
And they talked of which way they should go. 

Triumph had been an essential part of Eleanor's 
constitution. From that alone did she draw her 
strength. With the rest of the world, she found that 
to be weak was to be miserable, doing or suffering. 
And in suffering she always was weak. In fact she 
had always hugged the conviction that any submission 
to suffering was in itself a betrayal of weakness. It 
was this that had taken her colour away since she had 
parted with Yordas in Edinburgh. It was this that 
haunted her with the grin of a spectre as she accom- 
panied him this morning in the sun. 
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The view from the hill was magnificent, as Bertram 
had foretold. Early in the year though it was, they 
found a sunny rock sheltered from the wind, whereon 
they could sit and examine the prospect. Height 
after height rose around them, intersected by luminous 
green valleys which simply drank-in the sun. So 
far they had engaged themselves only with the scene, 
but both now knew that their inmost hearts demanded 
utterance. They had been silent, when Yordas looked 
up into his mother's face. 

" I once promised, mother, to gain for you all that 
your life had been deprived of, thinking it, as you told 
me, merely a golden key. I want you to release me 
from that promise." 

" I cannot release you," was the reply. 

" Then I shall have to break it." 

" And break my heart, Yordas, with it." 

" If necessary, that also, that I may give you a new 
one. I am only a boy, you a mature woman and my 
mother, but in such an undertaking I should find no 
scruple. Simply because I cannot live without you. 
I cannot exist upon the solitude which my father holds 
to be the law of the universe. And you cannot," said 
he, taking her hand in which was a dead bit of bracken. 
" The golden key does not bring peace to you." 

" This is not a world of peace." 

" Not as we have made it, but may it not be so ? " 
said he, pointing to the vale. "Did you not think 
it so when your horse snapped the gossamer threads 
that autumn morning and when the mists from all 
those hills rolled away? The world of peace that 
was then around you need never have been lost. 
Others have realised it, so might you." 

" You think so because you are dazzled by the 
light of love. You will find that in other Sights it 
will grow dimmer," 

" Can a woman loved by a son and husband tell 
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me that ? " said Yordas. " Ought she to be able to 
tell me it ? Where is the shrine of love to be found, 
mother, if not in a breast like yours ? Is woman only 
a dream of man's brain, created for his own deception ? 
It shall be no belief of mine. Since the world was 
made the world has clung to womanhood, has been 
preserved and tended by it, solely because woman- 
hood is love." 

'*And meekness, humility, non-existence, slavery, 
and other poetical qualities," added Eleanor vehem- 
ently. 

"Certainly; but call it sacrifice, mother, even 
submission, if you prefer it. My father's life alone 
has been enough to teach me that that is the highest 
quality of a woman. If a woman loves, surely 
submission is her deepest pleasure, as it is the source 
of her highest power. She merges herself in the 
beloved life, and gives to it what it cannot otherwise 
obtain and what it is hopelessly frustrate without if 
it fails to obtain it. If this is ' non-existence and 
self-sacrifice is it not also the highest imaginable 
form of self- development? Has any woman the 
right to say she loves if she is not prepared to do 
this ? You know that my father's life has not only 
been denied this completing power, but even cruelly 
robbed of it after being assured here on fliis spot 
that he had gained it. No, mother, I am not angry 
now. I am only agonised by the appalling picture. 
That I, a mere boy, who hasn't known how to fall 
in love properly, should have to tell you this, is my 
greatest perplexity. Look at my father. You, at 
anyrate, respected and honoured him once — ^nay, 
you do in your inmost soul respect and honour him 
now. Look at him, and think of the sublimity of his 
sincere and simple life if he had had your love 
infused into it, even though you had washed dishes 
and darned stockings for him ! " 
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" Who taught you this, boy ? " 

" Baillie." 

" It is poetry, not life," returned she with a sigh. 

"Then our life shall be built on poetry. This, at 
anyrate, is what your life has been deprived of rather 
than the golden key. Let me renew my promise 
and undertake to gain you this. Oh, mother, if 1 
could, should I not be a son to you? Ail the over- 
clouded past would vanish ; the sun brighten all the 
days that are to come." 

"No, 1 will not hear you," cried Eleanor, starting 
up. " I should wreck all your lives again. It is 
impossible. 1 will roam the world alone." 

"But you shall not, mother," said the son, fixing 
his grip upon her wrist and staring at her, " We have 
defied each other in anger, but we cannot in love. 
You shall never rest for me. I will haunt you 
sleeping and waking. I will bring you to your 
knees." He felt her tremble. 

" What do you demand of me ? " 

" That you see the glory of the world which you 
are spurning, and resist the glamour of that which 
you have craved. You will not wreck our lives but 
heal them. Nothing is irreparable, A week ago I 
could not have told you this. It is from Baillie I 
have learned it, not from you or Marjorie." 

" You are a saint, an anchorite, a fanatic," said the 
mother, fixing a timid but eager gaze upon him whilst 
he smiled. " Would you convert me ? " 

" Certainly 1 would. I would restore you to your- 
self," said Yordas more calmly than before, " It was 
my father I used to pity, but now all my pity is 
for you. It is you that are alone, mother. It is you 
that have no home. Your life is but the skeleton of 
a life. You have torn off with your own nails the 
flesh of husband and child that glorified your 
womanhood, and tried to wrap yourself in what? . . . 
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Art, culture, enlightenment? . . . Do not think 
it I No, in a spectral garb of the flimsiest purple 
and fine linen, Uiat is about as near the imagina- 
tive life you covet as my uncle's dramas are to 
Shakespeare's plays. If you had gained anything 
real or substantial " — 

A movement of his mother's checked Yordas, but 
only for an instant. 

" If you had gained anything real," he continued, 
"it would have been different, but to sacrifice for 
this all those hopes of my father's, all that his 
completed life would have" — 

"Mercy, Yordas! Some pity! The reality was 
only for you." 

" For me ! Yes, mother, and see all the ignominy 
it has brought on me! I have estranged and sad- 
dened my father ; imperilled Baillie's life ; shattered 
Gideon Thew's ; made myself ridiculous to " — 

" Hush ! . . . Come away from here at anyrate." 

" Will you come home, mother ? Will you let me 
gain you all that I premised ? Only " — 

" You must gain me what you can, Yordas, for I 
cannot live without you. I was strong enough to 
throw away the love of a husband, but the loss of a 
son I cannot sustain. I am defeated." 

" Then, mother, the morning has dawned," 

Though they rose to go down the mountain they 
continued to talk, or at least Yordas did, for with 
him still lay all the enthusiasm. Eleanor as yet 
scarcely saw the light of morning. 

During their absence Mr. Brant and Gideon were 
approaching Norgill from the opposite side. They 
too had had profound talk, but as the parson came 
amidst these scenes fraught with such vital re- 
collections, and never once revisited until now, he 
became silent. His ^yts rested on Yordas How as 
soon as that point was visible, and for the remainder 
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of his walk all his thoughts centred in that spot. 
Gideon, for his part, was hearing waves breaking far 
away on the north coast. 

The first glimpse of Capple Rigg did not affect 
Mr. Brant as that mountain peak had done. He 
passed up the familiar road with a firm and even 
pace and a steady heart, where years ago he had so 
frequently faltered. It was perhaps impossible for 
him to escape altogether the comparison of hopes 
and achievements in this retrospect of over twenty 
years. But his pious calm remained unbroken. 
There was that same patch of snowdrops by the 
gate. The trees and bushes were altered so little. 
And there stood Bertram Arncliffe, altered least of 
all. He had just come out on to a gravel terrace 
skirting the house on the west. Mr. Brant went 
on towards him, whilst Gideon Thew remained 
behind. 

Gideon had not been in a state of any composure 
for some days, but not until this moment had the 
world actually tottered under him. His eyes had 
followed those of Mr, Brant and settled on the figure 
of Bertram. He was unable to remove them. He 
seemed to swoon and to awake to some vision in 
another state, which at once caused him to tremble 
with terror. The waves not only broke, but thundered 
about him. After a short talk the two others 
approached him, and Mr. Brant was struck with 
astonishment and alarm at his companion's condition. 
He addressed him as Gideon, and Mr. Arncliffe started 
and looked again. The fixed stare of Gideon met 
his. For an instant Bertram was unnerved, but 
hurriedly spoke of fetching some brandy, 

"What is wrong, Gideon?" repeated the parson. 
But the other made no reply. 

When Arncliffe came out again, Eleanor and 
Yordas were approaching from the other side. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

LOTS 

GIDEON refused the stimulant, but seemed to 
recover at the more familiar fig^e of Yordas. 
He bluntly exclaimed that he had only journeyed 
here to find him, and drew the young man aside. 
Mr. Brant glanced anxiously after them, but remained 
where he was standing. A blackbird was singing 
somewhere near at hand, and its placid soliloquising 
note alone filled the silence that all felt 

Yordas accompanied Gideon readily. He pitied 
the man, but found himself unable to extend to him 
any spark of real sympathy. If this was the in- 
stinctive harshness of success, the young man had 
fortified such instinct by positive reflection. He had 
already given vent to these reflections frankly and 
vehemently at Bridgend and at Harthope, and he had 
found no reason for any change. Thew's importunate 
and aggressive love for Baillie seemed to him a crime. 
In his present impassioned moments he would have 
accounted it less a crime if Gideon had flung her in 
the waves. 

Preparing himself, if necessary, to reiterate these 

thoughts, Yordas walked on. The ground sloped to 

a rugged beck or stream which foamed over rocks 

from the moor, and which was enclosed in the grounds 

surrounding Capple Rigg. In approaching mis part 

Gideon at last looked up. 

m 
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" Who is yon man ? " said he. 

"Which man?" For the abrupt inquiry was so 
far away from any beginning of the conversation 
Yordas had foreseen that he was taken aback. 

"The man that lives here, who your father has 
come to see." 

" He is my uncle, Mr. Arncliffe." 

"Your uncle, Mr. Arnclifle. , . . He is the man 
that was drowned." 

The words had no meaning for Yordas, but coupling 
them with the look in Gideon's eyes he simply con- 
cluded that the man was mad. So he went on in an 
uneasy state. 

"Ay, he is the man that was drowned," resumed 
Gideon in a stronger tone. "Or the man that we all 
thought was drowned, He it was that first brought 
the clouds of hell into my soul yon days I told you 
of. He it was that flung my life out on the beach, 
and strangled it with yon seaweed that's on my wall 
still. , . . Is he your uncle P" 

"You arc mistaken, Gideon," answered Yordas 
calmly, " He could not be the man." 

"Ay, I should have thought I was mistaken if 1 
had trusted to my own eyes. But I couldna be when 
I saw his, I'm changed likely with my beard, and 
he didn't know me till he heard my name, but that, 
lad, hit him like a shot. Do you think I could be 
mistaken after that ? He hasn't changed a day. . . . 
And he's your uncle." 

For a moment both were silent. 

"Ah, God distributeth sorrows in His anger. He 
has distributed me nothing else, so His anger must be 
deep. He's been aye against me. I'm damned," 

Yordas began his father's doctrine in opposition to 
Thew's despair, but he was stopped abruptly by the 
other's voice. It broke into a paroxysm of anger 
before which Yordas drew back. 
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" I'm damned, but I'll have something to be damned 
for. If you and your uncle are His instruments for 
distributing the sorrows of His anger I'll be one for 
the devil. . . . Oh, man, do you know what you 
have done to me ! If you had told me from the first, 
and not lied to me, I'd have said nothing. But to 
come in when all's done, when I have watched and 
prayed all these years for her, just to come in on the 
very day and rob me of my life. What am I to call 
you? What wages am I to give you? Do you 
think you'll live in joy with my bride whilst I'm 
again — Haa'd back!" 

" I can defend myself," said Yordas, startled by the 
suddenness of the attack. 

"You'll need," was the retort; and in horror the 
young man realised the desperate nature of his 
infuriated antagonist's intentions. Wholly unpre- 
pared for anything of this kind, Yordas was nailed 
to the ground in the man's grip, whilst Gideon's ex- 
tended arm snatched up a larch stake which lay near 
him. 

" Ay, I'll be damned for something," muttered he, 
raising the great weapon to descend with all his might 
on the upturned face of Yordas. " The world canna 
hold two of the same breed " — But the stake was 
held suspended in a clutch from behind, whilst a 
wren flung its blithe song into the moment's pause 
with thrilling distinctness from the twig of a birch 
tree. 

" Gideon ! " said Mr. Brant in a voice that rolled 
like thunder. "Do not blaspheme! Loose the 
lad ! " 

With a terrified and horror-stricken stare into the 
parson's face, Thew leapt up, convulsively throwing 
his victim from him with such involuntary force that 
Yordas rolled helplessly down the steep bank into 
the foaming stream below, A shriek from behind 
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revealed the presence of Eleanor, as she and Arncliffe 
ran forward and clambered down to the water. But 
Mr. Brant did not move his eyes from those of 
Gideon. 

" This is the hand of God and not of the devil," 
continued he, "and against it you shall not rebel. 
Come with me ! " 

The parson placed his hand gently under Gideon's 
arm and led him away. The man, who but a moment 
ago seemed lost in frenzy, was powerless, and went 
trembling like a vanquished hound. On a green 
space under two trees above a small cascade the 
parson sat down, and at his bidding Gideon sat 
beside him. The man's hands were now linked 
together, and after a period of profound silence the 
parson spoke, 

Yordas lay insensible on the mossy bank below, 
wrapt in his mother's arms, whilst Mr. Arncliffe had 
gone for his groom's assistance. After her recent 
agitation the incident had exercised a powerful effect 
on Eleanor. The shock of her son's imminent peril 
had for the moment dispelled those long-gathering 
fogs of idle and rebellious fancies, and a clear womanly 
glow of the motherhood that was in her possessed her 
frame. All the channels of purest affection were 
suddenly opened, and in artless, spontaneous frag- 
ments she gave tender utterance to all her love for 
this son as if he were still an infant. But perhaps 
even now she knew that he was heedless, and could so 
abandon herself the more. When at last the youth's 
eyes opened, Eleanor's voice ceased and she burst 
into a flood of tears. It was thus that her brother 
and his assistant found her when they came to bear 
Yordas up to the house. The latter had not spoken. 

Medical examination proved the young man to 
have received injury to the head, ugly and dangerous. 
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This was clearly the result of the fall, and nothing 
was said to make it appear other than an accident. 
The doctor's announcement seemed to astonish 
Eleanor. She hurried from the room and joined her 
brother in his library. Bertram was unusually pale, 
and appeared to have been walking to and fro un- 
occupied. He look at his sister nervously, irritably, 
as she came in. 

"How kind and tender you are, Bertram 1" said 
Eleanor quickly, with heightened colour, as she 
returned his glance of anxiety. ** I never thought 
of it. He says it is dangerous, and that the child 
must be nursed here." 

" Yes, of course. Do anything that is necessary. It 
shall be my affair. I go to town to-day, but keep me 
informed. Let me know of anything you want" 

Eleanor seemed puzzled by her brother's display of 
sympathy, for she had not supposed him likely to be 
the subject for sensibility of this sort. 

"Have — have the other two come back?" asked 
Bertram. 

" Oh, I meant to tell you that my husband just left 
a message to say that he will take charge of that 
ruffian, and see him safely home. He has always 
had some strong influence over the man. I don't 
think we need seek any legal aid. Such an outburst 
was I suppose natural, for he is a gloomy fanatic, 
and I remember hearing at Harthope that he had 
lost a bride before in his youth under painful 
circumstances." 

" H'm," said Bertram. " Are they not coming here 
at all then ? " he added curtly. 

The negative seemed to affect Mr. AmcliflTe favour- 
ably, and later that day he left his country place for 
London. 

The doctor proved to be right, and Yordas had a 
serious illness. Day and night his mother watched 
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him, and through all the distressing fluctuations of 
delirium the woman's soul was kept in a constant state 
of anxiety and dread. Incoherent and inane as the 
youth's wanderings were to nurse and doctor, to 
Eleanor their meaning was poignant and profound. 
The boy was ceaselessly battling in defence of his 
father against murderous assaults, and yet, from 
exclamations that escaped him, the scene of his con- 
tests seemed to be invariably within the walls of a 
theatre. Frequently the woman had to escape from 
the room weeping. But then came the turn, and for 
some days such attacks were fitful. Yordas would 
suddenly stop, aroused to the fact that he was 
rambling, and then with a huge sigh would throw it 
off. Once or twice at such times he caught the eye 
of his mother, but neither would speak of the matter. 
At length followed the conscious convalescence, in 
the latter days of the wind and sun of March. With 
this came a marked uneasiness and restraint between 
mother and son. Yordas was regathering all the 
threads of his actual life which his illness had so 
abruptly snapped. The glimpses of hill and sky that 
he got from his window helped him. But it was just 
these also that seemed to come in the way of easy 
intercourse with his mother, and one day he bluntly 
told her so. They were in the room alone, she stand- 
ing beside the window. 

" Now, if father was here " — but he stopped, vexed 
at his stupidity. " Has he ever been to see me ? " he 
asked as an abrupt refuge. 

"Yes, several times. He is coming again to- 
morrow." 

" Poor old father I I hope it will be such a day as 
this for him. He always loves those glittering March 
clouds," 

They spoke no more then, but that same day, in 
the evening, when Eleanor came to read Yordas to 
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sleep as usual, each knew that there was something to 
be said. They tried a chapter of the book, it was 
Guy Mannering^ but neither attended. It was given 
up. Yordas looked at his mother and laughed, but 
the mirth astonished Eleanor, so far was she from any 
such humour. 

" I have been thinking, mother, of how much you 
have suffered." 

" And it makes you laugh ? " 

" Yes, it really does at some times." 

The lady burst into tears, but Yordas remained 
placid. 

" Only because it is over," added he at a favour- 
able moment. 

" Over ? " 

" Over, mother," he proceeded, taking possession of 
her hand. "You have only suffered because you 
have rebelled. You have seen indignity in service, 
humility, and self-denial. You will now know these 
to be the only rational law of life, as my father 
teaches. In knowing this you will find peace, and 
with peace will come happiness. Ranting platitudes, 
aren't they ? But for Uiose that love, mother, there 
can be no other creed. We can go home soon now, 
and you will see." 

But Eleanor tore away her hand, and escaped 
from the room. She only came in for a moment 
later. Quickly she folded him in her arms, muttered, 
" Yes, good-night," and was gone again. 

Although Yordas lay calmly, it was some time 
before he got to sleep. 

Mr. Brant arrived the next day, according to 
arrangement. Circumstances never seemed to have 
any outward effect on the parson, so he looked the 
same as for all his life he had appeared to Yordas. 
He brought a letter from Baillie, which the youth 
thrust under his pillow, saying — 
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" And Gideon ? What has become of him ? " 

" Oh, he has returned to the shore. I have spoken 
to Mr. Coulter about him, and he is going to devote 
his life altogether to local religious work. He can 
be of much help there on the coast, and it is really 
what he is best fitted for. ... I made a terrible 
mistake." 

"You, father?" 

The parson said " Yes " in such a way that the 
matter closed there. After it they talked in a frank 
and intimate manner as if nothing had ever occurred 
to break the current of their home existence. 



CHAPTER XXXIIl 

WHAT'S DONE 

IT was of this characteristic in his father that 
Yordas was thinking as he lay alone after read- 
ing BailHe's letter. Mr. Brant's acquiescence in 
established circumstance might have appeared mere 
lack of energy to one not familiar with his life and 
history. His son was unable to explain it so. Ex- 
planation, strictly speaking, Yordas did not require, 
for inherited qualities gave him instinctive under- 
standing of it Still he liked to ponder it, and 
compare the outcome with what he could discern 
of his own faculties. 

This acceptance of fact, and swift certainty of 
vision, in Mr. Brant, had to Eleanor always been the 
harshest aspect of his piety. To her needs it in- 
variably made him appear hard and inflexible. 
Therefore it was that she had awaited his arrival 
at Capple Rigg with so much misgiving and even 
dread. Self-distrust had again unnerved the woman, 
through the breach which her own irresistible affec- 
tions had made in her defiant armour. E\'en she 
herself could feel that nobody would give her credit 
for hall the valiant struggle she had made. She 
could now see upon what her son insisted, the con- 
trast of the two lives in merely moral achievement, 
but, if she discerned humiliation there, humility 
demanded a still stricter search. 
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No, Eleanor felt that she could not again fling herself 
at her husband's feet. When she had last done so, 
she was suffering under penury and defeat, and was 
helped besides by a last generous outburst of passion 
and youth, Eleanor's youth had gone, she was now 
something over forty. Not only had something 
gone; much too was added. 

"O m; 
Age 

So when at last Eleanor had to face her husband, 
although she was in no degree rebellious or scornful, 
she was far from submissive or at ease. For years 
their slight intercourse had been conventional, and 
always in front of others. Here they were to be 
alone, and under exceptional and peculiar conditions. 
Eleanor had managed to be out when her husband 
arrived. When she came in he was with Yordas. 
But she did not go up. A little later, hearing his step 
descend, the lady came out of the room to meet him. 

" Here you are 1 " she said. 

" Once more, Eleanor," replied Mr. Brant, taking 
her hand and just holding it as he accompanied her 
into the room she had left. 

It was the room in which Eleanor used to play 
to him in her maidenhood, and without a word Mr, 
Brant said as much in glancing around the apart- 
ment. His wife started and coloured. She had 
hoped all this would be dead in him. The place 
was furnished differently, but that mountain picture 
framed by the window was unalterable. The parson's 
eyes rested on it. Most of his old parish of Norgill 
was displayed there, and dreamlike memories of 
a pre-existence, in which most of his present emotions 
lay rooted, held possession of him. Placid possession, 
apparently, for his features betrayed no trace of 
agitation. But his first words were — 
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''It moves me still, Eleanor. I thought I was 
older." 

" Is zge to free us from emotions ? " said she. 
" Mine become keener." 

He shook his head with a smile. 

" How little we foresaw of our life when we were 
last together here. But how much is better than it 
might have been 1 Bitterness at least is gone — ^you 
can finally pardon me ? " 

Eleanor winced under this old submissive sim- 
plicity. She had hoped for the sterner mood. 

"I can bear the boy's anger better than this," 
she said. " It is juster, nearer Sie truth of things." 

"Eleanor, we must not re-open this. It is far, 
far behind and long since disposed of. We will 
have no bandying of responsibility. Whilst we have 
this quiet moment I am only anxious to know that 
you forgive me, if possible that you can even feel 
with me 

* 'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.' 

Can you tell me this ? " 

" I would rather show it you," was the quick reply. 

The parson started and looked from the window 
at her. 

"In Yordas we are inseparable, Anthony. Our 
love that gave us him can never be lost, and can 
need no forgiveness. He has called me home. May 
I show you that in him are merged all our differ- 
ences ? " 

Mr. Brant was startled as well as surprised. 
Yordas had not referred to his mother. 
. "Is this wise?" said the parson. **The most 
generous intention can hardly sustain a radical altera- 
tion of life ; and of impulse, Eleanor, we must all 
beware. I have been glad that circumstances at 
last allowed you to gain some of that life of which 
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I, in youthful selfishness, sought to deprive you. Is 
it prudent to think of altering this ? " 

Here again was the calm dispassionate attitude 
that agitated, even irritated, Eleanor. His indigna- 
tion was far lighter. 

"It is not, likely that you should trust me," she 
exclaimed. "To your sincerity all my life has been 
that of a designing hypocrite. For my own ends 
I have first wrecked your life, then that of the boy 
and of all those on whom his depended. Naturally 
it seems impossible that I can have any power to 
repair even a fraction of this. But Yordas declares 
nothing is irreparable, and presumably you have 
taught him this. Let me try." 

" Of course, I would do all in my power to help 
you. I am only taken unawares. Do not mis- 
understand me." 

" How could I misunderstand a whole lifetime of 
unspeakable generosity ! It is I that am misun- 
derstood." 

"If you can possibly find rest with us, come, 
Eleanor, Not so much is misunderstood as you may 
imagine. I know that you have not found peace. 
If I could help you to it, I should feel that the 
best part of my life was yet to come." 

No more was said at that time, and the two 
returned together to their son's room, 

It was with implicit truth that Mr. Brant had ex- 
pressed his astonishment. Except through definite 
religious emotion, he knew of no means whereby 
the disposition could be materially altered, and he 
had long concluded that his wife was incapable of 
what he deemed religious zeal. Ecstatic impulse she 
had betrayed on former occasions, especially at the 
time of her first humiliating return to Harthope, but 
that expression had very soon ended as he expected. 
He saw something diflferent in her now, and thought 
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of it. There was no penury to spur her to this 
sacrifice; no passionate personal appeal now was 
used. There was evidently devoted love to Yordas, 
so, therefore, perhaps room for hope. Moreover, the 
person knew his own impressions not so infallible 
as ten years before. . . . Yes, yes ; distinctly hope. 

During the two days he remained there, no more 
direct reference was made to the theme. All appeared 
tacitly to have accepted a certain situation, and a 
quiet tone of abstract but affectionate familiarity 
marked their talk. With this new and unexpected 
atmosphere about him Mr. Brant departed. It put 
him into no exalted mood. What he had once 
thought the golden bowl of an earthly life had 
been so irreparably broken, and his whole detached 
spiritual attitude so long confirmed, that any change 
was most probably beyond his power. An origfinally 
strong individuality, although susceptible in the 
highest degree of the needs of common humanity, 
had apparently by force of circumstances enabled 
itself to do without them, and by the exclusive 
development of certain elementary traits had become 
merged in the vast impersonality that broods upon 
the face of the waters. From such solemn baptism 
into the profoundest realms of solitude there is no 
return. Only the devout soul can sustain it, and 
only in the weakening of piety does the measure of 
our horror of it lie. 

The day after Mr. Brant got home he took Baillie 
out with him to bring down the sheep. The young 
woman noticed the reflective mood in which he had 
returned, and she expected a talk. There was a 
fierce north wind blowing, but in tiie hollow they 
felt little of the blast that swept across the summits, 
ruffling the grass, and combing white partings in 
the wool of any sheep exposed to it. The parson 
said they would have snow, and in these matters. 
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at anyrate, he was infallible still, A portion of his 
glebe close to the house was walled in from the 
hillside, and to that field his scattered flock was 
brought when storms necessitated hand-feeding and 
shelter. Whilst the dog scoured the slope with his 
ringing bark, Baillie and her companion walked 
calmly after in more quiet talk. 

Nevertheless Mr. Brant's mind was active, even 
agitated. There was a subtle change in the scenes 
about him, which means that something had dis- 
turbed his own outlook. The north wind, with 
which he was intimate, if with anything, whistled 
new tunes ; the Harthope water had changed its 
burden. The parson was in a strange land. This 
gave a certain indirectness and apparent hesitation 
to his statements that astonished Baillie. She had 
looked for results the exact opposite of this. The 
world was becoming so clear and direct to her. After 
the religious submission of Gideon to a world of 
nothing but sacrifice, and his initiation into wholly 
supernal aims, nothing could have so advanced the 
young woman's tranquillity as the repair of Mr. 
Brant's broken life. It was just this that seemed 
to have come upon them in the only possible way, 
and yet this pious and beloved man betrayed a 
wavering that no kind of affliction had ever been 
able to bring. She listened to him with eager atten- 
tion, for she was herself now conscious not only of 
fearless but invincible strength. A new force was 
in her, and she no longer implicitly trusted Mr. 
Brant. Even he could err, and she knew that he 
was now erring in his own case as he had formerly 
done in hers. She was certain that he knew nothing 
of womanly love. The conviction distressed her on 
her benefactor's behalf. 

But she had not courage to assert herself all at 
once. She simply held to her contention that Mrs, 
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Brant was right, and that the united life before them 
all was a wonderful explanation of the agony they 
had gone through. 

Even the parson himself did not say all he wanted 
to say that morning. The sheep were gathered in 
anticipation of the snow, and Baillie left him. Then, 
in an unknown restlessness, Mr. Brant went off alone, 
and did not get back until it was after dinner-time. 
He was taciturn through the meal, and shut himself 
up afterwards in his stiKiy. It was not until Sunday 
that Baillie found an opportunity of opening her 
mind to him. 

In the morning of that day the clergyman preached 
a sermon which affected the young woman consider- 
ably, since she imagined she could interpret it more 
significantly than most hearers. It was based upon 
the text Mark i. 35 : " And in the morning, rising 
up a great while before day, He went out, and de- 
parted into a solitary place, and there prayed." All 
saw that the preacher was more deeply moved than 
upon an ordinary occasion, and others as well as 
Abram Gourlock recalled another sermon preached 
some years before, when Yordas had once come home 
unexpectedly. Not that the topic or drift was similar, 
but an intense personal fervour was common to both. 
This time Mr. Brant's two points were solitude and 
prayer, and it was perhaps inevitable that one as 
intimately acquainted with the parson's mind as 
Baillie, should see in his remarks more than abstract 
points. 

After supper the two sat in the study. No doubt 
both were thinking that this was the last Sunday on 
which they would be thus alone, and there was a 
peculiar tenderness between them. Baillie, as usual, 
was on the buffet by the fender when Mr. Brant 
came in to take the arm-chair. Neither pretended to 
read. 
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"You said solitude is a. privilege, a gift of God, 
granted only to a few," said BaiUie, looking wistfully 
up at him. 

" What we call solitude, Bailiie," smiled the parson. 
" But that sermon was not for you. Didn't you also 
note that I connected solitude chiefly with early 
morning and eventide ? Your life is at neither." 

" But that does not say the sermon was not for 
me," declared the girl, colouring a little. "You 
know what you and Yordas have been to me all 
my life. I have always felt a child of yours. Can 
I help thinking of anything that affects youp Love 
and trust us, Mr. Brant, and you will not feel solitary 
any longer. It is dreadful for you to /ove solitude." 

Bailiie started as the parson laughed almost gaily. 

"Not at all dreadful, my tender, kind, little maid. 
Solitude is dreadful only when it arises from hatred 
of mankind. The solitude I refer to arises from 
excessive love, if 1 may be arrogant enough to say 
so. Besides, you are a fine one to be talking of 
solitude. I could easily turn the points of suspicion 
into your own bosom. I could say that you are 
a confirmed solitary. That you have wrapped your- 
self up in completest isolation, .so that no outside 
ray of human companionship can possibly reach you. 
You are impregnable . . . But now off to bed. I 
must preach no more." 

This escape astonished Bailiie. She knew that 
such a tone must not be contested. She rose to go. 
In bidding Mr. Brant good-night the girl offered to 
kiss him with childlike simplicity. But the parson 
paused to gaze absently at her, Then he wrapt her 
in a warm embrace, muttered a blessing, and off she 
went. 

When alone, the man took from a table-drawer 
that statement he had written so many years ago 
for the use of his son, and sat down to read. He 
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frequently looked into the fire for some minutes at 
a time, but he read the sheets through. At the end 
he had to clear his eyes, and afterwards continued to 
gaze at the early portrait of himself that the narrative 
called up. He had not looked at it for a long time. 
It was not that this and that detail was altered. 
What he beheld there was no longer himself. The 
personality presented was unremembered. The at- 
mosphere of Norgill with which the picture was 
invested influenced and agitated him still; the rest 
might never have been his. 

And yet this Eleanor was coming. In less than 
a week she would be an inseparable part of his 
seclusion. In Yordas they were inseparable, she 
had said. Mr. Brant recognised that they should be, 
but as regarded himself were they ? Was the woman- 
hood of his wife, as a lifetime had displayed it, an 
inseparable, an undivided portion of himself? Parental 
love was a reality of quite terrible force to him; 
but marital? If she had come to him suffering, 
in tears, even yet — The parson strode to and fro. 

Yes, peace, peace. But how? . . . He knew of 
but one peace, the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. How impart this to Eleanor? Dark 
though the night was, and windy, Mr. Brant went 
out and wandered. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE PRIEST'S CLRUGH 

IT was on the last day of March that Yordas and 
his mother travelled to Harthope. No more 
appropriate time could have been chosen, for in 
those wintry spring days the hills and streams pre- 
sented some of their most characteristic features, and 
such certainly as had played a most important part 
in the life of the remote parsonage. There had been 
Mr, Brant's expected snowstorm some days before, 
but most had melted and the swollen burns had 
settled into a clear brown. Over the hills swept a 
surging south-west wind, dimming the sunny blue 
above with trails of filmy cloud and vapour. As 
they rode through the various fords in threading the 
long valley Yordas would fling down the window of 
the vehicle, and like a child stare at the water 
splashing round the wheels, or listen to the startled 
dipper that flew whistling down the stream. On 
reaching the parsonage he was still in boyish spirits, 
and seemed to claim charge of all the family. Even 
Martha submitted to his directions. 

In Eleanor there was timidity. Not only for the 
rest of that day but for many days afterwards she 
showed something of the restraint of a visitor. This 
startled and surprised Yordas, for it was so much 
more marked than on his father's visit to Capple 
Rigg. He playfully rallied his mother, even ex- 
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postulated with her. His father's attitude satisfied 
him completely. Spring days came on, and the 
youth's health became once more aggressive. He 
brought up his plans which had been discussed and 
approved of during his convalescence at Norgill. It 
was early in May that he set off. 

For the two or three years that were deemed 
necessary to complete his qualification for his pro- 
fession Baillie was to continue to make the parsonage 
her home. This was Mr. Brant's stipulation, which 
no suggestion or persuasion of his son could remove. 
For the remodelling of their life Yordas thought his 
father and mother ought to have been alone, but he 
could not say so. Nevertheless, as Baillie shared 
his opinion, it was not difficult for them to form 
pretty schemes for furthering the pious object they 
had in view. 

Dazzled by the glory of their youthful souls, the 
lovers knew little of the demand they made. Eleanor 
herself knew better. Here at home the prospect 
changed even from what it had appeared at NorgilL 
With her cleared eyes daily upon Mr. Brant, his 
life gained in distinctness, and her own humiliation 
grew keener at the view. Every word of her son, 
uttered in his most relentless moment, became fire in 
her brain, consuming all her defences. The parson's 
life no longer seemed an imaginative picture to be 
analysed and weighed by tids or that fanciful 
standard. It now stood here bare bdfore her in 
the rugged simplicity of its moral force. It is 
doubtful whether she had ever really felt it a thing 
to be laughed at She did not now even feel it a 
thing to be scorned. 

For a time Eleanor bore her suffering well, drawing 
even consolation from it Baillie r^x>rted fully to 
Yordas, and on his visits home he could see for 
himself. Although it was not likely that his own 
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ardour would ever be dimmed, he had, to be sure, 
heard of the general impression that age affected 
the tender emotions, and whether the notion were 
true or no in the abstract, he knew that his poor 
father had had exceptional strains to endure. After 
one visit in the autumn Yordas spoke to his mother, 
and she burst into tears. 

" It is too late," she said in the utmost agitation. 
" I flung it away and it cannot be regained." 

"Courage, mother! It will be," said the youth, 
trembling with tenderness. 

"Never! ... I had no religion then, ... If I 
could only have seen the sacred duty" — But her 
distress stopped her voice, and she allowed her son 
to support her while he whispered his consolation. 

And yet Mr. Brant was striving to bring permanent 
peace to the life of his wife, Re-marriage he knew 
to be beyond him. From personal tenderness he 
recoiled. But he made superhuman efforts to 
develop intellectual, imaginative, and religious sym- 
pathies. The one touch which Eleanor needed to 
rekindle her soul was, however, denied, and both 
knew it But Yordas had spoken boldly this time, 
and his mother pondered. On the evening of the 
day he left, she resolved. 

Disheartening memories of that dark and stormy 
night at Norgill parsonage persistently clung to her 
as she came down the stairs. The study bore the 
same relative position to the staircase, and there was 
again a wind outside ; but surely, she felt, the differ- 
ence of her intentions should have counteracted all 
this. She tapped at the door and entered. Again 
that strange inviolable calm. Even her husband 
received her with that same old smile, as if in league 
to defeat her. She shuddered, and then his face 
too changed. His mind had flashed back with hers, 
and she saw it. 
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" But it is all so different, my husband," exclaimed 
Eleanor. " Oh, believe me, it is all gone ! " 

" I do believe you," said the parson in an unusual 
voice. 

" Then take me back ! " 

" Have I not done so? " 

" Do not mock me, Anthony ! You have pardoned 
me, you have done more than it seemed possible for 
a man to do, but can you never again love me? 
Human love you once said was a divine and glorious 
thing. Must I go to my grave and know that for 
ever I have robbed you of this? Isn't there still 
much of life before us ? Can I not yet redeem some- 
thing of the past ? " 

" You have, you have, Eleanor. . . . But we cannot 
be young again. It is in the beyond, not here, that 
we must be one again. . . . Do I not show that I love 
you tenderly ? " he asked in some alarm. 

" You do ; still there is a whole gulf between us. 
Can we not here be one once more ? Nay, must we 
not if ever we are to be again truly united ? Now I 
know something of what I gave in to. For the first 
time I can see the real meaning and beauty of 
sacrifice. Let me make it a reality instead of a 
belief and a wish only." 

Eleanor looked strikingly beautiful in her pleading. 
The expression of her features, more than tone and 
words, urged her sincerity on her husband. But his 
emotion was no recovering of former passion. It was 
as though a new person pressed her suit on him, and 
it was this that made his agitation extreme. Unity 
he felt with his son alone. His soul had attained 
to heights in which no other earthly tie was needed, 
or even possible. But his imagination was active 
still. 

"Eleanor" — he began. But his wife, suddenly 
taking his hand checked him. She looked into his face 
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with a smile of entreaty, and said, " Well ? " The 
man's frame quivered, a mist came before his eyes 
and he staggered. As he fell, Eleanor caught him 
and lowered him gently to the floor. 

On coming to himself, Mr. Brant saw that it was 
Martha beside him. 

" Have you ever had it before ? " she said. 

" Oh yes, Martha ; it is nothing." 

And so it seemed. The parson sternly refused to 
be counted an invalid, and things went on as before. 

Except that there was still further change in 
Eleanor. Not by look or sign did she renew her 
efforts to regain her husband. When Yordas came 
home he was again startled by the difference he saw. 
Baillie admitted that she did not fully understand it. 
Mr. Brant's spirits had as visibly revived as that 
submissive and watchful anxiety had taken possession 
of his wife. Complete confidence was not possible 
even between Eleanor and her son. But between 
Yordas and his father increased tenderness was 
visible. It was March, and the two went for all their 
old walks in the spirits of many a year ago. The 
rugged cleft known as the Priest's Cleugh was 
frequently visited, and the parson never wearied of 
sitting there and talking to " the boy," or listening to 
all his plans of future work amongst the hills. 

After Yordas had gone, it broke into an exception- 
ally warm and early spring, which continued for some 
weeks. Mr. Brant was incessantly out of doors, even 
missing his meals occasionally. Martha was angry 
with him, but Eleanor did not venture to say any- 
thing. For all, the parson had only blessings and 
smiles. One Thursday, a morning of the utmost 
purity and brilliance, he spoke at breakfast of taking 
"apiece" (the shepherd's term for a pocket lunch), 
and making no haste to get back. He would be 
ready for tea with Yordas in the evening. Martha 
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bluntly contested it, but had to give way, and Mr. 
Brant set forth. The next day was Good Friday, 
and he was completing a special sermon. It was a 
life-long habit of his to do this in solitude and the 
open air. On this occasion he walked directly to the 
Priest's Cleugh, and as he ascended the defile the 
words that ran persistently through his mind were, 
" And in the morning, rising up a great while before 
day. He went out, and departed into a solitary place, 
and there prayed." They were not associated with 
his present reflections except in a general way, but 
bit by bit the ideas which they recalled, and to which 
he had endeavoured to give utterance in that sermon 
he once preached, got Sie better of the rest That 
incarnation, so to speak, of solitude and prayer would 
always appear to Mr. Brant with the acutest reality, 
but now he was conscious of a solemn union, even 
identification, with the figure he had conceived. The 
suspicion of impiety or arrogance did not now 
trouble this sense. His spirit did not seem altogether 
his own ; at least, was not at all subject to his human 
will He had not long any sensation of will in the 
matter. A child puts his hand into that of a parent's 
in the dark, and simply goes. It was thus the parson 
of Harthope went up into the rocks, and at his usual 
spot sat down. He laid by bis side the paper on 
which he jotted down his thoughts, but a little puff 
of wind removed it and he took no trouble to get 
it again. 

Baillie had heard the debate between Martha and 
the parson, and had also watched the latter go. 
During her occupations of the morning she could 
not throw the departing figure from her mind. 
Yordas was coming to-night. For a long time she 
had been dissatisfied with herself, troubled with a 
consciousness of having come short of her duty. 
She fancied that with her lay the ultimate conquest 
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of Mr. Brant. She felt quite truly that nobody knew 
such freedom with him as she did, and it seemed as 
if she had not exercised that privilege to the extent 
that circumstances demanded. Yordas was coming. 
What would she have to say? It was in the middle 
of the morning that she resolved to make one more 
attempt. It should be the last, and was planned in 
a bolder vein than any she had yet ventured. 

At the dinner-table Mr. Brant was still absent, and 
nobody talked. Afterwards Baillie was at liberty to 
escape. She went up the water, intending to visit 
the Priest's Cleugh first as the most likely place to 
find the wanderer. She walked reflectively but 
animated by the most glowing thoughts. Every 
footstep awoke some memory of her past life, which 
went to make her present, and foreshadow her future, 
one. In a few hours Yordas himself would be leading 
her up here in the sunset, for it was always his first 
walk on coming home. . . , She climbed up the 
defile, and at a point stopped. Then onwards, draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. Her heart beat madly. 
Impossible! But no — Still, why didn't he shout 
as usual? He did not even move down to meet her. 
He raised his finger and beckoned her to him with 
a solemn, spectral sign. Baillie was not superstitious, 
or she might have suspected herself of being the 
subject of a new sense. Undoubtedly it was Yordas 
in the flesh. 

"Baillie, can this be true?" said he to her, in such 
a bewildered tone of agony that for an instant she 
was paralysed. They both looked downwards at Mr. 
Brant who was lying there. Then the girl dropped 
silently to her knees and took her lover's hands into 
both her own. So they continued for a long time. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

EPITAPH 

ONE day in March the following year, as Gideon 
Thew was wending his way along the coast 
on a pious errand to a neighbouring village, he found 
a little boy stretched prone in the sunshine at the top 
of the cliff called Cushat Stiel. The turf was short 
and scant there, and the boy lay on a patch almost 
wholly usurped by a little white flower whose fairy 
battalions had fearlessly responded to the sun's first 
call, and now made the soil look as if sprinkled with 
salt. Not observant of such details as a rule, Gideon 
noticed the sight for the first time, and approached 
the place with some curiosity. The lad, whose chin 
was in his hand, stared out to sea, and was startled 
by the man's abrupt inquiry, "What have you got 
there ? " Without getting up, the youngster followed 
Gideon's eyes to the ground and said, " Are they no' 
bonnie?" Thew lay down beside him to examine them, 
and they talked in a homely way of their discovery. 

It had been a mild winter and was now an early 
spring. Here the sun smote quite hot from a hazy 
cloudless sky into which the larks had long since 
risen from the sandy links all along the shore. 
Gideon lingered for some time with his young com- 
panion in that quiet spot, and their talk wandered 
from one to another of the things about them. The 
expanse of sea lay still and very blue before them, 
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the water scarcely lapping on the reef of rock below, 
but every now and then bursting into a little quiet 
splash like a mermaid's laugh. On the flat sand 
where the rocks ended was a group of seagulls at 
the water's edge, and even they talked and wrangled 
quietly as if ashamed to disturb the natural calm of 
things. Presently another note rose, thrilling and 
clear, and the boy cried "Harkl" It was repeated 
two or three times, and then the bird flow swiftly up 
from the beach and sped above their heads, the boy 
seeming to watch it breathlessly with lips apart, at 
which Thew smiled. "Yon's a whaap," said the lad, 
when he could see it no longer. " Do you ken where 
they ganV" 

" Ay, they gan' to the hills." 

" I'd like weel to follow 'em." 

" Welt you may," said Thew ardently, " for a good 
man lives yonder." And scarcely conscious of what 
he did, Gideon broke into an impassioned description 
of the green and quiet vales of Harthope which were 
the curlew's summer home ; of the secluded happy 
life ivithin them ; of Mr. Brant, whose spirit for this 
speaker seemed to animate and even typify that 
pastoral land. The man became so excited that 
the boy stared, surprised. 

"Ay, I should like awfii' wee] to gan' yonder," chimed 
in he as chorus when Gideon's voice had ceased. 

In the silence that followed, both of them rested 
their eyes on the musselly shelf of rock which slanted 
into the sea below. There were great tufts of dark 
seaweed on it, which the water drew backwards and 
forwards as it rose and fell. 

" Is no' that like a woman's hair ? " said the boy 
presently. 

But Thew started from his reverie as if he was shot. 

"Ay, laddie, it is," he said at last, recovering 
himself with a sigh ; " awfu' like," With which 
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words he rose and abruptly departed, leaving the 
boy to pursue his meditations alone. 

Vivid thoughts disturbed Gideon throughout that 
day, and in troubled sleep at night he was carried 
away to Bridgend, enacting again there with confused 
and dreamlike variations his experiences of many 
years before, when Abram Gourlock's gig was broken 
and two female visitors were accommodated in his 
own cottage for the night It was the ringing notes 
of Abram's chorus of "John Peel " that seemed actually 
to awake him. But it was dark, the sound only of 
the full tide breaking calmly upon the sand outside, 
and Gideon was unable to sleep again. By the time 
he got up he had resolved to give that day to follow- 
ing the curlew, from almost as irresistibly instinctive 
a call as the bird itself. 

The wind blew more keenly from the east, but 
otherwise the day resembled the one before. Out of 
a blue hazy sky shone the unclouded sun upon grey 
bare fields and warm dusty roads. All the day the 
man marched westwards at an even pace, sitting once 
to partake of food, but stopping for nothing else. 
The hills, which had marked the horizon at first, drew 
nearer and nearer, until in the afternoon Thew stood 
on Bleakhope Edge. He had already traversed 
upwards of thirty miles. There, just before him, lay 
the broad winding dale, and, beyond, all the familiar 
heights shoulder to shoulder. Associations thronged 
quickly upon him, but of actual faces he met none 
that he knew, and he did not turn aside to seek any. 
At the bridge where the Red bum came down into 
the Harthope water he paused to reflect a moment, 
perhaps to listen to the whistle of the dipper he had 
startled, and to look into the clear running stream 
down which a bit of red bracken was floating. Then 
on again to the parsonage. 

As he passed the graveyard he just cast his eye 
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over the wall at a tombstone which stiSl leaned 
forward, and to his astonishment he saw within 
the enclosure several trespassing sheep. Mr. Brant 
never permitted this. Still more surprising, in the far 
wall was a breach through which sheep were at that 
moment leisurely issuing. The sight aroused Gideon, 
From it he glanced towards the house. No sound 
came from it, although from his watch and the sun 
he knew that Martha must be milking the cow at 
that moment. He had purposely planned it so. As 
he drew nearer, the solemn stillness continued un- 
broken. Even the watchful dog disregarded his 
footstep. Between the back door and the byre the 
pilgrim stood bewildered. He pressed upon his stick 
and drew his hand over his eyebrow. The door was 
fast closed, and weeds grew on the very threshold. 
So Gideon went round to the front, and there he 
realised that the house was empty and deserted. 
Bare shutters blinded the windows : Mr. Brant's 
garden was wild. No greater shock could have 
fallen upon this beholder had he seen the place in 
flames. He turned away stricken. 

But all around Redburnshank was activity enough. 
The geese with blatant, dissonant clamour heralded 
the approach of the stranger, and two dogs eagerly 
snatched up the alarm. A man, whose voice had 
already resounded, now turned it to the dogs as he 
looked over the brae for an explanation of the uproar. 
He continued attentively looking, but not until Thew 
was but a few yards away did Abram recognise the 
figure. 

" Bless ray stars if it's no' Gideon ! " he cried, with 
an astonishment almost as profound as Gideon's own 
at the parsonage. And with a ferocious grip of the 
hand he drew his visitor into the presence of Bella. 
This reception restored to Thew the thread of ex- 
istence which he had lost. 
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As they sat about the fire during the evening, 
Gideon was first of all put in possession of the few 
facts that had escaped him during the past twelve 
months. Abram had frankly to confess the fears f '" 
had restrained himself and Yordas from bidding 
visitor to the parson's funeral, an explanation wl 
Thew received without remark. Misconstruing 
silence, the shepherd was preparing to remove all 
appearance of unkindness and neglect, when his 
hearer stopped him short. " No doubt you did 
right," said he. "But you ought to have told me 
since." 

" Ay, ay, but yen puts things off, ye ken," returned 
Abram, in his blunt conciliatory tone, and then 
hurrying on to draw away Thew's reflections. " Man, 
ye canna tell how we miss him. The countryside is 
juist another thing entirely altogether without him to 
gie it a kind o' light Bless you, the varry birdies 
and flowers ken it nicely, for I'm tarr'ble sure they 
dinna haa'd oot sae blithely now that his eye is no' 
on 'em. They were aa' acquent wi" him, ye ken.'' 

" We shall all be different," assented Gidi 
gravely, " But why is the parsonage no' 'habited ? 

" They tell me they canna get a body to come inl 
it. They're aa' for the toons, and Hartup's a bit 
the road, ye ken. And it's no' everybody that 
make eighty pound a year gan' as far as Mr. Bi 
could. My Uella there can equal him, but thci 
naebody else. They're aa' gaen," 

" Do you have no service at all then ? " demani 
Thew in surprise. 

" Ou ay, they whiles come through in the aifterm 
when there's a full moon and the weather's fii 
They talk o' tacking us on to Shilmerton again. 111 
Mr. Brant says it was langsyne; and we'll aiblins 
have service yence a month. But it's aa' changed, 
tarr'ble changed," 
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And so they talked until it was time for bed. Family- 
arrangements required that Abram and his visitor 
should sleep together. Before they all separated, 
Gideon led the worship, and afterwards the two men 
remained together. As they prepared for rest, Thew 
looked about him with mock astonishment. 

" But Where's the whisky? " he asked ironically. 

" Man I hae maist dean wi' it. It was fair getting 
the inaistry o' me, and I daurna say where it 'ud ha' 
led me. At first I whiles wanted it badly, and 
thought it 'ud never dae,but I cam' through, and now 
I dinna ken what it is to be drouthy. And you, lad, 
are you wed yet ? " 

" Ay, I'm wed," 

Abram started up with surprise as he was about to 
blow out the candle, his features aglow with grotesque 
amazement in their proximity to the strong light, 

"I'm wed to the bride Mr. Brant gave me," 
continued Gideon, even smiling, " the only one a man 
like me can want. If you find her, Abram, you find 
a love passing the love of women. It's a love no 
mortal can take from you, that no waves can ever 
drown, If any" — 

"Ay, ay," interposed his companion, " tarr'ble like 
the thing." 

So Gourlock blew out the light, and Redburnshank 
became a part of the mountain silence. But as 
Gideon lay awake he heard the wind gently moaning, 
and at dawn it was blowing a keen north-east. This, 
however, only served to give the air a translucent 
cleanliness, and when, after their early meal, Thew 
set ofif alone for the Priest's Cleugh, he found heaven 
and earth all a glitter in the rising sun. He first 
descended to Harthope, and, when he had driven all 
the sheep from the graveyard, he spent the fir.st 
couple of hours in repairing the breach in the wall 
with the stones which had fallen, and strengthened 
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any other parts that appeared defective. After this 
he was a short time in the church, the door of which 
was unlocked, and the interior unaltered. He then 
cleared all the weeds from the stones in the back 
yard of the parsonage, and as he finished this the 
sun became obscured, and a pelting hailstorm came 
rattling about his head which sent him to the byre 
for shelter. When the shower had passed, he pulled 
up all the weeds from the path and flower borders of 
the front garden, and then in the brilliant sunlight of 
midday went on to the Priest's Qeugh. 

He kept to the side of the stream, the water 
toddling in radiant laughter beside him, until he 
reached the steep tributary cleft down which the 
water tumbled and foamed. He mounted the rugged 
track, loose stones falling sometimes from his foot- 
steps and rolling down below, and so gained the 
point of his pilgrimage. The sun shone full upon 
the frowning rock, and the small terrace which 
Gideon knew the parson had frequented, and upon 
which, from Abram's account, he knew that he had 
died. Most of the herbage in the crevices consisted 
of last year's stalks, dead and brown, but the long 
narrow fronds of the hard fern formed rosettes still 
brilliant and green, and from these the pilgrim 
gathered relics. As his eyes rested devoutly upon 
9ie little patch of ground, which was now raised for 
this man to a spot of highest sanctity, he tried to 
picture every detail of the solemn event with which 
his mind was filled. The expression of the familiar 
features stood out clear to him as he gazed for them ; 
the repose and majesty of the figure. But it was 
alive. The attitude of death he could not invest it 
with. The eyes were open, and fixed on him in that 
calm benignity, which he had always seen them wear. 
He continued looking, and in the fixity of his gaze 
he saw them alter. A fire seemed to arise in them, 
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and gradually that glow of awful, imperious, irresist- 
ible appeal altogether possessed them which only 
once in his life had Gideon beheld. He quivered, 
shuddered, and at last, in an agony of terror, cried in 
a loud voice for pardon. In an instant those visionary 
features changed, and the whole figure faded from 
his sight. Then Gideon saw that the eyes which had 
possessed such terrible reality for him had turned to 
a couple of bright yellow flowers which had expanded 
there in the shelter of the rock, and had unconsciously 
secured his gaze. They were two blossoms of the small 
celandine which in their glittering radiance calmly 
outstared the sun. Thew knelt down and picked 
them, and placed them with the ferns inside his book. 

This vision seemed to compose the man. Presently 
he took up a bit of stone, and on the grey flat surface 
of the rock above him began to write. It was a 
difficult process, but, after much endeavour, as he 
stood back to regard what he had done, these words 
were roughly legible; Here died Parson Brant. He 
continued to look at them, and appeared dissatisfied. 
He felt in his pocket and drew out a strong knife. 
For some time there was a sound of chipping and 
scraping, and when he next drew back there was in 
bold plain print incised upon the rock the word 
HERE. This appeased him, and his face was alight. 
So he fell to work again. 

The sun looked down at him from that brilliant 
sky, as did also the kestrel which from time to time 
hovered directly above his head. Probably it was 
the same bird that had so frequently hovered over 
Mr. Brant there, and which perhaps alone had seen 
him die. But Gideon did not observe it. He was 
too intent upon his work. With his knife as a chisel, 
and for his hammer a block of stone, he went on 
letter by letter until once more he drew back. There 
then stood plain and deep: HERE DIED. 
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And so he wrought slowly and patiently until the 
words were finished Who shall speak of the man's 
ceaseless and profound reflections during the prc^press 
of his work ? Life had held mysterious woes for him, 
to which it appeared no touch but that of Mr. Brant 
had been able to minister. This alone must have 
awakened some subtle interdependence of soul which 
we cannot suppose any mere material parting can 
have severed. Gideon at anyrate did not feel alone 
there. The support which he had found in the actual 
society of Mr. Brant he knew continued to sustain 
him now. Through the heavy and overclouded 
atmosphere which gave body to his finite soul the 
liberated spirit of die' parson raised him to a higher 
plane, imparted to him some bright trail of its own 
infinity. In communion such as this the man stood 
for a long time with his arms folded, looking at the 
blunt epitaph he had wrought, and perhaps thereby 
investing it also for other eyes with some of the 
sentiment which he could not express — 

HERE DIED PARSON BRANT. 

Gideon did not return to Redbumshank, but when 
the clouds of pearl and amethyst were gathering 
beyond the hilltops around the sun he set off for his 
long walk home. It was after midnight when he 
came to his own door. The stars were intensely 
clear over the whole sky, and as he crossed the 
threshold he paused again to listen to the waves 
before that snell north wind thundering on the 
beach. Then he entered and barred the door behind 
him. 
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Gibbon. Edited, witb an Imroduc- ''.''■ I» no'""'diis numetoos Mpm- 

tion and Notes by G BtRttBECK ^tnn'o"n^£^t'^G'!lSS!'-*«: 

HlU., LL.D. Crvnmvva. bi. \ ettiltr Guardian. 
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chmmb. the decline and 
fall of the roman empire. 

By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. B. Burt, LL.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes, Demy 8vo. Gilt 
top, 8f. 6^. each. Also Cr, Zvo, 6s, 
each, 

' At last there is an adequate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . Tne best edition the 
nineteenth centory could produce.' — 
MtmchesUr Gmmrdian, 

* A great piece of editing.' — Academy. 

OUbert White. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
]^ Gilbert White. Edited by L. C. 
Nil ALL, F. R. S. , assisted by W. W ARDE 
Fowler, M. A Crown Zvo, ts, 

C. a. Ornmp. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 
WOOD. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M. A Crown Zvo, dr. 

This edition is the only one which contains 
the complete book as orieinallv pub- 
l^ed. It contains a \cfag Introduction 
and many Footnotes. 



XMuite. LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE ALIGHIERL The Italian 
Text edited by Paget Totmbbb, 
M. A Demy Zvo, Gilt top, Zs, 6d, 
Also Crown Zvo. 6s. 

TennyBon. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED. LORD TENNYSON, 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, M.A 
Crozon Zvo, 6s. 
An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definidve form in 1853. This 
edition contains a lone Introducdonand 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appendix all 
the Poems which Tennjrson afterwards 
omitted. 

Jonathan Swift THE JOURNAL 
TO STELLA. By Jonathan 
Swift. Edited by G. A. Axtken. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

OhesterlLeld. THE LETTERS OF 
LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction 
by C. Strachey, and Notes by A 
Calthrop. Two Volumes. Crown 
Zvo. 6s, each. 



XTbe TRIlotftB of Sbafteapeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 

Messrs. Mbthubn haye in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 
The first volumes are : 



HAMLET. 
Dowden. 



Edited by Edward 
Demy Zvo, y. 6d. 



' Fully up to the level of recent scholarship, 
both £nglish and German.' — Academy. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 



Edward Dowden, LittD. Demy 
Zvo, 31. 6d, 

' No edition of Shakespeare is likely to prove 
more attractive and satisfactory than this 
one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bonnd.' — 
St. James's Gautte. 



XCbe flovela ot Cbarlcs DIcftcns 

Crown Zvo, Each Volume^ cloth 3J. net; leather 4^. 6d. net. 

With Introductions by Mr. George Gissing, Notes by Mr. F. G. Kitton, 

and Topographical Illustrations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With 
Illustrations by E. H. New. Two 
Volumes. 



' As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. 
The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New's illustrations are 



also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the edition.' — Scotsman. 



NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 
Illustrations by R. J. Williams, 
Two Volumes, 
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BLEAK HOUSE. Wilh lUuitnllimi With Illustrations by G. M. Brike- 
bySaATKiCEALCOcK, Two yblumti. low. Two Volumfi. 

OLIVER TWIST. Wilh IHustralions 
bjr G. H. New, 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

Xittle Siograpbles 

Fcap. %vi). Each volume, chih, y. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERL By PAGET TOVUBBE. With i 
ri lustrations. Second Edition. 



fubjecl.' — Aeademji. 



,. S. HoHsauRGH, M.A. With 



Hbe Xittle Xlbtats 

With Introductions, Notes, and Phologravuie Fionliipieces. 

Poll Sve. Each Volumi, cloth is. 6d. net, leatktr u, f>d. tut. 
' Altocetber gpod to look upon, and to handle.'— Oxt/iv*. 
■ In jvindng, binding, ligbtn«>, etc., Ibis is a. perfect «am.'—Fiiel. 
• 1[ li difficult to conceive more allrective volumes. '--J(. /a w«'i Cuttle. 
■Very " 



Delightful editi. 



tefizllyp. 



VANITY FAIR. ByW. M. Tkackk. 
RAV. Wilh an IntroducUoQ by S. 
GwTNN. Tiree Volumci. 



THE princess. ByALFHED, Lobu 
Tknnvson. Edited by Eljzabeth 

WOEDS WORTH. 



THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE, 
Translated by H. F. Caht. Edited 

by Paget ToyNBEE, M.A, 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Mrs, CBAIK. Ediied by Annlf, 



ly Alfred, Lord 



d Notes, by H. C. Beech- 



THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, 
LORD TENNVSON, Editi^d by J. 
C. Collins, M.A. 



A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

LYRICS, With Notes. 
EOTHEN, By A. W. Kinglake. 



Mathesqn. Tiao Volun 
\ LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH 

VERSE. Arranged and edited bv 

T. F. Henderson. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

PROSE. Arranged and edited by 

Mrs. P. A. Baknett. 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDS- 

WORTH. Edited by Nowell C, 

Smith, Feliow of New College, 

SELECTIONS FROM WILLIAM 

BLAKE. Edited by M. Perugini. 

PRIDEAND PREJUDICE. By JANE 

, i-.j;._j Jiy g. y LycAS. 



Austen. 



FORD. By I 
id by E, V. Luc 



Edited I 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Tran 
lated by H. K. Caey. Edited by 

PAQET TOrNBEE, 



S. By V, 
i by S. t 



LAVENGRO. By Geqhcb Borrow. 
Edited by F. Hindes Grooue. 
Tm> yolume!. 
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TR>e Xittle evdJbce 

Pott 800, cUtJk y, ; Uaikir^ y, 6d. mt. 



OXFORD AND ITS CX>LLEGES. 
By J. Wells, M.A, FeUov and 
Tutor of Wadham College. lUas- 
tzatedby E. H. New. FourtkBdUim. 

' An admirable and aocorate little treatise, 
attractively illustrated. '—fK#H!dl 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

* It is brightly written and learned, and is 
just sodi a book as a cnltorcd visitor 
needs.' — ScttsmmM. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By 
B. C. A. WiNDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 

SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By 
RCAWiNDLE,F.R.S.,M.A. Illus- 
trated by E.H. NEW. Second EditUm. 



* One of the most charming gvide books. 

Both for the library and as n trnvdlmg 
companion the book is eqnaUy dioice 
and serriceable.' — Acmdtmy. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Beabant, M.A 
Ilhistrated by E. H. New. 

' A charming little book ; as full of aoond 
information as it is practical in ooocep. 
tion.' — Atkeiupuwu 

'Aocorate, complete, and agreeably written.* 
— LiUraiure. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. ByGE 
Troutbeck. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bedford. 

' A delightful miniature hand - book.'— 
GUufftw Htrald. 

* In comeliness, and perhaps in oomplele* 

ness, this work must take the fiist 
place. '—AauUti^. 
' A really first-rate guide-book.' — 

UUv miur t * 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



TennyioiL THE EARLY POEMS 
OF ALFRED. LORD TENNY- 
SON. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A with zo Illustra- 
tions in Photogravure by W. E. F. 
Britten. Demy Stv. zor. 6d, 

GetoMBnigees. GOOPSANDHOW 
TO BE THEM. By Gelett 
Burgess. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Small 4/0. dr. 

Gelstt BozgeBB. THE LIVELY 
CITY OF LIGG. By Gelett 
Burgess. With 53 Illustrations, 
8 of whidi are coloured. Small 4/0. 
6j. 

PhU Kay. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. ^0. ts, 

'There is a laugh in each drawing.' — 
Sta$ulard. 

A H. mine. ULYSSES; OR. DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed and depicted by A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, y, 6d, 

* Clever, droll, smut,*^Cuardiam, 



Bdmnnd fMlons. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. By Edmund Selousl 
Illustrated by G. W. Ord. Flutf, 8v». 
af . 6d. 

A little book designed to teach diildien 
respect and reverence for animals. 

'A quaint, fascinating little book: a nnr* 
sery classic ' — A tlUiueum. 

8. Baring CtoiUd. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by a 
Baring Gould. Crown 8fv. 6s. 
* Twelve delightful &iry tales.'— /HmdI. 

M. L. Owyim. A BIRTHDAY BOOR. 
Arranged and Edited by M. L. 
GWYNN. I^oyal Svo. 12X. 

This^ is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been 
chosen with particular care. 

John Banyan. THE PILGRIM'S 
PROGRESS. By John BimvAN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by C. H. 
Firth. M.A With 39 Illustrations 
byR.ANNiNGBELL. Crown 8vo, 61. 

* The best " Pilgrim's Progress. "'— 

SdMcatwnml Titmet. 
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7. D. Bedford. NURSERY RHYMES. 
Wilh many Coloured Piciures by I-'. 
D. Bedfoeu. Suptr Royal %vo. 

B. BariBK Oould. A BOOK OF 
FAIkY TALES retold bv S. Baring 
Gould. Witb numn-ous lilusira- 
lioiu and Initial Letlersby AkThUr 
J. Gaskin. Siamd EdiHon. Cr. Sva. 

8. BuUlfr Gould. OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. CoUected and 
ediied by S. Baring Gould. Wiih 
Nmneroua IlIuslrationB by F. D. 



Bedford. Second Edili 



S. Barm? Gould. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. Edited by s. Baking 

Gould, and lllustralcd by Ihc Bir- 
mingham ArtScbooL Bvikram, gilt 
top. Crown Em, 6i. 
S. C. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Ediied by 
H. C. Bekching, M.A., and Illus- 
traled by Waltks Ceanb. Cr. ive, 
gilt top, 31. 6rf. 



History 



njndara FbWa A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT,FKOM THE EaRLIEStTiMKS 

TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D.. Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully lUuslralid. 
Iti Six Volumii, Cr. Svo. bs. each. 
Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 

Pelrie. Fotirth Edition. 
Vol. II. The XVIIth and 
XVIIlTH Dynasties. W. M. 



F. Pell 



Third £. 



Vol. IV. Thb Egyft of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. Mahaffy. 
Vol, V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 
Milne. 
" Vol. VL EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Stanley 
Lane- Poole. 

A butory written in the spirit ol Kienlific 
precilioDta worltlilyrcpitHnted b/ Di, 









e EoKlish 



— Timix. 



niUdsiB Fstrla. RELIGION AND 
CONSCIENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
PET1IIK,D.C.L.,LL.D. Fully IlluB- 
Iraled. Crauitt Svo. as. 6d. 
• Tb* leUiua will affocd s fuml of valuable 
olhia.'— ffuncAdllir Gaa rdiaa. 



Plinders Potrie, SYRIA AND 
EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 
AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 

' A iMr«Ilou5 record. The addition made 
to our kacmledgc ii nothin? short of 
amuiiiE-'— rrwj. 

FUndaraFetris. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Ediied by W, M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellie, la 
Two Volirnis. Cr. 8m 31. f>d. each. 
• Invuluihlc u > picture of life in Palestine 
and t-stft.-— Daily Ntvii. 

FlindeiB Petrie, EGYPTIAN DECO- 
RATIVE ART. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. Witb izo Illustrations. 
Cr. Siia. 3J. 6d. 
' In the>e !e<:tures ha displays rare skill in 
live an ia Egypt. '—TVbhi. 

C. W. Oman. A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR, Vol. n. : The 
Middle Ages, frotn tbe Fouilh to the 
Fourleenlh Century, By C. W. 
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S. Baring Ckmld. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESARS. With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Royal Bvo, 151. 
'A most splendid and fascinating book on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existing portraits of 
the Caesars and the^ admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
— Dotty CkranicU, 

F. W. Maltland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal Zvo, js. 6d. 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a Aresh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.' — Times, 

John Hackett A HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF CYPRUS. 
By John Hackett, M.A With 
Maps and Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
15J. net. 
A work which brings together all that is 
known on the^ subject from the intro- 
duction of Christianity to the commence- 
ment of the British occupation. A 
separate division deals with the local 
Latin Church during the period of the 
Western Supremacy. 

R L. TaimtoxL A HISTORY OF 
THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 
By E. L. Taunton. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy Bvo. 21 J. net. 
* A history of permanent value, which covers 
ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting 
and careful book.' — Literature. 
' A volume which will attract considerable 
attention. ' — A thetutunt. 

H. de B. Oibbins. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, 
Litt.D.,M.A. With 5 Maps. Se- 
cond Edition. Demy Bvo. ioj. dd, 

a E. EgertoxL A HISTORY OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 

By H. E. Egerton, M.A. Demy 

Bvo. I2J. td. 

' It is a good book, distinguished by accu- 



racy in detail, clear arrangement of facts, 
and a broad grasp of princii^es.'— 
Manchester Guardian. 

Albert SoreL THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Albert 
SOREL. Translated by F. C. Bram- 
WELL, M.A. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d. 

0. H. Orlnlliij:. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-95. By C. H. Grim- 
ling. With Illustrations. Demy^uo, 
lor. 6d. 

' Mr. Grinllng has done for a Riulway what 
Macaulay did for Englidi History.'— 
The Engineer. 

Clement Stretton. A HISTORY OF 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. By 
Clement Stretton. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Demy Bvo, laj. 6d, 

' A fine record of railway development '— 
Outlook. 

* The volume is as exhaustive as it is com- 
prehensive, and is made especially 
attractive by its pictures.'— ^^MS^. 

W. Stexry. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Sterry. M.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo. 'js. 6d. 

' A treasury of quwnt and interesting read- 
ing. Mr. Sterry has by his skill and 
vivadty given these records new life,'— 
Academy. 

O.W.Fisher. ANNALS OF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fisher, M.A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, 

'This careful, erudite book.' — Daify 
Chronicle. 

' A book of which Old Salopians are sure 
to be proud.' — Globe. 

J. Bargeaunt ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
geaunt, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 

A. Clark. THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and their 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clark, 
M.A., Fellow of Lincoln CoUege. 
Bvo. 12;. 6d. 

'A MTork which will be appealed to for 
many years as the standsurd book.'— 
Athemtum. 
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T.BLT^lor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. ByT. M. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
CambridEe. Crawn 8m>. 71. 6d. 
' We fully rec»Di«e the value of tbis cate^ 
rully wriltcTi work, nod admEre especially 



ms. Il li I 

ig lo the 



of c 



hutory, 

J. Telia. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. By /. Wells, M.A, 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadhara CoU., 
Ciford, TAiril Edilion. With 3 
Maps, Crown ^0. 3s. 6d. 
Tlus book is Intended for ibe Middle and 
Uppei Forms of Fublii: Sdiools and for 



0. BrownlnK. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL ITALY, a.d. 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, 
Cambridse. In Two Voluaies. Cr. 
8w. 5/. each. 

Vol. 1 



Vol. II, 14015-1530.— The Age of 
the CondoitierL 
O-Brady. THE STORY OF IRE- 
LAND, By Standish OGrad¥, 
Author of ' Finn and hi 5 Companions, ' 



S3B3ant(iic ttejts 
Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt,D. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. | 
Translated into English by F. 
Hamilton. D.D., and E. W 
BhoOKS. Dimy Bm. I2J. 6d. net. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professi 



L^ON Parmemtisr and M. BlDEZ, 



Biography 



E. L. SteveUBOIL THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
SiDNBvCoLViM. Pourlhand Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Siw. I2J. 
LiBRAHV Edition. Demy ivo. 2 



I. Q. KlllalB. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAiS, With 319 lllus- 
iratiODS, of which g are in Photo- 



gravurs. 




Edi 


Jioyanvo. 


321.^ 




Thb iplendi 






OrsLch abs 


rbing' 










"rS^LTu 


.ate m 


«^ 



S. Baking Gould. With o 
Illustrations in the Text ai 
Photogravure Plates. Large q 
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W. A. B«fet6fW0rt]L the walkers 
OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chro- 
nicles of a Cricketing Family. By 
W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. 
Demy Svo, js. 6d. 
'A most engaging contribution to cridcet 
litentnxe ... a lasting joy.' — Vanity 
Fmir, 

a. S. Layard. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. By G. S. Lay- 
ARD. With Portraits. Demy Bvo, 
I2J. 6d, 

* Mrs. Lynn Linton is here presented to us 

in all her moods. She lives in the book ; 
she is presented to us so that we really 
know her.* — Liieratute, 
' A^ thoroughly good book, very interest- 
ing, and at the same time in very good 
taste.' — Daily Gra^c. 

* Mr. Layard may be congratulated on 

having produced an honest and interest- 
ing record of a notable woman.' — 
Athetueunu 

Stanley Lane-Poole. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. By Stan- 
ley Lanb-Poole. a New and 
Cheaper Edition. With Maps and 
Portrait. Crown %uo, 6s, 

Helen C. Wetmore. THE LAST OF 
THE GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo 
Bill'). By his Sister, Helen C. 
Wetmore. With Illustrations. 
Demy Svo, 6s, 

* The stirring adventures of Buffalo Bill's 

career are described vigorously and pic- 
turesquely, and with a directness that 
inspires the fullest confidence.' — Gias- 
gmv Herald, 

Constance Bache. BROTHER MUSI- 
CIANS. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By Constance 
Bache. V^\\h Sixteen Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. net. 

P. H. COlomli. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. Colomb. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo. i6s, 

C. Cooper King. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Svo, 7J. 6d, 

*An authoritative and accurate story of 

England's military progress.' — Daily 

Mail. 

R. Boutliey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, 



Cavendish). By Robert Southet. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, dr. 
'A brave, ioMHriting hoolu'-^Blaek and 
White. 

W. Clark BoswlL THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Fourth Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 

' A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.' — 

St, Jamts's Gaaette, 

Hozris Fuller. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D. (1571-1641), Bishop of 
SalisbuT. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demy Svo. xos, 6d. 

J. K. Rte. ST. ANSELM of 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. RiGG. Demy Svo, 'js. 6d, 

F. W. Joyce. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F. W. Joyce, M. A. js, 6d, 

W. 0. Oollingwood. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
Collingwood, M.A. With Por- 
traits, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin. Second Edition, 2 vols, 
Svo, 32^. Cheap Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s, 

C. WaULgtein. JOHN RUSKIN. By 
Charles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, Post Svo, 51. 

A. M. F. Darmeeteter, THE LIFE 

OF ERNEST RENAN. By 

Madame Darhesteter. With 

Portrait. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

W. H. HuttoxL THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE. By W. H. 

HUTTON, M.A. With Portraits. 

Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 51. 

' The book lays good claim to high rank 

among our biographies. It isexcellendy, 

even lovingly, written.' — Scotsman. 

S. Baring Gould. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crovm Sivo, y, 6d, 
A completely new edition of the well known 
biography of R. S. Hawker. 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 



Sren Hodin. THROUGH ASIA. By 
SVEN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geogrsphical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
ajid Photographs by the Aulhor, 
andMaps. avoli. Boyalr 



l'.P!"E 



; Iha ' 



>r Ihc kind 
It i> Im- 
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P. H. Bkrins and B. D. Boss. THE 
HEART OF ASIA. By F, H. 
Skrink and E. D. Ross. With 



R. E Peary. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. ByR.E.PEAHY, 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illus- 
trations, avals. Eoyalivo. 321. nil. 



T.H.HDldlGh. THE INDIAN BOR- 
DERLAND: being a Personal Re- 
cord of Twenty Years. By Sir T. H. 
Holdich, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. Demy 
BvB. ly. BCl. 
•Probably the most impoilant worl; 011 
fionlier topography that has laleSr been 



A-KVyUe. MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
- \. a WvLDE. With a Map and 
jil. Dimy Bvo. i^. nit. 
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Abyssinia.— ^n« 
^ "best of Africn wiriX'^'vai/yC^vi^t. 
of ?K sXec't"-^./^^™' 
Alei. HOHio. MANCHURIA. By 



vince by the highest living authority on 
'Thii hooi'is 'especially useful =1 the pre- 

E. A. FitzGeraia. THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerAld. 
With a Maps, 51 Illustralions, 13 of 
which are in Ptologravurc, and a 
Panorama. ffoyal 8t«, 301. Kii. 
Also a Small Edition on Hand-made 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies, 4/0, 

' The record of the first ascent of the bigheit 

A™"™" whi^wUl conlii^°lo'brthe 
classic book of travel on this region of 
the Andes.— /JfliTy Ckrctiicle. 
F.W. ChllBtiaji, THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. CHRISTIAN. 
With many lUuslralions and Maps. 
Demy %vo. 12.1. dd. net. 
■A real conlribuLion to our knowledge nf 

tt»«!s and i'ventu^'-lsfB/IBiajl. 

H. H. JobnBton. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.CB. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition. Crovmi^o. 
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L. Decle. THREE YEARS IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA. By LtONEi. 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
S Maps. Stand Edition. Demyive. 
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A. HnlniA BeamaiL TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. HULMB Bbaman. Demy 
Zvo, With Portrait, los. 6d. 

Henri of Orleau. FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA. By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A With loo Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr, ^t gilt top, 25s. 

CheBter Holcombe. THE REAL 
CHINESE QUESTION. ByCHES- 
TER Holcombe. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
' It is an important addition to the materials 
before the public for forming an opinion 
on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.' — Times, 
'It is this practical "note" In the book, 
coupled with the fairness, moderation, 
and sincerity of the author, that gives 
it, in our opinion, the^ highest place 
among books published in recent years 
on the Chinese question.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

J.W.Robertson-Scott THE PEOPLE 

OF CHINA. By J. W. Robertson- 

ScoTT. With a Map. Crown 8w. 

3J. 6d. 

'A vivid impresdon . . . This excellent, 

brightly written epitome.' — Daily News. 

' Excellently well done. . . . £ntluralling.' 

--Weekly Dispatch, 

S. L. mnde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Bvo, izs. 6d. 

A. si H. Oibbona. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA By Major A. St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy Bvo. 151. 

A. H. Norway. NAPLES: PAST 

AND PRESENT. By A. H. Nor- 

WAY, Author of 'Highways and 

Byways in Devon and Cornwall. 

With 40 Illustrations by A. G. 

Ferard. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

In this book Mr. Norway gives not only a 

highly interesting description of modern 

Naples, but a historical account of its 

antiquities and traditions. 

S. Baring Gould. DARTMOOR : A 
Descriptive and Historical Sketch. 
By S. Baring Gould. With Plans 
and Numerous Illustrations. Crown 
Bvo, 6s, 



'A most delightful guide, companion, and 
InstructoTJ—Scotsfnan. 

* Informed with close personal knowledge,' 

— Saturday Review, 

S. BarinfiT Ckrald. THE BOOK OF 
THE WEST. By S. BARING 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. Vol. I. Devon. 
Second Edition, Vol. 11. Cornwall 
Crown Bvo, 6s, each, 

* Bracing as the air of Dartmoor, the legend 

weird as twilight over Dozmare Pool, 
they give us a very good idea of this 
enchanting and beautiful district.' — 
Guardian. 

S. Baring Gould. A BOOK OF 

BRITTANY. By S. Baring GouLD. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

Uniform in scope and size with Mr. Baring 

Gould's well-known books on Devon, 

Cornwall, and Dartmoor. 

S. Baring Gould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Demy 
Bvo, 32J. 

J.F.Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Eraser. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.'— 

Yorkshire Post, 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA. By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

J. K. Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A. With a Map and 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 55. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Bvo, 10s. 6d, 

A. BoiBragon. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d, 

a S. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES: OR, the Great Stone 
Temples of Tripoli. By H. S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Bvo, 
10s. 6d. 
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W. K Torsfold. SOUTH AFRICA. 
Ry W. B. WoRSFOLD, M.A. With 
a. Ma.j>. Sicond Edition. Cr.Svo. 6i. 



Thomas R. Macquoid, R.I. Wiib 



i»ful 1ii 



lt.iud 



tasly supplied 



EatlieiiiiB and Gilbert Blacqaold. IN 
PARIS. By Kathehine and Gil- 
bert Macquoiii. llluBlralcd by 



A. KEetme. THE BOER STATES: 
A History and Description of the 
Transvaal ajid (he Orange Free State. 
By A. H. Keane, M.A. With 
Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



F. H. E. Cimllfro. THE HISTORY 
OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. 
E, CUNUFFE, Fellow of All Souls' 
College, Oxford. With many lllus- 
irations, Plans, and Portraits. Jn a 



a. 8. Bobertflon. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 
G. S. Robertson, K.C.S-I. Wiih 
nu merous Illustrations , Map and Plans. 
Samd EditiQu. Demy 6vo. loi. 6d. 
■ A book which the Elizibclhinivould have 



AaXaa:— Dally Telierafh. 

R. 8. 8. Baden-PowBlL THE DOWN- 
FALL OF I'REMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanii, iBgs. ByMaj.-Oen. 
Baden. Powell. With ar Illusira- 
lions and a Map, Third Edition. 
Large Crown ivo. 6j. 

E, a. B, Baden-PowoU. THEMATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN,ia96. ByMaj.- 
Gen. BadeN-Powkll. With rearly 
loo Illustrations. Fourth and Cktupit 
Edilion. Large Crown Bva. 6s. 

3. B. AtklSB. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By JuHN BLACK 
Atkins. With i6 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. Crawn 



Naval and Military 



Wiih i6 lUusiralions and a 
Plan. Second Edition. Crownivo. 6i, 

BBiolay Lloyd. A THOUSAND 
MILES WITH THE C.LV. By 
Captain BAHCLAV LloYD. Willi 
an Introduction by Colonel MAC- 
KINNON, and a Portratl and Map. 
CrOTim 8m3. ds. 

niBOn TounE. THE RELIEF OF 
MAFEKING. By FiLSON Young, 
WithMapsandlUustrations. Cmam 
Sm. 6i. 

J, Angus Hamilton. THE SIEGE 
OF MAFEKING. By J. Angus 
Hamilton, With many Illustra- 
tions, Crown %vo. bs. 
• A Ihiilling story.'— Oiimw. 

H. F. Prevort Batterslty IN THE 
WEB OF A WAR. By H. F. 



Howard C. HUleBas. WITH THE 
BOER FORCES. By Howard C. 
HiLLEGAS. With 24 Illustrations. 



and ereit main.'— A ttemrum. 
■ 14u Eiiicme inlcicit ud H;arcc1y less 

value, ■—fall M'li Caalle. 
I. C. J. Bisa. THE RELIEF OF 
KUMASI. By Captain H. C J. 
Biss. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Saond Edilion. Crown Svo. 6j. 
'Plcawntlywrillenadd highly inlOTSting. 
TheiUustmiDBsaieadniiTablc'-^KcOL 



very interelting rabject.'— 



J 
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B. H. Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHON ALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy Stw, 
los. 6d, 

Seymour Vandelenr. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AN D N I GER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Lar^e Crown Bvo, 10s, 6d. 

Lord Fincastte. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount FiN- 
CASTLE, V.C., and Lieut P. C. 
E^LiOTT-LoCKHART. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown 8zw, 6s, 

E. N. Bexmett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Crown %vo, y. 6d, 

W, Elnnaird Rose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 



W. KiNNAiRD Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

O. W. SteeveiUL NAVAL POLICY : 
ByG. W. Steevens. Demy Svo, 6s, 

D. Haimay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, From 
Early Times to the Present Day. 
By David Hannay. Illustrated. 
2 Vols, Demy Bvo. 7s, 6d, each. 
Vol. I.. 1200-1688. 

* We read it from cover to cover at a dttmg, 

and those who go to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of the past, vrith all its faults 
and its grandeur, wUl not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literar>' 
skill and stylt,' -Standard, 

B. L. S. HoTBlrarglL WAT£RLOO:A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

HoRSBURGH, M.A. With Plans. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 51. 

'A brilliant essay— simple, sound, and 

thorough.'— Z>«t;^ Chromde, 

H. B. George. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

* Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 

task — that of piaking military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers — and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.' — Timet. 



General Literature 



S. Baring Gould. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven Illustrations. Large Cr, 
Bvo. Fifth Edition, 6s, 

' ' ' Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome 
reading, full of breezy life and move- 
ment, full of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not M excelled by any book to 
be published throughout the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
— H^orid. 

S. Baring Gould. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
infonnmg, and lightened by many a ^ood 
story. A delightful fireside companion. ' 
— iS"/. James's Gazette. 



S. Barinc: Ckrald. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fifth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

S. Baring CtonUL FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 

S. Barinff Ckmld. A GARLAND OF 
COUNTRY SONG: English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Gould and H. F. Sheppard. 
Demy 4to, 6s. 

& Baring Gould. SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S. 
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Babino Gould, M.a., and H, F. 

Sheppahd, M.A In 4 Paris. Paris 
/., //.. ///., 31. each. Pari IV., ei. 
In ant Vol., Frinck monca, 151. 



B. B&rlnff Ooold. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. BARING GOULD. 
Fifth Editim. Crown Bvo. 61. 

8. Baring Ounld. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 

By S. Baring Gould. Cr. Svo. 

Stcomt Edition. 6i. 

Maria OorellL THE P,\SSING OV 
THE GREATQUEEN: ATribute 
to the Noble Life of Vieloria Regina. 
By Marie Cork LLi. Sma/i ^ta. is. 

Cotton Wlncain. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. COTTON MlNCHIN, 
(>. 81.S. Stcond Edilinn. 51, 

W. E CladBtonB. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE, M.P, Ediled by A W. 
HuTTON. M.A., and H.J. Cohen. 
M.A. With Portraits. Demy Bto. 
Vols. IX. andX., 121. 6d. each. 

K. ». OriOrd. A HANDBOOK OF 

NURSING. By M. N. OiCFOHD, of 

Guy's Hospital. Cnnon%,vo. y '-" 

• The most useful wort of the kind ih 

han seen. A most v^Jiiable and 



Bnlly Lawless. AG.\RDEND 



By 



Hon 



■ Svo. 7.'. M. net. 
B. J. Dtmcan. ON THE OTHER 
SIDE OF THE LATCH. By -SARA 
Jeannktte DuNrAN (Mrs. COTRS). 
Author of ' A \'oyrige of Consolation.' 
SicandEditwri. Civn-n Bvo. fit. 

W. muiamflon. THE BRITISH 

GARDENER. By W, Wci.LIAMSON. 
Illustrated. Oimy Svb. ioi. 6rf. 



Empire.-— Easi«ian. 
' A raoreviBorous "oik has not been wrillcn 
for ra»By ytzTi.'—jrtsit'W tflht Wak. 

A. eilTaWMta. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT; A Political and His- 
torical Survey. ByA. SiLVA White. 
With four Spedal Maps. Dtmy ivo. 



impfaallc:ill7 the best a 



«en pub 



er English 



olibat 



aas, RlchartBOn. THE ENGLISH 
TURF. By Chakles RicHARDSON. 
With numerous Illustrations and 
PlatiK, Demy Sfo. 10, 

'As ■ record of borses and cooncs, this 
worl: is a valuable addition to tbe lileca- 



Ihorougti knowledge of ibe •ubjecl.'- 
Scotsnan. 
• A book which is snte la find many leaders 



upon the subject with which it dents. '— 
AlitHitum. 

Philip Trevor. THE LIGHTER 

SIDE OF CRICKET By Captain 
Philip Trevor (Dux). Crown Svo. 



»M\y c 






'Tbe most welcome book on Dui national 
CnUliman. 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 
HUNTING. By Peter Beckfokd, 
Edited by J. Otho Paget, and 
Illustrated by G. H. J all and. 
Demy Bvo. loj. 6d. 
'Beckfeid'i "Thmigbts on UuntiDg" bai 
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loQK been a classic with sportsmen, and 
the present edition will go far to make it 
a favourite with lovers of literature.' — 
Speaker, 

B. B. HicbeU. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. Michell. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo, ^ 10s, 6d. 

' No book is more full and authoritative than 
this handsome treatise.' 

— Morning Leadtr. 

H. a. Hutchinson. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson, Crown Bvo, 6s, 
' Without this book the golfer's library will 
be inoompittt.'—PailMaiiGauiit. 

J. WellB. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A , 
Fdlowand Tutor of Wadham College. 
TAird Edition, Cr, Bvo, y. 6d, 

C. O. Robertson. VOCES ACADE- 
MICiE. By C. Grant Robertson, 
M.A, Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
With a Frontispiece. Pott Bvo. y. 6d, 

^Decidedly clever and amusing.'— 
A ikemeum, 

Bosemaxy Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. By Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition, Fcp. 
Bvo, 2J. td. Leather^ 3J. td, net, 
'A charming collection of legends of the 
flowersmentionedby Dante.— ^ok^mt^. 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcf. Bvo, ^ 2J. td. 
'An extremely sensible little book.'— il/isn- 
chester Guardian. 



L. Whittley. GREEK OLIGARCH- 
IES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crovon 
Bvo, 6s. 
L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L.L. Price, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
J. S. ShedloclL THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : Its Origin and Develop- 
ment By J. S. Shbdlock. Crown 
Bvo, $s, 
' This work should be in the possession of 
erery musician and amateur. A concise 
and lucid history and a very valuable 
work for reference.' — Athenaum. 

A. HQlme Beaxnan. PONS ASIN- 

ORUM; OR, A GUIDE TO 

BRIDGE. By A. Hulme Bea- 

MAN. Second Edition, FcapBvo, 2s. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 

games, to me new game of Bridge. 

E.M.Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
Bowden. Third Edition. i6mo. 
2s, 6d, 

F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE- 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M.A. 
Crown Bvo. us. 6d. 

Sidney Peel. PRACTICAL LICENS- 
ING REFORM. By the Hon Sid- 
ney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, and Secretary to 
the Royal Commission on the Licens- 
ing Laws. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, IS, 6d, 



Philosophy 



L. T. Hobhonse. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
house, Fellow of Cf.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy Bvo, 21s. 
' The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradley s "Appearance and 
Reality." *— Glasgow Herald. 

W. H. Falrbrother. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fair brother, M.A Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 3^. 6d, 



'In every way an admirable book.'— 
Glasgow Herald. 

F. W. BuBBelL THE SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. BussELL, D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 

F. S. Granger. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Croum 
Bvo. 6s, 
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Science 



DISEASES OF THE 
y E. H. COLBECi . 
lumeroiis Illustrations. 



E. H. OolHeclL 

HEART. 1 
M.D. With 
D^my B™. I 

W. C. 0. PaJtes. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. By W. C. C ^ 
'"■■' IE Illustration! 



rss 



A. T. Hare. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION 
COILS. By A. T. Hahe, M.A. 
With nuraerotis Diagrams. Diaiy 

3. E. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J, E. 
MAEE, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 



graphy, a; 



■Ailttna 






AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY. ByDr.J. RiTZEMAl 
Translated by J. R. AiNSWOBTH 
Davis, M.A. With an Introductioa 
by Eleanor A. Ormekod, 
With 155 lUusuations. Crc 

31. ea. 



'Th= il- 



infoir 






Ed. voil Freudenreioh. DAIRY 
BACTERIOLOGY. AShortManual 
for the Use of Students. By Dr. 



Ed. von Fheudenreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R, AiNSWOHTH Davis, 
M.A Stcund Edition, Revised. 



Schedule issued by Ihe Koyll College 
of Physicians apdSufseons. 

George HasEee. A MONOGRAPH 
OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 
George Massee. WiihiaCol 
Plates. Royalivo. i8j. ntt. 






'—Natun 



0. StepheiiEOii and F. Buddarda. 

ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 

WOVEN FABRICS. By C. 

Stephenson, of the Technical 

College, Bradford, and F. St;DDAKDS, 

of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

With Sj full-page plates. JDemji Bm. 

Second Edilion. 71. 6d. 

'The hook is very ably done, displaying Hn 

jntlmatc kDDwIedgc of principles, good 

ta=te, and ibo faculty of clear zipad- 

tionS—Vertshin Post. 

C. C. Cbiumer and M. E. BabertB. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MID- 
LANDS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By C. C. Channer and M. E. 
Roberts. With iS full-page lUus- 



IE photOEraphs/ — S/fater. 



s.6d. 
dbyfaK 



Theology 



V. E. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- , 
CISM. The Bampion Lectures 
for 1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., | 
FeUow and Tutor o{ Hertford I 



E, Oxford. Demv 6iib izj. 

lly worthy of the best Iradii 
cted uilh the Bampion Lect 
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Lady Julian of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By 
the Lady Julian of Norwich. 
Edited by Grace Waerack. Crown 
Svo, 6s, 
A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Masenm of a book 
which Dr. Dalgairns terms * One of the 
most remarkable books of the Middle 
Ages.' Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lee- 
tures on Christian Mysticism calls it 
' The beautifiil but little known Krveid- 
tions,* 

B.M.BeiiMiL THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary 
on the iipth Psalm. By R. M. 
Benson, m.A., of the Cowley 
Mission, Oxford. ^ Crown 8vo. 5^. 
*His facility is delightful, and his very 
sound and accurate theoloeical sense 
saves him from many of the obvious 
daneers of such a gift. Grive him a 
word or a number and at once there 
springs forth a fertile stream of thought, 
never conmionplace, usually both deep 
and fresh. For devotional purposes we 
think this book most valuable. Readers 
will find a great wealth of thought if 
they^ use the book simply as a help to 
meditation. ' — Guardian. 

Jacob Belunen. THESUPERSENS- 
UAL LIFE. By Jacob Behmen. 
Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fcap Svo, y. 6d, 

S. R. Drirer. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 
in the University of Oxford. Cr, Zvo, 

'A welcome companion to the author's 
famous "Introduction."' — Guardian, 

T. K. Choyiie. FOUNDERS OF OLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D., Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Svo. 
yj. 6d. 
A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Look. ST. PAUL, THE 

MASTER-BUILDER. By Walter 

Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble 

College. Crown Svo. y, 6d. 

'The essence of the Pauline teaching is 

condensed into little more than a hun* 

dred pages, yet no point of importance 

is owexiooVta.'— Guardian. 



F. S. araager. THE SOUL OF A 
CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger. 
M.A, Litt.D. Cnmu Zvo, ^ 6s, 
A book desding with the evolution of the 

religious life and experiences. 
' A remarkable hooW-^^lasgow Herald, 

* Both a scfa^Uirly and thoughtful book.'— 

Scoisfnan* 

E. RaahdaJL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, m.A, Fellow and Tutor 
of New CoUege, Oxford. Cr.Stfo, 6s. 

H.H.Hen80iL APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Henson, M.A, Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford, Canon of West- 
minster. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

H. H. HflDBOn. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW, By H. Hensley Henson, 
M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

H. H. Henson. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A Crown Svo. 6s. 

J. Houghton Kennedy. ST. PAUL'S 
SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dis- 
sertations, and Notes, by James 
Houghton Kennedy, D.D., 
Assistant Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin. CrownSvo, 6s. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. Bv W. H. 
Bennett, M. A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 7s, 6d, 
' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

* The work of an honest, fearless, and sound 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 
compass to the books of the Bible.'— 
Manchester Guardian. 

C. F. a. Masterman. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.' — World. 
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Wimwii HairlBon. CLOVELLY 


with introduction. Notes, etc, by 


SERMONS. By William Harri- 


W, VOEKB Fausset, M,A. Cr. ivo. 


son, M,A., lale Rector of Clovelly. 


y- 6d. 


With a Preface by Lucas Malet.' 
Cr. ivo. y. 6rf. 


J.H.Bum. THE SOUL'S PILGRIM- 


AGE: Devotional Readings from 


C«U1» aoblluon, THE MINISTRY 


the published nnd unpublished 


OF DEACONESSES, By Deacon- 


writings of George Bodv, D.D. 


nus Cecilia Robinson. Wuh an 


Selected and arranged by J. H. 


Introduciion by the Lord Bishop ot 


Burn, B.D. Eoli Bvo. as. dd. 


Winchester. Cr. Bm. 31. 6d. 
'A Ifimed mid intcceitiDg booli.'^5-«(j- 


P. Weston. THE HOLY SACRI- 


FICE. By F. Weston, M,A, 




Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 


E. B. Laywd, RELIGION IN BOY- 




HOOD. Nmos on the Religions 




Training of Boys. By E. B. 


i Eempl*. THE IMITATION OF 


Layard, M.A iSsu. is. 


CHRIST. ByTHOMAS A Kempis, 


T. Herbert Blndlay. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS Of 
THE FAITH. Edited with Inlro- 


With an Inlroduction by Dkan 
FAHBAR. liluslraied by C. M. 
Geke. Seeend Edition. Fcai.Bvo. 
y. 6d. Paddid morocco, y. 


duclions and Notes byT. Hmibkrt 


BiNDLKY. B.D., Merlon College, 


Oiford. Crmiin 800. 6s. 


have been few which were prelliet Ihui 


A muortnl Kcaaa of Uu Croedi. 


this one, piinled in lUonE ud hand»ni< 


H, H. Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 


type, With all ibe glory of red Initinlt.'— 
dasgini. Htratd. 


MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 


SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 


J. KeW». THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 


By John Keble. With an Intro- 


HON, B.A., ot Wadham College, 


duction and Notes by W. Lock, 


Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 


D.D., Warden of Keble College. 


Scott Holland. Crown Svo. y. 


lllustraiBd by R. Anning Bell. 


td. ^ 


Second Edition. Fcap. Bw. 31. bi. 


W. Yorto FauBBBt, THE DE 


Padded morocco. 55. 
' the presuc edition it uueuted with all 


CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 


is;.r.:."ii"tas,'- "•"•""- 


OF ST. AUGUSTINE, Edited. 


iSSford Commentacfes 


General Editor, Walter Lock, D.D.. Warden of Keble College, Dean 


Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


THE BOOK OF JOa Edited, with 




Introduction and Notes, by E. C. S. 




GiB50N,D.D.,VicarofLeeds. Demy 


commentary will he a real boon; and il 
will, if w* arc not mii^laken. be much in 
demand. The Inlioduction is almoit a 




model of concise, slraiEhtfotward, pre- 


the sinil Iht series has ni.nle.'— 7-j«i«. 


'Dr. Gibson's work is «o.<hy of a high 




■fcaiiOBoofts or ttbcoIofiB 


General Editor, A. Robertson, D.D., Principal of King's College, London. 




CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited lege. Second and C/iMter Edition 


with an Introduction by E. C. S. inOntVoi«me. DcmySvo. nu.Bd. 


Gibson, D. D. , Vicar of Leeds, late > Ws wilcome with ihc utmosi ntlsfaciian 

1 
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a new, dieaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dn uibson's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
uieological students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. *— Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 

F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 

cioal of Bishop Hatfield's HaU. 

Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra* 

tion, the singular acuteness andf force of 

the author's judgment He is at once 

critical and luminous, at once just and 

suggestive. A comprehensive and 

thorough book.' — Birmt'ng'Aam Post, 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. By R. L. Ottley, M. A. , 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes, Demy 8zv. 



' A clear and remarkably full account of the 
main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
precision . . . genuine toleramce . . . 
intense interest in his subject — are Mr. 
Ottley's merits.' — Guardian, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDS. By 
A. E. Burn. B.D., Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield, Demy 
Stw, los. 6d, 
'This book may be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
S^ctaier, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 
By Alfred Caldecott, D.D., 
Demy Bvo, lor. 6d, 

* Singularly well-informed, comprehensive^ 
and fair.'— ^/at^vw HeraltL 

*A lucid and informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every 
philosophical library.' — Scotsman, 



Zbc Cburcbman'0 Xfbrari? 

General Editor, J. U, BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A. With Map. Cr, 8vo. 
y. 6d, 
' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical work.' — Guardian, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
' Real students will revel in these reverent, 
acute, and pregnant essays in Biblical 
scholarship. — Great Tkou^^hts. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. Cr, Svo, ss. 6d, 

JSbc Cburcbman'0 JSfble 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D. 

Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books 
of the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



'A most able book at once exceedingly 
thouehtful and richly suggestive.'— ^i!«- 
£^ow /feraid. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK : Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. By J. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Edinburgh. 
Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

'Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchester 
Guardian. 

EVOLUTION. ByF.B.jEVONS.M.A., 
LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Bvo, y, 6d, 

' A well- written book, full of sound thinking 
happily txpnssea,''—Afanckester Guar' 
dian. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. P\UL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Bvo. is, 6d, 
net. 

^ The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 



tive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap, Bvo, 
IS. 6d, net, 
'Scholarly suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PUNS. Explained by C, R. D. 
Blggs, B.D. Fcap. &vo. u. f>d. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST, JAMES. 
Edited by H. W. Fulford, M.A 
Fcap. Zvo. IJ. ti. nil. 



Cbe XfbtatB ot Bevotton 

Pott ZvB, cUth, 2s.; Uaiher, as. 6af. net. 



'Very deliehlful.'— The Bibhop c 
• Wen wonh ihc ailcntion of the C 



'D.ligliirul.'— C-i«TO 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translaled, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by 
C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of Chrisi 
Church. Third Edition. 






THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By J 01 
Keble. Wiih Introduction a 
Noles by Walter Lock, D.I 



Profes! 



it Oxford. 






'—Clmrci 



L SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOUT 
AND HOLY LIFE. By William 
Law. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student of 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 
Revised Translation, wilhanlnlrodu 
tion, by C. BiGG, D.D., lale Sludenl 
of Chrial Church. Second Edition. 
A praciicalljF new translaiion of this hook, 

left the hands of the author. " 
A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridge, B.D., P.eetor of 
Bainlon, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 
'It is probably the best book of if 



THE TEMPLE. By Geobge Her- 
bert. Edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by E. C. S. GlBSOH, 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This tdiiion contains WnTlon'a Life of 
Herberl, and the te« [s thai of the firsi 

t GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By 
Cardinal Bona. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by I. W. 
Stan-bridge, B.D., late Feilow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an 
Iniroduction and Notes by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College, Ely, 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Jot 
Keble. FJIited, with Introduciii 
and Notes, by Walter Lock, U.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
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XcaDera ot Velioion 

Edited bf H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Fortxaats, Crawm 8v«. 3^. 6d. 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready— 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 
ton, M.A 

BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 
W. Daniell, M.A 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A W. 
HUTTON, M.A 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MouLE, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock. 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CUTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. H. 

HUTTON, M.A. 
JOHN KNOX. ByF. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton, 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HoDGKiN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNE. By Augustus 

JESSOPP, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A. J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. By R. M. Car- 

LYLE and A. J. Carlyle, M.A. 



Other Tolnmes will be announced in due course. 



Fiction 



Marie Oorelli's Novels 

Crown Svs, 6s. eacA. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

Twenty-Second EdiHon, 
VENDETTA Seventeenth Edition, 
THELMA. Twenty-Fifth EdiHon, 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Thirteenth EdiHon. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tenth 

Edition. 
WORMWOOD. Eleventh Edition, 
BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
sixth Edition, 
'The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the ima^^oative beauty of the writ* 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a sub< 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 
provided it be presented in the true sjpirtt 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
"Dream of the World's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate paraphrase 
of the supreme climax of tne inspired 
narrative.' — Dublin Review, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 

Forty-Fourth Edition, 
*A very powerful piece of wotV. . . . TYi^ 



conception b magnificent, and b likely 
to win an abiding place within the 
niemory of man. . . . The author has 
immense command of language, and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance will live long 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is ibrgottea. . . . A literary 

{ihenomenon . . . novel^and even sub* 
ime.'— -W. T. Stead in the Review 
o/Revitws, 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[160/A Thousand, 
'It cannot be denied that "The Master 
Christian " is a powerful book ; that it is 
one likely to raise uncomfortable ques* 
tions in all but the most self-satisfied 
readers, and that it strikes at the root 
of the failure of the Churches— the decay 
of faith — in a manner which shows the 
inevitable disaster heapin|; up . . . The 
good Cardinal Bonpr^ is a beautiful 
figure, fit to stand beside the good 
Bishop in ** Les Mis^rables "... The 
chapter in which the Cardinal appears 
witn Manuel before Leo xiii. is char- 
acterised by extraordinary realism and 
dramatic intensity ... It is a book with 
a serious purpose expressed with abso* 
lute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And^ this is to say it is a book worth 
tt^Avcv^.' ^Examiner. 
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Anthony Hope's Novels 

CrtwH Svc. 61. each. 

THE GOD IN THE CAR. NiTtlh f.Uhfulf.iend, imd . mignaniniDiiif 

PHROSO. "TlIiutiatEd bj H. 

Millar. Fi/lk Edition. 
' The ulc is thoroughly fmh, quick 1 
viulity, ilLnins the blood.'— £/. /am 



mcihod u a keen pIcuDre.'- TJit KV 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth EdiH, 
'A gmeful, livacioua conHdv, true 
humin oaiuib The diai^clcn 
traced with a mutalT hand.'— Tiou. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edill 
■Of all Mr. Hope's bcBks, "A Man 01 

with "The" F^smn of"zc'nda^— 
NatienalObstrvCT. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth Edition. 



SIMON DALE. lUuslnited. Fifth 
lition. 
ere u searching analpis of human 

Iiucle'dplol. Mr. HopehasdrawalhE 
ontnuts of his wromen with marvellous 
-ubtlelT and delicacy.'— riirtei. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Third 



Cdud 



ance. Th 



d fiehltr 



Gilbert Parker's Novels 

Crtnvn S^tf. 6f. eoik. 
PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition. 
' Stories happily conceived and finely 

Mr. Parker's ayW.'—Dtiilr Tilecra 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Editi 



'ith'the best ofhis'novels, while in the 

QUISANTE.""7'Airrf Edition. 

■— for a very hieh liter- 

au ioiprcu of power 
every page.'- OaiVr 



' The bock is 



mend is drawn ODeniDgiy.'—^*/^ ifall 

N "adventurer OF THE 
NORTH : The Lasl Adventures of 
'Prelty Pierre.' Second Edition. 



OF A 



~D«ityCi^,Hi.:i.. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 



THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY, 
.ted. Eleveuik BditioJi. 
rker has produced a really fine 

book.'— i/«* OKfl! While. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
nance of Two Kingdoms. 



ineapressihle.'— ^V™C*r™?&. ' "^ 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: Tbe Siory of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fifth Edition. 

■Here we Snd romance— real, breathiBC, 



THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition. y.6d. 
'Unforced palhoi, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than Mr. Parker 
has ever displayed bcSac.'— Fall Malt 
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8. Baring CKmld's Novela 

Crown Stfo. 6s, tack. 



ARMINELL. Fifth EdiHon. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
Seventh Edition. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 
VEN. Fourth Edition. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA Fourth Edition. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth 
Edition. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, 

JACQUETTA Third Edition. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth EdiHon. 

NO^MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 



THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICK& 
Third Edition. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUus- 
trated. Second Edition, 

BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. lUustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 

PABO THE PRIEST. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second 

Edition, 
THE FROBISHER& 



Oonan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. By A. Conan Doylb. 
Seventh Edition, Crown %vo. 6s, 
*The book is fax and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed as behind the 
scenes of the consul ting.room.' — Illus- 
trated London News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Sixteenth Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Every one who reads books at all must 

read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reaider is haled along. An inspira- 
tion of manliness and courage.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Halet THE WAGES OF 
SIN. By Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lucas Halet THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of ' The 
Wages of Sin,* etc. Fourth Edition. 
Crozon Svo. 6s. 

Lucas Malet THE GATELESS 
BARRIER. By LucAS Malet, 
Author of 'The Wages of Sin.' 
Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* The stor^ is told with a sense of style and a 

dramatic vigour that makes it a pleasure 
to read. The workmanship arouses en- 
thusiasm. ' — Times. 
W. W. Jacobs. A MASTER OF 
CRAFT. By W. W, Jacobs. 



Author of 'Many Cargoes.' Illus- 
trated. Fourth Editwn, Crown 
Svo. y. 6d. 

* Can be unreservedly recommended to all 

who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.' — Spectator. 
'The best humorous book published f<x 
many a Asy.'—Blach and IVhite. 
W, W, Jacobs. MANY CARGOES. 
By W. W. Jacobs. Twenty-fifth 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 31. 6d. 
W.W.Jacobs. SEA URCHINS. Bv 
W. W. Jacobs. Crown Svo, 31. 6a. 
EdnaLyalL DERRICK VAUGllAN, 
NOVELIST. 42nd thousand. By 
Edna Ltall. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

George Glsslng. THE TOWN TRA- 

VELLER. By George Gissing, 

Author of • Demos/ * In the Year of 

Jubilee/ etc. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 6s. 

'It is a bright and witty book above all 

things. Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit 

of work. *—Pall Mall Gazette. 

' The spirit of Dickens is in it.' — Bookman. 

Oeorge aissing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of • Demos/ ' The Town Traveller/ 
etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Henry James. THE SOFT SIDE 
By Henry James, Author of • What 
Maisie Knew.' Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

* The amazing cleverness marks the great 

worker. ' — Speaker. 
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fciaisie Knew.' Crir. 



"TheS 



It Ibey 



■.i Foan 



n the) 






Mall Caalti. 
8. B. Crociett LOCHINVAR. By 
S. R. Croccbtt, Author of 'The 
Raiders,' elc. lllustraled. Second 
Edition. Crown iva. 6s. 
• FulLof eilluilrr and palboi, of Ihe cLuh 

Caielte. 

B. R. Crookrtt. THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R. Ckockett. 
Crowrz Bio. 6!. 
' A df lielllfiil t3ls,'—SUa*tr, 
■ Mr. Cfockcll »t his btsl.'-Zf((™/i.«, 

Arthnr Motriaon. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
MoBRisoN. fi/iA EdilioK. Cr. 



A great boolb iThe authot's meihod i 
iiMarglr tBectiye, and prodnces J 
thrillmg 'sense of lellilr. ^he wri» 

is simplf ippalliDg uid inuiitible ij 



Artnnr Hom*on. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthuk Morri- 
son. Third EditicTt. Cr. 8iw. 6t. 
'The book is I maslerpiMt. '—/>«« Mnll 



ArtEiS ''MoiTlBOir""'TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrisom, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 



Artlinr MoiTlBon. CUNNING 
MURRELL. By Arthur Mor- 
rison, Author of 'A Child of the 



Mai Pemberton. THEFOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. By Max Pem- 
BERTON. Illustrated. Second Edi- 



H. Sntberland. ONE HOUR AND 
THE NEXT. By The Duchess 
OF SuTHBHLAND. Third Edition. 
Crown Biw. 6j. 

Mra. CliJftrd. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of 'Aunt Anne,' etc. 
Sicorid Edition. Crovin Svo. 6s. 

ilcijKl±'—Sfia*er. 

Emllr Lawless. HURRISH. Bytbe 
Honbte. EuiLT Lawless. Author of 
'Maelcho,'etc. Fi/ii Edition. Cr. 

EmU7 Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition. Croain Em. 6s. 
' A rfally gical hoalc'—Sfic/alor. 

Emily LawlBSS. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
EhiLV Lawless. Crown Svo, 6i. 

Eden Phlllpotts. LYING P R O- 
PHETS. By Eden Phillpotts. 

Edan Phlllpotts. CHILDREN OF 
THEM [ST. By Edkn Phillpotts. 
Croion Svo. 6s. 

Eden PhlUpotts. THE HUMAN 
BOY. ByEoEN pHiLLPOTTS,Author 
of 'Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crown 



IdBH PhUIpotta. SONS OF THE 
MORNliNG. By EuEN Phill- 
potts, Author of ' The Children of 
the Mist.' Second Edition. Crmen 

• Inimiuble hamonr.'— Z^Bi^ GntfUc 
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JaiMBazlOir. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Baklow, 
Author of * Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition, Crown %vo, 6s, 
'Vivid and tingnlariy xtal,*—ScoU$itmn, 

JaiM Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jane 
Barlow. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. H. Fbidlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 
'A powerful and yivid ttarj.'—Standard, 

* A beantifol story» sad and strange as truth 

itself.'— Kai»t/r Fair, 
'A singularly original, deter, and beautiful 
story. '—GuardiaM, 

* Reveals to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty and reserve force.'— ^^te^w. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.'— iikuryt and WhiU, 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane H. Find- 
later. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A not unworthy successor to '* The Green 

Graves of Balgowrie." '—Critic, 

J. H. and Kaiy Findlater. TALES 

THAT ARE TOLD. By Jane H. 

Findlater, and Mart Findlater. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

'Delightful and graceful stories for which 

we have the warmest welcome.'— 

Literature. 

Mary Findlater. A NARROW WAY. 
By Mary Findlater, Author of 
•Over the Hills.' Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* A wholesome, thoughtful, and interesting 

novel.' — Mffming' Pest. 

* Singularly pleasant, full of quiet humour 

and tender sympathy.' — Manchester 
Guardian, 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 
HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

* A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching truth.' — Bimnugham Past. 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By MARY Findlater. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story,' ^S^tator* 



Alfred QniTant OWD BOB. THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Olliyant. Fifth Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

'Weird, thrilling, strikingly gnqihic.'— 

Punch, 
'We admire this book. . . . It is one to read 
with admiration and to praise with cn« 
thusiasm.' — Boohman, 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-sdrring book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dear.' — Literature, 

B. M. Oroker. PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. By B. M. Crokkr, 
Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 
Fifth Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 
* Mrs. Crokerexcels in the admiraUy simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture. '--5]^/ai^. 

B. M. Croker. A STATE SECRET. 
By B. M. Croker, Author of ' Peggy 
of the Bartons, ' etc. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

'Full of humour, and alwaj^s fresh and 

pleasing.' — Daily Express, 
' Ingenious, humorous, pretty, pathetic.'— 

World, 

H. G. Wella. THE STOLEN BA- 
CILLUS, and other Stories. By 
H. G. Wells. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
' The impressions of a very striking imagina- 
tion.''^aturday Review, 

H. O. Wella. THE PLATTNER 

STORY AND Others. By H. G. 

Wells. Second Edition, Cr. Bwo. 

6s, 

' Weird and mysterious, they seem to hold 

the reader as by a magic speU.'— ^(C9/ir> 

man, 

SaraJeannetteDimean. A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Sara 
Jeannette Duncan, Author of ' An 
American Girl in London.* Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
' The dialogue is full of wit.'— G^^^. 

Sara Jeannette Duncan. THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, Author of • A Voyage of 
Consolation.' Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

C. F. Keary. THE JOURNALIST. 
By C. F. Keary. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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V.B.iroiTll. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
BtW. E. Nohhis, Author of ■ Made- 
moiselle de Mcrsac,' etc. Pnrth 



bracing oovel.' — Daily Ttleffrafk, 

T.a,Borrl«. HIS GRACE, ByW-K. 

NOBKIS. Third BdUiim. Cr. ivo. 

6i. 
W. E. HorrlH. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHERS. By W. E. 

NOKEIS. Crawn Bvo. &s. 
T. E.Honia. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

By W. E. NoRRis. Cr. Bra. 6i. 

iBodelf' ™** ivl^^ 
W. a Morris, GILES INGILBY. By 
W. E. NoKRis. lUii&trated. Siceini 
Bdilion. Craan Bra. 6i. 

wriar^f^laitow SJiratd. 

W. B. KoniB. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. E. NOISIS. Siaind Edition. 
Crmvn Zvo, 6j. 

T. Clart Eueaeu. my DANISH 

SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
Russell. Uluslraieil. Four Ik 

Bobut Bmt. in THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. By Robert T 
Third Rdition. Cr. Svo. 6i. 
' A book which hu nhundtuill]' utii 
byitiapHt\bamom.-^I!mfy C/i, 
Bob«rt Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By ROBEHT Bakr. Seecnd 



0. J. CutcUire Hyne. PRINCE 
RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. 
By C. J. CuTCLiFFS H/ME, Author 
of -Captain Kettle.' With 8 Illus- 
tralioQS byO. Grenville M ANTON. 
Second Edition. CnmnSvo. 6j. 

th* funoua Prince Rupert,, ind of bis 

IM. DQdauay. THE THIRD 
FLOOR. By Mrs. DUDENEV, 
Author of 'Folly Corner.' Second 
Edition. Crown 8iw. fij. 



Edili 
■Venn. 



.t Mc. But 



Daitf Chnmicll. 

Bobert Barr. THE COUNTESS 

'TEKLA, By Robert Bark. Third 

Edition. Cnrwn ivo. 6j. 



BolMrtBUT. THESTRONGARM. 
By ROBBRT Barr, Author of 'The 
Countess Tekla.' Illustrated. Second 
Bdtlieit. Zvt, 6i, 






if thrill 



ir.*— C-W(. 



Jidnw Bajfonr. TO ARMS I 
Andrew Balfour. lUustral 
Second Edition. Cmvin Evo. 6l 

putcs art told in powerful ud li' 
U^ioB. •—Pall MmSi CaietU. 



BYEWAYS. ByROBBRT 
Author of 'Flames.' etc. 



B. Blohena. TONGUES OF 
CONSCIENCE. By Robert 
HlCHENS, Author of ' Flames.' 
Stiond Edilion. Crovm ivo, 6j. 
' Of a itnoge, bauatiDg qiuliiy. '—Glaiiam 

Btaphen Crane. WOUNDS IN 

THE RAIN. War Stories. By 
Stephen Crane, Author of ' The 
Red Badge of Cotiragie.' Second 
Edition. Crown 8ra. Sj. 
• A rucIailJrf vol 
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THE con- 
quest OF LONDON. Bj 
DOBOTHKA Okraxd, Author of 
'LadjBabj.' S§eoHdEdUian. Crown 

' Brigbt and entcrUiniaf .'— .^^te/tfr. 
'UifJily enteitaiiung and enjoyable.'— 

DorottkMi Ctanrd. THE SUPREME 

CRIME. By Dokothba Gerakd. 

Crown 8iw. 61. 

' One of tba very best plots we have met 

with in recent 6ction, and handled with 



thatqnieC 




tke aadMv'fl best 



0. F. Gobi. THE REDEMPTION 

OF DAVID CORSON. By C F. 

G0S8. Tkird Edition. CrownZvcM. 

' Dramatic instinct and a Tigoroas tmagiia* 

tion mark this sonl hiMory of a Qnafcer 

mystic. ' — A th^meum. 

* A reaUy fine hock.'-^Ptaiu: O/imUh, 
*A powerful and original booc, and nn* 

osoally striking .'— A'/;?/. 

* Worthy to stand h^;h ia the ranks of 

modem fiction.' — LtUraiitre, 



OTHER 8IX-SHIUJNQ NOVELS 

S^wwWn OVQm 



A SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 
Bj Hops Dawlish. 

THE SALVATION SEEKERS. By 
Noel Ainslib. 

STRANGE HAPPENINGS. By W. 
Clark Russbll and other Authors. 

THE BLACK WOLFS BREED. 
By Harris Dickson. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, 

BELINDA FITZWARREN. By the 
Earl op Iddesleigh. 

DERWENTS HORSE. By Victor 

Rousseau. 
ANNE MAULEVERER. By Mrs. 

Cafftn (Iota). 

SIREN CITY. By Benjamin Swift. 

AN ENGLISHMAN. By Mart L. 
Pendered. 

THE PLUNDERERS. By Morlet 

Roberts. 
THE HUMAN INTEREST. By 

Violet Hunt. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN: A 

Saviour of Society. By J. Mac- 

LARSN Cobban. 
THE ANGEL OF THE COVE- 
NANT. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY. 

By J. Bloundelle- Burton. 
DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle- 

Burton. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. By J. 

Bloundellb-Burton. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. By J. 
Bloundelle-Burton. 



SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloun- 
dellk-Burton. 

PATH AND GOAL. Second Edition, 
By Ada Cambridge. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
By Richard Marsh. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. B7 
Richard Marsh. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NET. By E. H. 

Strain. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. 
Penny, 

THE WHITE HECATOMR By 
W. C. SCULLT. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. By 
W. C. ScinxT, 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNR By 
Mrs. Oliphant. 

THE TWO MARYS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE LADY'S WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

MIRRY-ANN. By Norma Lorimer. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. By Norma 
Lorimer. 

THE STRONG GOD CIRCUM- 
STANCE. By Helen Shipton. 
CHRISTALLA. By EsM^ Stuart. 

THE DESPATCH RIDER. By 
Ernest Glanyillb 

AN ENEMY TO THE KING. By 
R. N.Stephens. 

A GENTLEMAN PLAYER. By 
R. N. Stephens. 
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THE PATHS OF THE PRUDENT. 

By J. S. FlETChkH. 
THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 

Fletchbb. 

DANIEL WHYTE. By A. J. Daw- 

THe'caPSINA. By E, F. Benson. 
DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 

By E. F, Benson, 
THE VINTAGE, By E. F. Benson. 

IlluBtrated by G. P. Jacoub-Hood. 
ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mah- 

SHALL Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Mueeav 

GlLCHBIST. 
THINGS THAT HAVE HAr. 

PENED. By DOHOTHEA Gerard, 
LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 

MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 

TOWNSKEND. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN ? By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 
a passionate pilgrim. by 

Pehct White. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M,P. 

By W. Pett Ridge. 
ADRIAN ROME. By E. DAWSON 

and A. MOOBE. 
GALLIA. By M^nik Muriel 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGH. 

By Mfi.ME Muriel Dowie. 
A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS. 

By Julian Coreett. 
MISS ERIN, By M. E. Francis. 
ANANIAS. By ihe Hon. Mrs. AWN 

Brodrice. 
CORRAGEEN IN 'gS. By Mrs. 

THE PLUNDER PIT. ByJ. KSICH- 
LEV SNOWDEN. 

CROSSTRAILS. ByViCTOEWAiTE. 
SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 

By Mrs. Walford. 
KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Maby 

DEADMAN'S. By Mart Gaunt. 
CAPTAIN JACOBUS: AROMANCE 
OFTHEllOAD. ByL.CoPECosN- 



THE KING OF ALBERIA. By 

Laura Da in trey. 
THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 

By Mary A. Owen. 
CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 

By Ellen F. PlNSENT. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G, 

Manville Fenn. 
UNDER SHADOW OF THE 

MISSION. By L. S. McChesniy. 
THE SPECULATORS. By J. F. 

Brewer. 

the spirit of storm. by 
Ronald Ross. 

THE QUEENSBERRY CUP, By 

Clivk p. Wolley. 
A HOME IN INVERESK. By T. 

L. Patoh, 

miss armstrong's and 
other circumstances. by 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON-S LEGACY. By 
Hen BY Johnston. 

TIME AND THE WOMAN. By 

RiCKARD PRYCE. 

THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By (be 

Author of ' A Higb Lillte World.' 
DIOGENES OF LONDON. By H. 

B. Marriott Watson. 
THE STONE DRAGON. By 

R, Murray Gilchrist. 
A VICAR'S WIFE. By EVELYN 

Dickinson. 
ELSA, By E. M'Quekn Gray. 
the singer of marly, by i. 

Hooper, 
the fall of the sparrow. 

By M. C. Balfour. 
ASERIOUSCOMEDY. ByHKRBE.-JT 

MORRAH, 

the faithful city, by 

Herbert Morbah. 
IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J, A. 

BlILI, THE DANCER. By James 

Blythe Patton. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 

Lucr Maynabd. 

VAUSSORE. By FkANciS BaUNt 
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THRI 



Crtnm %oo» 



THE MESS DECK. B7 W. F. 
Shannon. 

A SON OF THE STATE By W. 
Pbtt Ridgb. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 

Cobban. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 
Glanvillb. 

THE LOST REGIMENT. By 
Ernbst Glanvillb. 

BUNTERS CRUISE By Chablbs 
Glbig. Illustrated. 

THE ADVENTURE OF PRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. By Mrs. C. N. 
Williamson. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
By W. C. Scully. 

SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Mab- 

GABBT BBNSON. 

FITZJAMES. By Lilian Stbbet. 

THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. Fifth 
Edition, By Bertram Mitford. 

THE MOVING FINGER. By Mart 
Gaunt. 

JACOTRELOAR. ByJ.H. Pbabcb. 

THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 

By «Vbba.' 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuabt. 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. ByEVBLTN 
Dickinson. 



AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
ByX. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 

By Standish O'Grady. 
THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 

WINGS. By Angus Evan Abbott. 
THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Man. 

YILLB FENN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Obton Pbowse. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R PrtcEs 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A Shield. 

A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 
J. M. Cobban. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 
W. E NOBBIS. 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mrs. 

DiCKEB. 

THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 

A MAN WITH BLACK EYE- 
LASHES. By H. A Kennedy. 

A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S. GOBDON. 

AN ODD EXPERIMENT. 
Hannah Lynch. 

TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA, 
HowABD Pease. 



By 
By 



HALF-OROWN NOVELS 

Crown %vo. 



HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. 

viLLB Fenn. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. 

viLLE Fenn. 
DISARMED. By M. Bbtham 

Bdwabds. 



By 
F. 

By G. Man- 
By G. Man- 



in TENT AND BUNGALOW. By 
the Author of ' Indian Idylls.' 

MY STEWARDSHIP. By E 
M 'Queen Gray. 

JACK'S FATHER By W. E 

Norbis 
A LOST* ILLUSION. By Leslie 

Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist By E. Lynn Ltnton. 
BUventh BaiHon* Post Zvo, zi. 
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Ubc "Wopclist 

Messhs. Metiiuen" arc making an inleteEting p>:periment which 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
' ' been published befor "...-■ 



of these Novels hai 

ihe average Sii Shilling Novel. The 



ipence. Many 
ibers of ' The Novelist ' are al 



III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

EARNEST GlANVILLE. 

IV. OutoftHnt. 

V. FURZE BLOOM, S. Baring 



VI. BUNTER'S 



CRUISE. 



VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A. 

BovEON Weekes. 
TX. OutoftHnt. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER; Tales 
of the Transvaal. E. S. VALEN- 



XIV. AM.-^NOFMARK. AbthOki 

XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas 

Malet. 



Win 


IN THE 
ALARMS. 


MIDST OF 
Robert Bark. 


XIX. 


HIS 

No 


GR/1 


CE. W. 


E. 


XX. 


DODO. E. 


F. Benson. 





XXII. WHEN VALMOND CAME 

TO PONTIAC. Gilbert 
Parker. 



^ctbucti'a Stipctms Xibtatg 

A Nca> Serin sf Copyright Booh 



. THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By 

H. G. Wells. 

By W. 



L 
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Books for Boys and Girls 



A Series of Books by well-known Authors^ well illustrated, 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE EACH 

THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 
S. Baring Gould. 

TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 
CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 

TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. 
Blake. 

ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 
By Edith E. Cuthell. 



THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 
Bt Harry Collingwood. 

MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 
would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 
viLLS Fenn, 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ handsomely bounds 

and well illustrated. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
•Mdle. Mori.' 

OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. 
T. Mbadb. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By 
L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 
or. td, 

THE HONOURABLE MISS. By 
L. T. Mbadb. 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown %vo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

Thefollounng volumes are ready ;— 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 



ENGLAND. By H. DB B. Gibbins, 
LittD., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prize- 
man. Seventh Edition ^ Revised. 
With Maps and Plans, y, 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. Price. 



M.A, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, 
M. A Fourth Edition. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 
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THE FBtENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. SVUES, M,A. 

PHYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GhangeR, 
M.A Second BdiHon. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PI^NT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
MASSEE. With Illustrations. 

AIRANDWATER. ByV.B. Lewes, 
M.A. IllUi,trale<l. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By G. W. Kimmins, 
M.A. lUustraled. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DK R GiBBiNS, Lilt.D., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. BjW. A. S. Hewins, B.A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Eleraeniary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illusliated. 

A TEXT- BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
"" " " " W. C. 

rated. 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction (o Astronomy. 
By R. A GeEGOhY. With m 



\ MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. Bv Geobgk J. BURCH, 
M.A.,F.R.S. With numerous '■■- 



INSECT LIFE. By F. W. THEO- 
BALD, M.A. Illustrated. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING, By W, 
Dixon, M.A. 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. JSMKS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law al University College, 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of Kings 
College, Cambridge. Sicond Edilim. 



Social Questions of To-day 



Edited byH. DE B. GIEBINS. Litt. 

Cr&wn Zvo, 2.S, 6i 
The/cllffwing Velumes if the Sirs 



THE CD - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY. By G. ]. HoLT- 
OAKE. Second Edition. 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSO.v, M.A. Fourth Edition. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
ByC. F. Baetable, M.A.. Profe' 
of Econoit - - ■ 

Dublin. S. 

THE ALIEN INVASION. 
H. WiLttiNS, B.A. 



iniiy College, 



:cla 



A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 

ByH. deB. GiBULNS, D.LitI.,M,A.. 

and R. A. Hadfield, of iho 1 

Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND: An In 

inlo the Cure for Rural Depopuli 

By H. E. Mooee. 
TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 

By]. StepkeN " 
THE FACTORY SYSTEM 

W. Cooke-Taylok. 



iRNERS. ^ 

. ByR. H 
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THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADTDiLKE. 
Miss Bullet, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. Bowmaker. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 
SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 



THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 
EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON, 
B.A 

LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 
Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Tkird 
EdiHon, 

RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 
By Clement Edwards. 

WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 
ISM. By Louisa Twining. 

UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 
SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason, 
M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Collie, Oxford. 



iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choc- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St. Andrews. $s. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor, M. A y, 6d, 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic IL, In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 5^. 

CICERO— De Natura Deonim. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
y, 6d. 

CICERO DE OFFICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. Gardiner, M.A Crown 
Svo, as, 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
Godlet, M.A, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, as, 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus. 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, The 
Ship, The Parasite, The Low of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A, Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford, y. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshead, 
M.A, Assistant Master at Win- 
chester, as. 6d. 

TACITUSi-Agricola and Gcrmania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshend, 
late Scholar of Trinity College. Cam- 
bridge, as. 6d, 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 

THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS THE 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
Burnet, M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Demy Bvo. i$s. 
net. 



CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. 
Edited, with an Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary, by W. 
M. Lindsay, Fellow of Jesus College, 



Oxford. Demy Bvo. los. 6d, net. 

• We must content ourselves with saving, in p^^ ^^^j^ ^^j^j^^ ^j, ^^^ important MSS. have 

c°^cl""°?,V^^^^^! Jl*r« !!!lT_'.Ate'j been re-collated. An appendix deals 

with the accentual element in eariy 



seen an edition of any classical author in 
which what is held in common with other 
commentators is so clearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
brevity) of such value and interest' 

^ Pilot. 



Latin verse. 
fulL 



The Commentary is very 



' A work of great erudition and fine scholar- 
ship. ' — ScfftsmoM, 
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A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Selecled 
by E. C, Mahchant. M.A., Fellow 
of Pelerhouse, Cambridge, and Assis- 
tant Master al Sl Paul's School, 
Crntn Sva, 31. 6i 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS- 
LATION. By E. C. " " 



J.A.. : 



1 ot I 



i, Cam 



bridge; and A. M. CoOK. M.A., lale 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
AssLSlanlMaslersatSi. Paul's School. 
Crmnn 8m. 31. 6d. 



for u» in 
Guardian 



liigbu 



TACITI AGRICOLA, WLlh Intro- 
duction. Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. 
Davis, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Weymouth College. Crnun 8to. aj. 

TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Cnmn Biw. aj. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With VoPiljulary. By.^.C. 
LiDDKLL, M.A Fciip.&vo. jj. &;. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. ByE. D, Stone, M.A.. laie 
Assistant Master at Eton. Flap. Svo. 
ii.6d. 



Frbese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, CarabridEE. ". 6rf. 
DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited vrilh Notes and Vocabulary, 

by F. Darwin SwttT, M.A. Fcaf, 



NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. BucklANDGheen, 
M.A. Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of Sl. John's 
College, Oion, Cnnim 8w. jr. 5rf. 



ciarGTCsliL 



inj Lilin Syntaj 
» for e»icG». 



NEW TESTAMENT GREEK, A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walteh Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble CoUeEC- J'cf. Bm. 31. 6d. 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
Translated by E. W. HuntinGFORd, 
M.A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- I GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
MAR. ByH.DEB.GiBBiNS,D.Litt., SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M.A., Headmaster at Kidderminster M'QUEEN GRAY. C'raun Svi. 



GENERAL ELEMENTARY , 
SCIENCE. By J. T. Dunn. D.Sc,, 
and V. A. MUNDEIXA. With 114 
Illustration 5. Crimin Bvf. 31, 6if, 

[MelAuen'i Sciince Primers. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. In- 
cluding Chemistry, Heat, Light, 
Sound, Magnetism, Electricity, 
Botany, Zoology. Physiology, As- 
tronomy, i.iJ Geolu^y. Bif K. 



Bib. 21. 6d. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF MAGNET- 
ISM AND ELECTRICITY; an 
Elementary Text-Book, By P, L. 
Gray, B.Sc,, formerly Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, 
Rirminpham. 'With i3i Diagrams. 
Cr^wt Bi^. 31. td. 
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Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER. 



HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A E. Wood. Illustrated, Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. is, 6d, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
* An admirabl* elementary text-book on the 
%\ihject.'— Builder. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr.Svo. y.6d. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 
Stroud, D.Sc., M.A., Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 



Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Vnlly 
illustrated. Crown Svo. 35. 6^ 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. 
AND PRACTICAL. By Clare 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
Svo. as. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A., Principal 
of the Storey Institute, Lancaster. 
Part I. With numerous diagrams. 
Crown Svo. js. 6d. 
* An excellent and eminently practical littk 
book. ' — Schoolmaster. 



ENGU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. By H. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByH. E. 
MALDEN, M.A. XX. 6d, 

A DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By Johnson Barker, 
B.A. Crown Svo. ai. 6d. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. By W. Williamson, 
B. A Ei/tA Edition. Cr. Svo. is. 6d. 



A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE By Emma S. 
Mellows. Croztm Svo, y, 6d, 

' A lucid and well-arrans^ed account of tbe 
growth of English literature.' — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

TEST CARDS IN EUCUD AND 
ALGEBRA. By D. S. C alder- 
wood. Headmaster of the Normal 
School, Edinburgh. In three packets 
of 40, with Answers, xi. Or in 
three Books, price zd., ad., and 3<f. 

THE METRIC SYSTEM. By Leon 
Delbos. Crown Svo. as. 

A theoretical and practical euide, for nse 
in elementary schools and by the general 
reader. 



METHUEN'8 COMMERCIAL SERIES 
Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. ByS. E. Ballt. 



BRITISH COMMERCE AND 
COLONIES FROM ELIZABETH 
TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. 
GiBBlNS, Litt.D., M.A. Third 
Edition, as. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. By H. de B. Gibbins, 
LittD., M.A. IS. td. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COM- 
MERCE By H. DE B. Gibbins, 
Litt.D., M.A IS. 6d. 



Master at the Manchester Grammar 
School Third Edition, as, 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL COR- 
RESPONDENCE. By S.E. Ballt. 
With Vocabulary, as, 6d, 

A FRENCH COMMERCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Ballt. Secmd 
Edition, as. 
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A GERMAN COMMKRCIAL 
READER. By S. E. Ballv. With 
Vocabulary, aj. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with 
special reference to Ihe British Em- 
pire. By L.W. Lyde, M.A. Third 

A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. 

Jackson, M.A. Third Ed. is. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By 
F.G.Taylor, M.A. ThirdBdiiiiM. 



PRltCIS WRITING AND OFFICE 
CORRESPONDENCE. By E. E. 
Whitf:elo, M.A. 2j. 



THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK- 
KEEPING BY DOUBLE ENTRY. 
ByJ.E.B.M'ALLEN.M.A. Cr.Bw. 2J. 



Elementary 

Editian. Fiaf. Bw. u. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. 

FIRST LATIN READER. 
Notes adapted to the Shorte 
Primer and Vocabulary. 
Edition revised. \%mo. li. ■ 

ELECTIONS FROM 



SirlA 
With 



'. ¥. 8TEDMAN, K.A. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged accordingto 
Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcaf. 



Fifth 



The 



EASY 
C^SAR. 
War. Sicond 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. 
Part I. The Kings of Rome. iBmo. 
Stamd Ediiion. is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Seventh 
Edition. Fiaf. Smi. h. 6rf. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Lessons 
in Latin Accidence. WithVocabi:laty. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISESON THE 
SYNTAX OK THE SHORTER 
AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. 
With Vocabulary. Eighth and 
cheaper Edition, re-writlen. Crown 
Svd. II. dd. Issued with the consent 
of Dr. Kennedy. Key 3J. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SEN- 
TENCE : Rules and Exercises. 
Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. u. 5if. With 
Vocabulary. 2J. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : Misoellan- 

Rules and Idioms. Fourth Edition. 
Fcap. %vo. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 
31. Ker.2s.net. 



STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, 
Revistd. iSmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. 
Crown Bw, n. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Third 
Edition Revised. Fcaf. Svo. is. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION. Arranged accord- 
ing (o Subjects. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Bot, II. 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELEC- 
TIONS. For the use of Schools. 
Third EdilioJi. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Fcaf. Bm. 
as. bd. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Fifth Edi. 



EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR 
UNSEEN TR.ANSL.ATION. Fourth 
Edition revised. Fcap. Bm. ii. 6rf. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX, Wilh 
Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 
s™. as. 6rf. KEY 31. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR 
REPETITION : Arranged according 
to Subjects. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATION SERIES 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d. 



FRENCH EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 

GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 

' A. M. M. Stedman, M.A Eleventh 

Edition, 

A Key, issued to Tutors and 
Private Students only, to be had 
on application to the Publishers. 
Fourth Edition, Crown ^vo, 
6s, net, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stbdman, M.A. Tenth Edition, 

Ket {Fourth Edition) issued as 
above, dr. net. 



GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS 
IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAM- 
MAR AND IDIOMS. ByA. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Sixth Edition, 

Ket {Second Edition) issued as 
above. 6s, net. 



GERMAN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By 
R. J. Morich, Clifton College. 
Fifth EdiHon, 

Ket {Second Edition) issued as 
above. 65, net, 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. ByC. H. 
Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 
Second Edition, 



EXAMINATION 
By R. E. Steel, M.A, 



PHYSICS 
PAPERS. 
F.C.S. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EX- 
AMINATION PAPERS. Bv A 
M. M. Stedman, M.A. third 
Edition, 

Key {Second Edition) issued as 
above, 'js, net 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By J. Tait 
Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A-, King's 
College, Cambridge. Crown ^vo, 
2S, 6d. 
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